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‘ JORDAN overfloweth his banks all the time of harvest’ is a 
passage which occurs to our mind when we see how copious a 
stream of literature is being poured forth by Biblical students 
at the present time. A particular token of this abundance is 
to be found in the concurrent issue of the two elaborate Bible 
Dictionaries by Dr. Hastings and Professor Cheyne, the 
earlier volumes of which we have already noticed in previous 
numbers of this Review.! A comparison between either of 
them and the earlier Bible Dictionary of Dr. Smith neces- 
sarily opens a wide field for reflection. It would be an 
obvious criticism to say that the methods of comparative 
study of religions, increased facilities of travel and explora- 
tion, archzological discoveries, enlarged knowledge of various 
branches of natural history, and developments in typography 

1 The Hastings Dictionary, vol. i. in No. 92, vol. ii. in No. 96, vol. iii. 
in No. rot, and Dr. Cheyne’s vol. i. in No. 99. 
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and production have combined to make the later dictionaries 
in many important respects an improvement upon even the 
latest edition of their predecessor. But to say as much as 
this is by no means to say all, is indeed but to touch upon 
the fringe and to enter the porch only of the matter. There 
can be no doubt that for a good many years Dr. Smith's 
Dictionary held the field as a work of general Biblical refer. 
ence. There can be no doubt, too, that it is now being as 
generally displaced in ordinary use by the more recent works, 
This result is inevitable and natural, merely from the fact of 
the improvements to which we have alluded. But along with 
these improvements has come, in the case of both the modern 
dictionaries, a general acceptance of some of the main posi- 
tions reached by the methods of criticism which have so very 
largely modified the traditional views of Holy Scripture, 
concerning the sources, modes of composition and revision, 
dates and authorship of the sacred books. True, Dr. Hast- 
ings inclines to a more sober and moderate acceptance, and 
Dr. Cheyne to what may fairly be called more eccentric and 
extreme. But—so far as the Old Testament is concerned— 
we may take for granted that the Bible student of the present 
day and of the future will only consult in common study a 
work of reference, Hastings or Cheyne, as the case may be, 
in which the traditional view of Holy Scripture is regarded 
as finally dispelled by the more minute view of modern know- 
ledge. When we approach the work of comparing the two new 
dictionaries in the view which they take of the New Testa- 
ment, there is at once a sign of wider cleavage between them. 
Dr. Hastings, on the whole, does not depart very far from the 
position taken up by the older dictionary of Dr. Smith with 
regard to the books of the New Testament. But Professor 
Cheyne’s contributors not only draw surprising conclusions 
about some of the New Testament books as a whole, but 
adopt in many cases a line of treatment of the Gospels which 
excludes parts of the Evangelists’ narrative hitherto regarded 
as fundamental to Christianity, and follow a method of 
explanation which divorces familiar Gospel words from the 
meaning which has commonly been giventothem. So far as 
the Old Testament material is concerned it must also be borne 
in mind that the position taken up by the new dictionaries 
substantially agrees with that of many leading men in the 
Church of England whose orthodoxy has never been called 
in question, and which indeed is beyond question. The sig- 
nificance, and the growing significance of this fact, is leading 
many thoughtful men, by no means men only of the Tractarian 
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school, but men whose Christology and general hold of the 


the doctrines of Revelation are what have been common to all 
n as Catholic Churchmen, to ask themselves very seriously how 
ipon far their own traditional views about the Bible have been 
here modified by the progress of what, for shortness, may be called 
ith’s the critical views which are now offered tothem. Some years 
efer- ago, up to the time, perhaps we may say, of Dr. Liddon’s 
S as death, there was general anxiety among these men concerning 
orks. the bearing of critical conclusions upon the Christological 
ct of belief of those who accepted them. For themselves they 
with knew that no true critical conclusions could really be at 
dern variance with the Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation. But 
posi- \ there were critics, and still are, who were not deterred from the 
very ventilation of new theories because they seemed to contradict 
ture, the theology of the Church ; and what was more serious, there 
ision, was an eagerness to accept the new criticism on the part of 
Tast- some whose language on the subject of the Incarnation was 
_ and open to grave question. So long as there was even the 
/ and semblance of any necessary connexion between the new 
ed— criticism and inadequate and therefore erroneous views of 
esent the Incarnation, it was inevitable that those who held the full 
dy a faith of the Incarnation with their whole ‘heart and soul 
y be, should refuse to accept theories which appeared to oppose it. 
arded But, in the last few years, we believe that many of those men 
‘now- who are in our mind have slowly and surely reached the 
o new point of conviction that the doctrine of the Incarnation 
resta- may, and indeed must still, occupy no other than the supreme 
them. place in the faith of those who accept some of the 
m the | 7 leading conclusions of the new criticism. In our Lord’s 
. with way of speaking to the Jews, and in His use of the 
fessor Old Testament, the best and most reverent of modern 
1sions critics see one more gracious instance of the condescen- 
e, but sion of the Incarnate Son, Who spoke to man, as He must 
which always speak if at all, in such language and in such a 
arded way as man could understand. It is not necessary, in any 
od of case that we can recall from the New Testament, to suppose 
m the that He was ignorant of the authorship or date or successive 
far as forms or history of any part of the Old Testament, still less 
borne that He could fall into any error of speech, because He, the 
maries Omniscient, was pleased to stand, in teaching man, side by 
in the side with man, and to begin to speak to man at the point 
called which man’s knowledge then required. He was not ignorant 
ne sig- of the laws by which He made the heavenly bodies to revolve 
eading because He spoke of the rising and the setting of the 
starian sun, and many a devout Christian, in the light of modern 
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knowledge of the Bible, has seen more deeply into the abyss 
of divine love whereby the Everlasting Son, remaining in the 
bosom of the Father, conversed with the creatures that He 
made in the limited area of their small capacities of intelli- 
gence. We believe, then, that we are expressing a conviction 
which has by degrees been growing strong among the readers 
of this Revzew when we say that experience has shown that 
the new criticism is not only not necessarily at variance with 
the doctrine of the Incarnation—in other words with the very 
centre of known Christian truth—but may even be the means 
of an increased apprehension of that great mystery of heavenly 
love. 

This being the case, we now approach the question 
more closely, and consider the new criticism upon its own 
merits, as to its methods and its results. We have never 
failed, so far as we know our own mind, to admire the 
industry of all the critics, and to rejoice that the Word of 
God was being so very carefully studied. In this at least the 
scholars of the present day vie with Origen, with St. Jerome 
and St. Augustine. But to admiration we can honestly say 
that there is one particular at least in which we can add 
gratitude. The methods of the new criticism, when pursued 
by reverent minds—and we are as ready to admit that 
there are some advanced critics who handle the Bible as the 
Word of God as we are to maintain that others are careless 
of the pain which their comments may inflict—have led us 
to gain an increased apprehension of the continual Providence 
of God in the preservation of the Scriptures. The divine 
Wisdom has seemed to be more clearly revealed to us in the 
inspiration of the Bible when we have traced the hand of 
God in what Dr. Liddon, in the last utterance of his 
eloquence, called ‘the inspiration of selection, in the com- 
bination of various narratives, in the addition of comments 
by the copyists, in the preservation of the divine message 
amid the occasional slips and errors of human frailty. In the 
clear light of the Catholic faith we see how dim and cold is 
the belief of the Deist that God indeed made the world, but 
that when it was set a-going it was left to take care of 
itself. In the minute investigations of scientific men into the 
processes of the natural world we see a wonderful panorama 
of the manifold wisdom of the Creator, far more exciting our 
wonder and moving us to adoration than the earlier idea that 
God made the world in the six days of a common week. 
And the Bible which God has committed to the custody of 
His Church is still more uniike any other book in the world, 
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it is still more emphatically the Word of God to us, when the 
new criticism has told us what it can tell, and has guessed its 
best guesses, about the processes by which this inspired Book 
has reached its present shape. As members of the Body in 
which the Holy Spirit dwells, the Spirit who is the author of 
Scripture, and the director and overruler of its delivery from 
age to age, as men who rely upon the promises that the 
Spirit shall lead them into all the truth, and that the gates of 
hell shall never prevail against the Church, we can hopefully 
look at the ‘results’ of modern criticism, ready to give a 
sympathetic hearing to what seems to be true and likely, 
because nothing that is true can harm the truth, but ready 
also to say that theories are not proofs, ready to test what is 
said, determined to reject what is contrary to known truth, 
to call chaff chaff, to rebuke a spirit which takes pleasure 
merely in the utterance of wild novelty, and so as hitherto to 
contend earnestly, as the Tractarians have ever done, for the 
faith which was once for all delivered unto the Saints. That 
is the attitude which we, and we believe many of our most 
orthodox readers, have reached towards Biblical criticism, 
and it is in that spirit that we approach the survey of Dr. 
Cheyne’s second volume. 

As the heading of this article indicates, the present volume 
includes articles from E to K, from Eagle to Kushaiah. 
There are maps of Asia Minor, of Egypt (Egypt proper, the 
valley of the Nile, the Nile and the Euphrates, the geology 
of Egypt and Sinai, Egypt and Sinai in the pluvial period), 
of the Exodus (the Exodus and Goshen), of Hebrew geo- 
graphy (in the time of the Judges, in the tenth, eighth, and 
fifth centuries B.c., Strabo’s Map of the World), of Jerusalem 
(Contour and Walls, and the Site of Jerusalem), and of 
Palestine (Northern, Galilee and Esdraelon ; Central, Mount 
Ephraim ; Southern, Judah and Judea; Eastern, Gilead and 
Ammon). There are fifty-two contributors, and over 100 
articles of a more important kind. The introductory Old 
Testament articles are Ecclesiastes, Esther, Exodus, Ezekiel, 
Ezra—Nehemiah, Genesis, Habakkuk, Haggai, Hexateuch, 
Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Job, Joel, Jonah, Joshua, Judges, 
Kings. To these may be added the two articles on Eccle- 
siasticus and Judith. Professor Davidson writes the article 
on Ecclesiastes, for which he selects ‘the latter part of 
the third century B.C.’ as ‘the most probable date.’ The 
name of the book, its general character and system of 
thought, the character of the author, the date, language, 
ideas, integrity, and canonicity, are the divisions of the 
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article, which concludes with references to ‘literature,’ supple- 
mented by Professor Cheyne, references which must be 
further enlarged from such patristic works as are quoted in 
Bishop Wordsworth’s list by those who believe that critical 
investigation is only the porch of Biblical study.’ Professor 
Néldeke dismisses the story of the book of Esther as ‘a 
tissue of improbabilities and impossibilities,’ and a book which 
‘cannot as a whole be pronounced a well-written romance.’ 
He supposes that the writer lived some considerable time 
after Alexander the Great, not earlier than the third, probably 
in the second century before Christ. Professor Moore’s 
article on the book of Exodus is a careful analysis of the 
book under the heads of its name, its narrative, its laws, its 
concluding ode, and its bibliography, and should be examined 
in connexion with the same writer’s companion article on 
the book of Genesis, where the characteristics of the various 
sources of the books are more fully described. The Professor 
evidently desires to refrain from pushing the analytical 
process too far in the direction of minute apportionment, 
fer he says ‘an exhaustive analysis which would assign every 
clause or verse to its author, leaving no insoluble remainders, 
is impossible. The utmost that we can expect to accomplish 
is to distinguish the main features of the parallel narratives ; 
and even in regard to these great uncertainty often remains,’ 
Professor Toy writes the two articles on Ezekiel and the 
book of Ezekiel. The prophecies, he says, ‘contain scribes’ 
errors and expansions, and were probably revised by the 
prophet in his later years, but there is no good reason to 
doubt that the book is from his pen.’ The articles on Ezra 
and on the books Ezra and Nehemiah, are the joint work of 
Professor Cheyne and the late Professor Kosters. 

Such portions of the books as appear to be derived from 
the memoirs of Ezra and Nehemiah are regarded as of 
great historical value, but a redactor’s hand is traced in the 
introduction of some ‘not unskilful fictions’ and in contribu- 
tions which are ‘largely inventions. In particular the 
accounts of the return from the captivity, the laying of the 
foundation of the temple, the arrest of the work by the 
Samaritans, and other matters connected with the restoration 
of the walls are described as ‘unhistorical.’ The article on 
the Greek Ezra is written by Herr Volz of Tiibingen. In the 
book of Habakkuk Professor Budde finds many traces of 
editorial intervention, and ingeniously argues that the op- 
pressor is the Assyrian, and the deliverer the divinely used 
1 Wordsworth, /ntroduction to Ecclesiastes, p. 92. 
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instrument of the Chaldean, but he does not mention Dr. 
Pusey’s commentary, as we desire to do, The article on 
Haggai is due jointly to Professor Cheyne and the late Pro- 
fessor Robertson Smith. The rendering ‘the choicest things 
of all nations will come, that is to adorn the temple, still 
conveys a Messianic import to whose who remember that the 
glory of that house exceeded the glory of the former chiefly 
because it was adorned by the blessed presence of the In- 
carnate Son, in Whom the desire of all nations finds its satis- 
faction. Dr. Pusey’s very full and fruitful note on this passage 
should be consulted here. Under the head of Hexateuch 
Professor Wellhausen himself prints a revised form of his 
article from the Eucyclopedia Britannica, which gives a survey 
of the steps of the Pentateuch criticism from its earliest 
beginnings down to the period when the Graf-Wellhausen 
hypothesis met with general acceptance. To this Professor 
Cheyne adds some significant passages. He tells us that ‘a 
purely literary criticism has had its day,’ and that the new 
phase of ‘ Hexateuch criticism’ is ‘largely due to archeology 
and the comparative study of social customs, but in part also 
to the further developments of Hebrew philology and textual 
criticism.’ We are to watch for the fresh starting-point which 
the criticism of the Hexateuch is approaching, and when we 
have reached it we are assured that ‘a really satisfactory 
history of the religion of Israel’ will be written. The late 
Professor Robertson Smith and Professor Marti, in a joint 
article on Hosea, argue that the prophecies were committed 
to writing before the war of Tiglath-pileser with Pekah in 
734. They do not include a reference to Dr. Pusey in their 
list of literature, and no attempt seems to have been made to 
direct the student to the Fathers. A more elaborate and im- 
portant piece of work is reached in Professor Cheyne’s articles 
on Isaiah and on the book of Isaiah. In the biographical 
article the Professor hopes that ‘English students will not 
any longer cherish the unfounded prejudice that to follow out 
the many traces of plurality of authorship in Isaiah involves 
less appreciation of those passages of the book which were 
not written by the son of Amoz.’ Thediscussion of the book 
itself is opened by the remark that the criticism of it has been 
almost revolutionized within the last twenty years, and that 
until quite lately the school of Dillmann has been regarded 
as the furthest point of sober criticism. By way of promoting 
a transition to ‘a more consistent critical position,’ Professor 
Cheyne sketches the reasoning by which Kuenen, in 1863, 
justified his disintegration of the book, and, after saying that 
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it cannot fail to be to a large extent in accordance with facts, 
he proceeds to point out its weak places, and to use it to 
break the journey of the student from the traditional view to 
that of the present article. ‘It is too bold,’ the Professor 
says, ‘to maintain that we still have any collection of Isianic 
prophecies which in its present form goes back to the period 
of that prophet.’ He is inclined to place the final redaction 
of the first half of Isaiah about 250-220 B.C. ; ‘ but this is not 
free from doubt.’ On the general subject of chapters xl. to 
Ixvi., the Professor says that the newer critics have nothing 
to add to what was said by Kuenen in 1863. A long contri- 
bution on Jeremiah and the book of Jeremiah is given by 
Professor Schmidt. After an account of the prophet’s life, 
which, ‘whatever its end may have been . . . was a long and 
noble martyrdom,’ an elaborate analysis of the book is made, 
parts being placed as early as the thirteenth year of King 
Josiah, and other parts as late as the period of the Hasmo- 
neans. 

Professor Cheyne again makes an important contribu- 
tion in his articles on Job and the book of Job. The 
statement upon the date is somewhat complicated, because 
the writer takes the book as containing a combination of 
elements, like Homer and the Sagas. The earliest form of 
the earliest part, from a comparison of the passages about 
Satan in Job and Zechariah, is placed after the year 519 B.C. ; 
and, from a further comparison between Job and Isaiah liii., 
the prologue and epilogue of Job are assigned to the period 
which followed the introduction of Ezra’s law-book, or again 
not impossibly somewhere about 500 B.c. As to the ‘ Collo- 
quies,’ whose authors ‘are not sceptics except as regards an 
antiquated orthodoxy ’—the Professor’s articles abound in 
these little pin-pricks—it is uncertain when the existing 
Colloquies were substituted for the original Colloquies or 
Colloquy, but at any rate the later we bring them down the 
better, the writer thinks, can we understand not only their 
atmosphere of political and social unrest, but also the wide 
intellectual interests of the author. So for the latest form 
of the book the Professor brings us nearly to the close 
of the Persian period. The list of literature is very long, 
but we should at least make two additions to it, one to the 
Magna Moralia of St. Gregory, and the other to the essay 
of Dr. Mozley, as being one of the finest pieces of work of 
its kind in the English language. The late Professor 
Robertson Smith and Professor Driver, in the joint article 
on Joel, are disposed to think that the prophet wrote after 
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the exile. ‘ Professor Cheyne, in writing upon the book of 
Jonah, regards no part of the book as pre-exilic,! and 
describes it as a Midrash, that is, ‘an imaginative develop- 
ment of a thought or theme suggested by Scripture, especially 
a didactic or homiletic exposition, or an edifying religious 
story.’ He would not deprive it of all value for historical 
purposes, for the author enters a protest against regarding 
non-Israelitish nations as wicked, and so endeavours to 
check Jewish arrogance. The story thus conceived reminds 
Professor Cheyne of Lessing’s Vathan the Wise, and even ‘ of 
a more ancient and venerable story (the Good Samaritan).’ 
Thus far we suppose that we are listening to Professor 
Cheyne’s own view, especially in the characteristic compara- 
tive reference of the last sentence. But apparently he is 
only describing to us a theory, which indeed ‘ has excellent 
points, but it does not do justice to the entire problem,’ and 
is surpassed by the symbolic theory, which in its turn has 
some serious defect in it. Mythology must come to the aid 
of symbolism before a theory can be formed which really 
seems to Professor Cheyne to suit all the conditions of the 
problem. The Professor looked up the symbolism of Bloch 
and the mythology of Tylor, and (we cannot help thinking 
of Mr. Pott’s reporter and Chinese metaphysics) he combines 
his information. It was a mythical dragon of the sub- 
terranean ocean, symbolizing the all-absorbing empire of 
Babylon, which swallowed up Jonah, who stands for Israel, 
not, however, to destroy it, but to preserve it and to give it 
room for repentance. In the story of the voyage ‘folk-lore 
is certainly present.’ Our Lord’s reference to the sign of the 
prophet Jonah really belongs to the treatment of the New 
Testament, of which we shall have to give some very grave 
examples presently. But we may here mention that St. 
Matthew’s addition to St. Luke’s reference is regarded as 
certainly a later insertion, ‘critically certain, as Dr. Cheyne 
says, and he explains the sign as ‘the striking fact that an 
Israelitish prophet proclaimed the purpose of God in a 
heathen city, and that the Ninevites had not been repelled 
by his foreign garb and manners.’ As for the story of the 
wonderful plant, it is regarded as ‘obviously the product of 
the fancy of an individual.’ In the articles on Joshua and 
Judges we again meet with the careful work of Professor 
Moore. The place of the book of Joshua in the Canon, its 
title and contents, are briefly considered, and then much 

1 The story of the disobedient prophet in 1 Kings xiii. ‘is also too 
peculiar to be pre-exilic.’ 
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space is devoted to the eaniitemiien of sources, parane 
redaction, the various accounts of the settlement, the common 
Israelite tradition which furnished the ultimate sources of 
the narrative, the chronology, text, and literature. In a 
similar treatment of the book of Judges a special interest is 
attached to the section on the difficulties of the chronology. 
In neither article does Professor Moore speak with undue 
assurance about the dates of successive redactions of the text. 
The composite character of the books of Kings is described 
in a joint article by the late Professor Robertson Smith and 
Professor Kautzsch. The two articles on Apocryphal books 
in this volume are on Ecclesiasticus, by Professor Toy, and 
Judith, by Dr. Gaster. The general articles on Old Testa- 
ment subjects are often good, but in some instances of 
considerably less value than the corresponding articles in the 
Hastings Dictionary, and a comparison between Mr. Cook’s 
article on Joab with the account of Joab in the older 
Dictionary of Dr. Smith will show that the modern work is 
far from being better in all cases. We leave at this point 
our survey of the specially Old Testament articles. We are 
not disposed to dismiss critical studies of the Old Testament 
simply because they lead us to take new views of the sacred 
books. On the contrary, as we have said, we have found 
ourselves led to recognize that we may gain much and lose 
nothing of the Christian heart of the Old Testament from 
the close attention which is being bestowed upon the text. 
But we do not mean by this that we think that all the 
ingenious fancies of Professor Cheyne’s Dictionary are 
destined to take the place of older views even in the opinion 
of the most advanced of his critical contemporaries, and in 
fact a very large part of the space of the work is filled not 
only with arguments for the modification of traditional views, 
but with too minute answers to the eccentric criticisms of 
other critics. A critic who is unable to agree with anybody 
must perforce recall Constantine’s reply to Acesius, ‘ Well, then, 
set up a ladder for yourself, and ascend to heaven alone.’ ! 
We must pass to the New Testament, and we trust that 
the interest which is not unnaturally excited by the present 
movement in Old Testament studies,and the readiness of 
orthodox churchmen to welcome all critical efforts to under- 
stand the message of the sacred books of the Old Covenant, 
will not draw any readers aside from the most careful con- 
sideration of the treatment of the New Testament in the 
Dictionary. Among the important articles are Eucharist, 
1 Bright’s History of the Church, p. 26 (ed. 1881). 
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Galatia, Galatians, Genealogies (New Testament), Gospels, 
Hebrews (Epistle), Hymns, Jairus, Jesus, John the Baptist, 
John the son of Zebedee, and Joseph (New Testament). 
Of these articles it is obvious that the central interest must 
lie in those under the headings Gospels and Jesus. The 
article on the Gospels occupies about 137 columns, and is 
divided into two parts: the first, descriptive and analytical, by 
Dr. E. A. Abbott, and the second, historical and synthetical, 
by Professor Schmiedel. The authors say that they have 
endeavoured to set forth the facts that have to be taken into 
account in formulating a theory of the genesis of the Gospels, 
to record and criticize some of the more important theories that 
have been proposed, and to indicate if possible the present 
position of the question and the apparent trend of thought. 
The two contributions are partly independent, partly com- 
plementary. The first is relatively full in its account of the 
contents of the Gospels as a basis for considering their mutual 
relations, and in its survey of the evidence as to origin. The 
second aims mainly at an ordered account of various ques- 
tions bearing on the internal evidence, and an attempt is 
made to find a provisional answer. Dr. Abbott divides his 
contribution into internal and external evidence as to origin, 
and in the first section discusses the earliest tradition, the 
triple tradition, double traditions, the introductions and con- 
clusions, and then the single traditions of each Gospel. He 
groups the external evidence under the heads of statements 
and quotations. As to the relation between the Gospels he 
concludes that St. Matthew and St. Luke borrowed inde- 
pendently of each other either from our St. Mark, or more 
probably from some document embedded in our St. Mark, 
and that St. John’s Gospel, independently of its intrinsic 
value, is important as being in effect the earliest commentary 
on the Synoptists. The detailed illustrations which are 
given of this general statement contain evidence of much 
taking of pains, and the comments are often ingenious 
enough. But in many cases Dr. Abbott rather interests us 
in his own ingenuity than convinces us that he is really 
pointing us to the true relation of contrasted passages. In 
the section on the ‘introductions’ there are, of course, some 
comments on the Virgin Birth of our Lord. Dr. Abbott says 
that the Gospels certainly affirm a miraculous conception, 
though he thinks that the genealogies appear to have denied 
it, and he seems to trace the statement of the Gospels not so 
much to a basis of fact as to the effect of prophecy and 
Philonian traditions about every child of promise. It is 
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curious that in referring to St.‘ John’s method’ Dr. Abbott 
does not here quote ‘ the Word was made flesh,’ but prefers 
to say that ‘ Jesus, the son of Joseph, the man of Nazareth’ 
was an admission that the apparent historical fact was fact. 
As to the various ‘ conclusions ’ of the Gospels, and the words 
of our Lord therein recorded, some details are supposed to 
have arisen from poetic or hymnal traditions, and we must 
accept none of the utterances as necessarily representing the 
actual words of Christ Himself, though in various degrees, 
and subject to various qualifications, they may be regarded as 
revelations to the early Church, conveyed during the period 
of manifestations, to this or that disciple, in the same way 
in which the vision and the voice were conveyed to St. Paul 
at his conversion. 

Another important section deals with the cases of raising 
the dead in the Gospels. On this point we are told there 
are signs of very early exaggeration arising from misunder- 
stood metaphor. Our Lord’s words about the daughter of 
Jairus, recorded by St. Matthew, ‘She is not dead, but 
sleepeth,’ were, it is suggested, perhaps omitted by the other 
Evangelists owing to their being first literalized, and then 
regarded as difficult or erroneous; and as to the raising of 
the widow’s son at Nain, ‘the possible influence of sym- 
bolism combines with other causes to oblige us to reject as 
non-historical’ St. Luke’s account. Upon the case of 
Lazarus, Dr. Abbott says,‘We must, however, suppose that 
the narrative, though possibly based on one or more of 
Christ’s actual works, is mainly allegorical. The great 
negative reason which weighs with him is the silence of the 
Synoptists, and so this is printed in large type. The positive 
reasons are in small type. The first ‘ reason’ is cast into the 
form of hypothesis ; St. John ‘might naturally subordinate 
the literal to the symbolical.’ The second is that the name 
of Lazarus suggests symbolism. The third is that St. Luke 
and St. John appear to Dr. Abbott to differ in their views of 
the sisters ; and he adds, ‘ Possibly they differ as to the brother 
Lazarus,’ and proceeds to suppose that Lazarus the beggar 
is confused with St. John’s Lazarus. Dr. Abbott stops at the 
incident of the Pierced Side in his treatment of the internal 
evidence, and says, ‘Thus, amid mysticism and symbolism, as 
it began, ends the Johannine life of Christ. Viewed as 
history it must be dispassionately analysed so as to separate, 
as far as possible, fact from non-fact,’ though after this process 
he recognizes that some historical value certainly remains. 
In the portion of the article in which Dr. Abbott deals with 
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the statements and quotation of early writers, there is a care- 
ful collection of detailed materials, made clearer by summaries 
at various points, as to Papias, Justin Martyr, the Muratorian 
Fragment, St. Irenzeus and St. Clement. This section con- 
cludes with a comment on Tatian’s Diatessaron, after which 
‘investigation is rendered needless by the practically 
unanimous acceptance of the canonical Gospels,’ Professor 
Schmiedel introduces us to the historical and synthetical 
part of the article by the prefatory remark that he will devote 
himself to the principal hypotheses which have been put for- 
ward as tentative solutions of the Synoptical problem. It is 
now the fashion to lay some stress on what is called 
‘tendency’ in the Synoptists, and on this point Dr, 
Schmiedel’s conclusions are significant. The tendencies, he 
says, only affect a few parts of the Gospel material, 
and they are followed in the interest of ‘the Church 
which was ever more and more approximating Catholicism 
in character. At least we may welcome this admission 
that the Catholicism of the Church was a note which appeared 
in these early Evangelical times. Some further words have 
far-reaching consequences in the view taken upon the his- 
torical character of the narrative. Ideas are supposed to 
have been clothed in narrative dress in the case of St. Peter’s 
draught of fishes and the tares among the wheat, and the 
symbolical meaning is traced to an originally figurative 
manner of speaking, mistakenly understood as literal expres- 
sion of fact. After tracing the various theories which have 
been advanced regarding the synoptical problem, a paragraph 
follows upon the sources of the sources, the sum of which is 
that ‘ the solution of the synoptical problem, which appeared 
after so much toil to have been brought so near, seems 
suddenly removed again to an immeasurable distance.’ Pro- 
ceeding, we are warned against the grave error of supposing 
that everything is true which can be traced to a source. We 
are told that first and foremost importance is to be attached 
to those features which cannot be deduced from the fact of 
the worship of Jesus, it being admitted that all the Gospels 
were written by His worshippers. We are to search, there- 
fore, for such passages, and if we can find them in one or two 
Evangelists, and can then observe that another Evangelist 
has altered them in the interests of the reverence due to 
Jesus, we may flatter ourselves that we are employing a 
process of investigation which makes the priority of this 
or that Gospel, or this or that source, a matter of com- 
plete indifference, The reader will wonder what Professor 
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Schmiedel makes of the Gospels by this daring mode of 
treatment. We must give a few examples of his ‘results.’ 
‘ The alleged situations in which the recorded utterances of 
Jesus were spoken can by no means be implicitly accepted.’ 
‘Several of the reported sayings of Jesus clearly bear the 
impress of a time which’ He ‘did not live to see,’ and in 
particular the precept about taking up one’s cross and follow- 
ing Jesus ‘cannot have taken their present shape till after 
the death of Jesus.’ The authority implied in the words, 
‘“ Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth,” could never have been 
given by Jesus either to the Apostles, or what the context 
leaves open, to his followers in general, still less to Peter.’ 
The baptismal precept at the close of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
‘is questionable, not only because, according to the older 
accounts, the risen Jesus was only seen, not heard,’ but also 
because, in the New Testament, baptism was ‘only in the 
name of Jesus.’ 

This leads us to an important point. What exactly is 
Dr. Schmiedel’s view of the Resurrection of our Lord, and 
of the miracles of the Gospels? As to miracles in general, 
we are told that some doubt as to the accuracy of the 
accounts cannot fail to arise in the mind even of the 
stoutest believer in miracles, when he observes ‘ how contra- 
dictory they are. In particular, the darkness on Good 
Friday (which is not, we may observe, expressly alleged in 
the Gospels to be an eclipse of the sun) is to be rejected 
because an eclipse ‘cannot happen’ on the 14th or 15th 
day of the month. So the narrative really has no relic of 
credibility. The incident of the fig-tree in Holy Week is 
also ‘ unhistorical,’ and to this epithet we may append Pro- 
fessor Cheyne’s own remark (under the article Fig-tree, § 5), 
that by ‘giving up this difficult story’ we reject a narrative 
in which ‘the consistency of the character of the Saviour 
himself’ is in question. The miracles in the Gospel in fact 
show, says Professor Schmiedel (at all events he is not a 
beneficed clergyman in high place in the Church of England 
as is Professor Cheyne), ‘only too clearly with what lack of 
concern for historical precision the evangelists wrote. The 
conclusion is inevitable, that even the one evangelist whose 
story in any particular case involves less of the supernatural 
than that of the others, is still very far from being entitled on 
that account to claim implicit acceptance of his narrative.’ 
What then of the Resurrection? ‘The appearance in Jeru- 


1 The theory of apostolic commission to the whole Christian society 
is ably refuted in Dr. Bright’s Some Aspects of Primitive Church Life, 
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salem to ‘the two women’ who held the risen Lord by the 
feet ‘is almost universally given up, not only because of the 
silence of all the other accounts, but also because in it Jesus 
only repeats the direction which the women had already 
received through the angel. With regard to the other 
accounts, the Professor rejects all that the Gospels relate in 
addition to St. Paul’s list of appearances in the first Epistle 
to the Corinthians, and accordingly regards the statements 
that Jesus was touched and that He ate as ‘incredible.’ 
More important still, and very near to the heart of Chris- 
tianity, is the assertion that ‘the statements as to the empty 
sepulchre are to be rejected’ because St. Paul is silent re- 
garding them, and because the passage in St. Mark about the 
‘unthinkable’ failure of the women to carry out the angel’s 
bidding is to be taken to mean that the whole statement 
about the empty sepulchre was being promulgated for the 
first time by the publication of his Gospel, and that therefore 
in St. Mark we have ‘a virtual admission, veiled indeed, yet 
clear, that all statements as to the empty sepulchre were 
innovations of a later time.’ The empty tomb is a very 
awkward fact for Professor Schmiedel,! and we do not 
wonder that he makes every effort to cut it out from the 
Gospel narrative. ‘Make it as sure as ye can’ will irresist- 
ibly occur to the believer who knows his risen Lord. This 
is perhaps the place to pause for a moment just to say that 
with every desire to give a sympathetic hearing to all sincere 
criticism of the Bible, to grant that many modern conclusions 
about the date and the formation of the Old Testament 
books may be made by those who fully accept the Nicene 
Creed as the standard of orthodoxy, we regard the principles 
on which Professor Schmiedel dissects the Gospels not only 
as erroneous in detailed conclusions, but as pernicious in 
their fundamental assumptions. And we may well ask what 
end, from his point of view, is gained when the miraculous 
element is thus treated? Mr. Gladstone’s magnificent 
answer to a question of this kind will occur to some of 
our readers : 


‘It is, I apprehend, a complete mistake to suppose . . . that all 
which has to be done with Scripture, in order to effect the desired 
transformation of religion, is to alienate from it the miraculous 
element. Tremendous as is the sweeping process which extrudes 
the Resurrection, there is much else, which is in no sense miracu- 
lous, to extrude along with it. . . . Unless it be the healing of the 
ear of Malchus, there is not a miraculous event between the com- 
mencement of the Passion and the Crucifixion itself. Yet the notes 


1 See Dr. Liddon’s Easter Sermons, i. 16. 
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of a superhuman majesty overspread the whole. We talk of all 
religions as essentially one ; but what religion presents to its votaries 
such a tale as this? Bishop Temple, in his sermons at Rugby, has 
been among the later teachers who have shown how the whole 
behaviour of our Lord, in this extremity of His abasement, seems 
more than ever to transcend all human limits, and to exhibit, without 
arguing, His Divinity. The parables, again, are not less refractory 
than the miracles, and must disappear along with them ; for what 
parables are there which are not built upon the idea of His unique 
and transcendent office? The Gospel of St. John has much less of 
miracle than the Synoptics, but it must, of course, descend from its 
pedestal, in all that is most its own. And what is gained by all this 
condemnation, until we get rid of the baptismal formula? It is a 
question, not of excision from the Gospels, but of tearing them into 
shreds. Far be it from me to deny that the parts which remain, or 
which remain legible, are vital parts ; but this is no more than to 
say that there may remain vital organs of a man after the man 
himself has been cut in pieces.’ ! 


At this point Professor Schmiedel cleverly guesses what 
must be in his readers’ mind. ‘ The foregoing sections,’ he 
says, ‘may have sometimes seemed to raise a doubt whether 
any credible elements were to be found in the Gospels at all.’ 
He selects nine passages which ‘ might be called the founda- 
tion-pillars for a truly scientific life of Jesus,’ and in his 
comment on them we reach what we regard as the central 
statement of the Dictionary, and what will show its true drift 
to our orthodox readers. These nine passages are said to 
prove that ‘in the person of Jesus we have to do with a com- 
pletely human being, and that the divine is to be sought in 
him only in the form in which it is capable of being found 
in aman. When we turn tothe treatment of such an impor- 
tant passage as contains the words ‘a ransom for many,’ we 
are told that ‘it can be accepted as genuine if Jesus spoke of 
his life as a ransom in no other sense than that in which he 
did so at the last supper—z.e. as an offering not for sin but 
for the immunity of his followers. . . . Otherwise the doubt 
will have to be expressed, that the sentence comes from the 
Pauline theology.’ With these illustrations of the views of 
the Dictionary on the Incarnation, Death, and Resurrection 
of our Lord, we may be thought to have reached a term 
beyond which it is neither necessary nor profitable to attempt 
to go. It may be well, however, to add a few words on one 
or two of the remaining New Testament articles. The late 
Professor Bruce’s article under the heading of the most sacred 
of all names in some respects is a better article in regard to 


1 Mr, Gladstone, Mineteenth Century, May 1888. 
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the materials of the Gospels than that of Professor Schmiedel, 
but on what we hold to be essential elements it maintains a 
painful silence. This will be seen if we quote in full 
Professor Bruce’s own summary of his contribution : 


‘Jesus Christ, the author and the object of the Christian faith, a 
Jew by race, was born in Palestine towards the end of the reign of 
Herod the Great. The home of his childhood was Nazareth, a 
town in the lower division of the province of Galilee. The family 
to which he belonged was of humble estate. In early youth he 
worked at a handicraft. On arriving at mature manhood he became 
a public teacher, rapidly gained fame, gathered about him disciples, 
offended the ruling classes by free criticism of the prevailing religion, 
and ended a brief but extraordinary career by suffering crucifixion.’ 


It is unnecessary to dwell upon the defects of this passage 
as a summary of the earthly life of our Lord. How erroneous 
a view, taken by itself, it gives of His life might perhaps be 
made clear to some minds by examining the argument of 
such a book as Dr. Young’s Zhe Christ of History. We are 
glad that Professor Bruce, towards the close of his article, 
added that ‘ Christianity could not have entered on its victorious 
career unless the followers of the Crucified had believed that 
he not only died but also rose again.’ For our part we 
must go further and ask whether men who believe what is a 
delusion could have lived and died like the primitive disciples, 
To us it is incredible, and we find the Catholic faith far more 
in harmony with reason and with experience than any un- 
supernatural substitute for Christianity that has ever been 
offered to us. On the hypothesis of a human Jesus we 
cannot understand the faith of the disciples, or the empty 
tomb, or the Lord’s moral character, or the institution of 
Sunday, or the rise and growth of the Church, or the 
memorial of the Eucharist, not to speak of personal expe- 
rience of communion with a risen and Almighty Saviour, 
Who is the Lord and Conqueror of death, and the Channel 
of the Spirit. 

Canon Robinson’s article on the Eucharist contains an 
account of the narratives of the institution, and mentions 
the various allusions to the Eucharist in other passages of the 
New Testament and in non-canonical writings, with remarks 
on early Christian usage, Greek parallels, the Agape, and 
the ‘ development’ of the Eucharist. The article, as a whole, 
is rather thin, and in saying that a second sacrificial aspect 
was given to the Eucharist by the interpretation of our Lord’s 
death as sacrificial, Canon Robinson thinks that the concep- 
tion of a solemn remembrance of that death ‘held a fore- 
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most place in the earliest times.’ It is worth while noticing 
that the sacrificial view of the Eucharist stands or falls with a 
sacrificial view of the Lord’s death ; in other words, that true 
Eucharistic belief depends upon a true belief in the atoning, 
propitiatory character of the Lord’s death. The article on 
Galatia contains the joint work of Mr. Woodhouse and Pro- 
fessor Schmiedel, and the Professor, in the article on the 
Epistle to the Galatians, has adopted the North Galatian 
theory. Both these articles give an account of the most 
recent studies on the subject. The genealogies of our Lord 
are discussed, somewhat briefly, by Professor von Soden, with 
a short addition by Professor Cheyne on the name of Rhesa, 
by way of correcting the explanation of that difficulty given 
in the Hastings Dictionary. Professor von Soden’s work is 
again before us, in conjunction with that of the late Professor 
Robertson Smith, in the article on the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
an article which gives a careful account of the history of 
opinion upon the authorship, but which is lamentably barren 
upon the Christology of the Epistle, both in regard to the per- 
son and the redemptive work of our Lord. Professor Cheyne’s 
article on Hymns is another instance in which the Christolo- 
gical import of the subject—after all the main point in 
Biblical study—is defectively treated, though to be sure he 
takes occasion to say ‘that [two scholars] should hold that 
Mary herself wrote the Magnificat is unfortunate. Under 
the head of Jairus Professor Cheyne says that the name ‘is 
the spontaneous invention of a pious and poetic imagination,’ 
that his faith, ‘though great, is not heroic, for ‘he has the 
superstitious idea that the soul is still hovering about its 
former receptacle. He thinks that it is even ‘doubtful’ 
whether the words Talitha cumi may be accepted, and, apart 
from all these details, ‘ whether the raising of the dead maiden 
is historical is another question.’ He asserts that our Lord 
Himself did not ‘consider it to be within his ordinary pro- 
vince to raise the dead,’ and that the Evangelists not improb- 
ably misunderstood what he calls the deep saying, ‘She is 
not dead, but sleepeth.’ But why ‘deep’ if literally and only 
literally true? The sentence, ‘ They laughed Him to scorn,’ 
rather an awkward insertion in the narrative for Professor 
Cheyne’s theory, he does not attempt toexplain. The article 
on St. John the Baptist is another specimen of Professor 
Cheyne’s work, and falls very far short of a satisfactory ex- 
planation'of the Baptist’s relation to our Lord, and our Lord’s 
referencestohim. In particular we should desire to lay stress 
on the title of the ‘ Bridegroom’ as implying the essential 
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unity of our Lord with the Jehovah of the prophets. In the 
article on John the son of Zebedee Professor Schmiedel 
completes his article on the Gospels. He maintains that the 
Elder was not the same person as the Apostle, and he writes 
on the Apocalypse and the Epistles on the basis of this 
assumption. As to the fourth Gospel, the question of the 
historical value is discussed by a comparison with the 
Synoptists—the Synoptists as their narrative is understood 
by Professor Schmiedel—on various leading incidents in the 
narrative and on important points of teaching. That St. 
John and the first three Evangelists are ‘in no way reconcil- 
able’ is the shortest summary which can be given of the 
Professor’s conclusions, and he is disposed to take the narra- 
tive in a symbolical sense: that is, to explain away its value 
as history and to dwell upon the elevating influence of its 
ideas. We need not go into details, but we must mention 
that the Professor says that anyone who finds himself unable 
to accept the dogma of the Holy Trinity can support himself 
by the fourth Gospel, which declares ‘that the Holy Spirit 

had no existence before the exaltation of Christ’ He also 

infers from 2 Cor. iii. 17 that the Holy Ghost ‘is identical 

with the exalted Christ.’ He supposes that the beatitude 

which our Lord spoke on Low-Sunday is a basis on which a 

man may take his stand who finds himself ‘ unable to believe 

that Jesus needed to legitimize his claims by means of 
miracle,’ and he quotes other passages from the Gospel which 

in his opinion justify those who are no longer able to think 

of the second coming of Christ in bodily form, or of a bodily 

resurrection, or a final judgment once for all on the last day, 

or of ‘the value of the sacrament of the Eucharist as an ab- 

solute one. And ‘if the foot-washing never occurred in a 

literal sense,’ it has yet been ‘the achievement of Christ’ to 

bring the new commandment of love into the world. 

The last article which we shall mention is on Joseph (in 
the New Testament) by Professor Cheyne. He thinks that 
‘we may at any rate accept as a historical certainty the words 
“ He was buried,” ’ though he is bound to admit that few critics 
except Strauss have cavilled with the chief points which are 
connected with Joseph of Arimathea. With regard to the 
husband of our Lord’s Virgin Mother, he tells us that ‘ it be- 
comes the historical student to confess that the name of the 
father of Jesus is, to say the least, extremely uncertain.’ Yet 
he would not hastily ‘assert that there was no element of 
truth’ in what is said of him. 

Here we may conclude. We desire to listen frankly and 
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sympathetically to the facts which modern criticism is bring- 
ing to light both in the Old and New Testaments, but we do 
not on that account feel bound to accept every theory that may 
be laid before us, and when we do see reason for cutting the 
heart out of Christianity we trust that we shall say so honestly, 
and not go on repeating the language of the Nicene Creed, 
which is now to us the most precious expression of Gospel 
truth, and as of old ‘ the living proof of the Church’s victory.’ 


ArT. II.—BISHOP STUBBS. 


1. The Constitutional History of England in its Origin and 
Development. By WILLIAM StTusss, M.A. (Oxford, 
1874-8.) 

. The Early Plantagenets. By WILLIAM STUuBBS, M.A. 
(London, 1874.) 

3. Lectures on Medieval and Modern History. By WILLIAM 

StTusss, D.D. (Oxford, 1886.) 

4. Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum. By WILLIAM STUBBS, 
M.A. (Oxford, 1858.) 

. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese. By 
WILLIAM StTusss, D.D., Bishop of Chester, at his 
Primary Visitation, October 1886. (Chester, 1886.) 

. The Bishop of Oxford’s Primary Charge, 1890. Second 
Charge, 1893. Third Charge, 1896. Fourth Charge, 
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IN our last number we called attention to the very striking 
words in which the work of our late Queen had been 
eulogised by one of the greatest men of her reign, and we 
pleaded for their publication. On the day of the issue of 
that number the Bishop of Oxford passed away. 

‘It will be for the generation that is coming now into the 
place of us departing ones,’ he wrote, ‘to make the brother- 
hood one of faith, religion, conscious, loving and effective 
unity ’—the brotherhood of the English race at home and 
over sea, ‘the vitalizing, sympathizing force and instinct 
of nationality’ which have been the growth of the reign 
and the work, to a large extent, of the life which were 
ended. It is probable that he felt, as he thus spoke, that he 
was indeed ‘of the ‘departing ones ’—that he already heard 
the call, and was ready to depart. We feel to-day, when we 
remember him, that his own work was not a small one in 
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linking together the Empire which had grown into so close 
a uuion in his lifetime. For indeed the work of a true 
historian is notably to make a great people recognize its 
kinship and its heritage in the past; and as years went on 
those who knew the ideas which Dr. Stubbs had emphasized 
again and again could see that they were slowly penetrating 
into the public mind and finding expression in public life. 
The great historian was a great educator, more than most 
men saw while he was yet living. His work in that regard 
will be noted and carried on, we do not doubt, in the 
generations that are to come. 

The life of the late Bishop of Oxford was not outwardly 
eventful, and his influence was one of those which are often 
not adequately estimated during their immediate work. Like 
Bishop Butler, whom, in the solid, unostentatious, deeply 
powerful nature of his mind and work, he much resembled, 
he owed nothing to outward circumstances or critical events. 
He rose, and he influenced, by the sheer power of mind and 
of character. 

The facts of his life can hardly be dwelt on at length. 
The son of a Yorkshire lawyer, he owed his first successes to 
the wise patronage of Dr. Longley, afterwards Archbishop. 
A steadily successful University career, a Fellowship, a country 
living, a happy marriage, the gradual recognition of tastes 
and interests which the acute old Dean Gaisford had years 
before observed, the opening of opportunities of important 
work for learning, an Oxford professorship, notable services 
to a Royal Commission, a canonry of St. Paul’s, the 
episcopate—there is nothing here which marks a life of 
striking interest. The great rewards of learning, the acclaim 
of the savants of Europe, ratified by the distinctions which 
Sovereigns have it in their power to bestow, touched the 
imagination of only a few. Dr. Stubbs, in truth, outside the 
world of learning and outside the inner circle of eminent men 
who really know what are the powerful influences of the day 
and which the powerful minds, was not widely known. But 
all through his life his fame was growing, and will, we feel 
sure, continue to grow. 

A few dates may be given for the sake of convenience in 
an article which does not claim to give even the briefest 
biographical sketch. William Stubbs was born on June 21, 
1825. From a private school at Knaresborough he passed 
to Ripon Grammar School, and thence to Christ Church, 
Oxford. He was there a sizar, and, as such, could never 
become a student. The only comment that is needed on 
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this fact is that he never ceased to speak of his indebted- 
ness to the House or lost an opportunity of expressing his 
affection. He delighted to describe himself in his Charge 
of 1893 as ‘a loyal and devoted son of the House.’ In 1848 
he took his degree, with a first class in classics and a third 
in mathematics. In the same year he succeeded his lifelong 
friend Edward Augustus Freeman in his Fellowship at 
Trinity. Two years later he took the college living of Nave- 
stock, Essex, which he held for sixteen years. It is worth 
remembering that when he was elected Bishop of Chester 
a letter appeared in the Guardian, written by an Essex 
neighbour of his, warmly eulogizing the regularity and devo- 
tion of his work as a parish priest. It was certainly of great 
advantage to him in later days that he could sympathize 
from personal experience with the toil and difficulties of a 
country parson’s life. 

Already he had become attached to the Tractarian party, 
and, while always retaining his independence of judgment, 
he remained to the end the firm and enlightened supporter 
of the principles which he, with them, believed to be those 
of the Catholic Church and the branch of it established by 
God’s providence in England. It will be remembered by 
many that on Dr. Pusey’s death he touchingly commemorated 
him in a sermon at St. Paul’s as ‘the master.’ At the time 
of the Vatican Council, when it was hoped that the delibera- 
tions of that body might still be influenced by the earnestness, 
the sincerity, and the learning of the Catholics of the English 
Church, he aided Dr. Pusey in bringing out the new edition 
of Torquemada’s treatise on the Immaculate Conception, 
contributing to the work and reading all the sheets.’ His 
deep affection for Dr. Liddon—once his pupil, later his 
brother canon—will not be forgotten by any who knew him. 
The last time that Dr. Liddon preached in the Cathedral 
Church of Christ, Dr. Stubbs, then bishop of the diocese, 
came in quietly before the service and sat almost unobserved 
among the congregation. And when the association on 
earth was ended it was with a peculiar sense of bereavement, 
touched with a special pain at the intellectual troubles of 
those days, that the Bishop commemorated his friend in his 
second Charge to the diocese of Oxford. After speaking 
of the losses that the Church had sustained in the Dean 
of St. Paul’s, in Noel Freeling and Aubrey Moore, he added : 


1 Life of Dr. Pusey, vol. iv. pp. 181-2; Stubbs’s Lectures on Medi- 
eval and Modern History, 3rd edit. p. viii. 
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‘Of Liddon I might say more, for not only to me as my pupil, 
as my Closest friend and fellow canon and fellow student, has his 
call away from us been a most grievous sorrow, but in his identifica- 
tion with the work of the Church in the diocese, at Cuddesdon and 
elsewhere, he was so distinctly an Oxford man in all senses that we 
can never cross the great quadrangle without thinking of him as 
still in spirit working on us and with us. He too might have been 
reserved for greater work still, and still more trying times. May God 
grant that the evil to come, from which he was taken, be not too 
much for us,’ ! 


But we have been led aside from the brief record of the 
chief dates of the Bishop’s life. In 1862 he was appointed 
librarian to the Archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth. 
After failing, to the astonishment of the learned and the loud 
indignation of his friend Freeman, to be elected to the new 
Chichele Chair of Modern History, he was appointed to the 
Regius Professorship at Oxford in 1866. To this chair a 
Fellowship at Orel College is attached ; and Mr. Stubbs took 
the college living at Cholderton in 1875, and held it till, in 
1879, he was appointed to a canonry of St. Paul’s. 

During this time he had written his great work, he had 
edited medizval chroniclers in a manner which it is not too 
much to say set a new standard in such work, and he had 
been probably the most active and important member of the 
Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Courts. On each of 
these points we propose to say a few words. We will now 
only complete the brief record of his life. In 1884, on the 
resignation of Dr. Jacobson, he was nominated to the see of 
Chester. He was consecrated on St. Mark’s Day, 1884, in 
York Minster, by Archbishop Thomson and a notable body 
of Northern prelates. 

On the resignation of Dr. Mackarness his translation to 
the see of Oxford was hailed with universal satisfaction. It 
is said that when the vacancy was announced one of his 
family mentioned to Dean Church that it was thought that 
Mr. Francis Paget would be appointed to fill it, and that the 
Dean at once said, ‘I hope not—at least, not yet. It ought 
to be Dr. Stubbs.’ The years that followed the translation 
were years of especially arduous and anxious work. At the 
same time honours were showered upon the great worker 
from many sides. He was made D.C.L. of Oxford and 
LL.D. of Cambridge, Edinburgh, Dublin, and Heidelberg, 
honoris causa. He was elected a member of the Royal 
Irish, Prussian, Danish, and Bavarian Academies, and a 


1 Second Charge, 1893, p. 8. 
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corresponding member of the Institute of France. In 1897 
he received the crowning honour of being created Foreign 
Knight of the Prussian Order pour le Mérite, to which dis- 
tinction the Bishop of Winchester, speaking after Dr. Stubbs’s 
death in Convocation, alluded with a special pride. He sat 
with Archbishop Benson in the case of Reed v. the Bishop 
of Lincoln, though any direct share in the judgment was 
disclaimed for him both by himself and the Primate. We 
believe that his last public act was the delivery of the 
remarkable sermon, in the presence of the King and the 
German Emperor, on February 3, 1901, to which reference 
has already been made. Already his health was known to 
be failing, and though he struggled bravely to the end to 
carry on his work, his strength at last gave way, and he died 
on April 22, 1901, it may truly be said ‘in harness to the 
last.’ 

It will be seen that the Bishop took part, outwardly at 
least, in no great crisis, and only indirectly was concerned in 
any great movement. His was the life of ascholar primarily, 
and only secondarily of an administrator. As a man of 
learning he belonged to that small class of men who have 
advanced in an eminent degree the standard of scholarship 
and knowledge. As a bishop he was one of those, whose 
lack Archbishop Benson so greatly deplored, who rise above 
parochial to really statesmanlike, national, and Catholic 
interests. 

If there is not much to tell, in his life, of events or striking 
incidents, there is no difficulty in recalling personal reminis- 
cences of a particularly happy kind. We will quote two, 
The first is the passage in which the Bishop, speaking at 
Reading in 1889, sketched the historical influences which may 
be thought to have given the bent to his mind : 


‘I was born under the shadow of the great castle in whick 
Becket’s murderers found refuge during the year that followed his 
martyrdom, the year during which the dogs under the table declined 
to eat their crusts. There, too, as customary tenants of the Forest, 
my forefathers had done suit and service to Richard, King of the 
Romans, and after him to Queen Philippa and John of Gaunt, 
long before poor King Richard was kept a prisoner in the king’s 
chamber. My grandfather’s house stood on the ground on which Earl 
Thomas of Lancaster was taken prisoner by Edward II., on the very 
site of the battle of Boroughbridge ; he, too, was churchwarden of the 
chapel in which the earl was captured. The first drive that my 
father ever took me led us across Marston Moor ; one great-grand- 
father lived in an old manor-house of the monks of Fountains ; 
another had a farm in the village where Harold Hardrada fell before 
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the son of Godwin. Then, within a radius of ten miles, we returned 
ten members to Parliament from five boroughs, two lying in the same 
parish, and one or other and all together using every different 
franchise known to the law before the Reform Act. That Act, and the 
agitation that preceded it, are among my very earliest recollections, 
and the question of the franchise was made familiar by the fact that 
another grandfather was prosecuted by order of the House of 
Commons for a riotous attempt to defeat the right, exercised by the 
Duke of Devonshire, of returning two members for the town by the 
votes of forty of his tenants, not one of whom was resident or had 
any other qualification than a deed of feoffment of a burgage, given 
him as he entered the polling booth and returned when he left it. 
Nay, if I may boast of my own exploits, I could tell you how I myself, 
before the passing of the Act, was privileged to wave the true- blue 
Tory flag in the face of Henry Brougham, one of the last represen- 
tatives of the pocket borough.’ ! 


To this delightful fragment of autobiography may be 
added another which speaks of later years, and of the process 
by which the compiler of the Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum 
became himself ‘one of the materials for his own manipula- 
tion.’ 


‘I have, I believe, naturally that strong instinct for the investi- 
gation of continuities and coincidences which leads men to the study 
of chronology and genealogy for the pleasure of exercise, an instinct 
that was favoured by the circumstances of early home education and 
local associations ; my first attempts in the direction of research 
were the collection and arrangement of dates and dynasties. This 
book is an illustration of the passion, and something more. It was 
published nearly forty years ago, but the collection of the materials 
had begun at least as early as 1848 ; it was founded on the examina- 
tion of the records of the Church preserved in the Episcopal Regis- 
ters of the several dioceses, in the collections formed by Henry 
Wharton and Dr. Ducarel at Lambeth, in the manuscript chronicles 
in the Bodleian, the British Museum, and at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, and in the treasures of the Public Record Office. It 
was published by the Delegates of the University Press, on the 
recommendation chiefly of Dr. Jacobson. . . . Four years afterwards 
I became the custodian of the Lambeth MSS. in succession to 
Wharton and Ducarel ; in 1863 I was privileged to take part in 
the publication, under the Master of the Rolls, of the Chronicles 
and Records at which I had worked in MS. ; three years later, as 
Regius Professor of Modern History, I took up the responsibilities 
which, as Delegate of the Press and Curator of the Bodleian, had 
rested on the two patrons of my book; and finally succeeding 
Bishop Jacobson in the see of Chester, I somehow achieved that 
combination of objectivity and subjectivity which made me one of 


1 Lectures on Medieval and Modern History, 3x4 edition, pp. 474-8. 
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the materials for my own manipulation. The book, then, is an 
example of continuity and coincidence.’ ! 


No words of ours could half so well describe the interests 
of the Bishop’s life as these two extracts from his own ‘ occa- 
sional’ writings. We must turn to them, too, for happy 
illustrations of his friendship with brother historians. The 
words in which he told of how he first made acquaintance 
with J. R. Green will well bear quoting again. Thus he told 
the story when he gave his farewell lecture at Oxford in 
1884: 


‘I am tempted to modify the excessive dryness, as the Edinburgh 
Reviewer puts it, of my discourse, by telling the story of our first 
introduction to one another, chiefly because it has been made the 
subject of a myth which has made us both a little, or not a little, 
ridiculous. Some of you, I dare say, remember a paragraph which 
went the round of the September papers years ago, and told how two 
persons, a stout and pompous professor and a bright ascetic young 
divine, met in a railway carriage ; how the burly professor aired his 
erudition by a little history lecture on every object of interest that 
was passed on the road, and how each of his assumptions and asser- 
tions was capped by an answer from the ascetic divine which showed 
that he knew it all and knew it better. The professor at last, 
exasperated by the rejoinders, broke into a parody of the famous 
address of Erasmus, ‘aut Morus aut Diabolus,’substituting for “ Morus” 
“Johnny Green.” Could this be true? It was in 1863 that we met : 
I was not yet a professor ; he had not begun to wear the air of an 
ascetic. We were invited to Wells, to a meeting of the Somerset 
Archeological Society, to stay with a common friend whom you will 
have no difficulty in identifying. I was told, “If you leave the 
station at two you will meet Green, and possibly Dimock,” the 
biographer of St. Hugh, whom I knew already. I knew by descrip- 
tion the sort of man I was to meet ; I recognized him as he got into 
the Wells carriage, holding in his hand a volume of Renan. I said 
to myself, “If I can hinder, he shall not read that book.” We sat 
opposite, and fell immediately into conversation. I dare say that I 
aired my erudition so far as to tell him that I was going to the 
Archeological meeting and to stay at Somerleaze. ‘‘Oh, then,” he 
said, “you must be either Stubbs or Dimock.” I replied, “I am 
not Dimock.” He came to me at Navestock afterwards, and that 
volume of Renan found its way uncut into my waste-paper basket. 
That is all ; a matter of confusion and inversion ; and so, they say, 
history is written. Well, perhaps a friendship between two historical 
workers may be called a historic friendship, and, to be historical, 
should gather some of the mist of fable about its beginning : 
anyhow it was a friendship that lasted for his life, and the loss of 
which I sha]l never cease regretting.’ ? 


1 Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, 2nd edition, pp. ix-x. 
2 Lectures, 3rd edition, pp. 432-433. 
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In the later years of their friendship, when Dr. Stubbs and 
Mr. Green were examining together in the History Schools 
at Oxford, the former, in vzva voce, asked a candidate, read- 
ing from his paper as he spoke, ‘I see you say that “ George 
III. had an invincible hatred of men of genius.” Where did 
you get that extraordinary statement from?’ The candidate 
looked very uncomfortable, but said not a word. Green 
wrote on a piece of paper, which he passed to his colleague, 
these words, ‘ Verbatim from my History’! Solvuntur risu 
tabule ! 

A still longer and more ‘ historic’ friendship was that with 
E. A. Freeman. Delightful records of it occur in the Dean 
of Winchester’s Life of the historian of the Norman Conquest, 
letters full of humour and affection such as Freeman wrote so 
well, Friends they were from old days at Oxford, and the 
friendship lasted till the death of the elder man. Freeman 
attended the consecration of Stubbs—the ‘hallowing’ he 
called it—in York Minster, and noted! ‘how feeble an 
English procession is, and how our bishops want something 
more, and when he succeeded him in the Regius Professor- 
ship of Modern History at Oxford, spoke of him with ‘ fervid 
words of eulogy’ which will not easily be forgotten by those 
who heard them.?, And among the last published words of 
the younger man was this summing up of the appreciation of 
a lifetime :— 


‘What can I say of him now?’ he wrote, when he mentioned 
Mr. Freeman, ‘ but that he was the most faithful and kindest friend, 
truly sympathetic and more than appreciative—however much we 
differed in view, or varied in our choice and method and field of 
work? He was a really great and finished scholar, and one in whom 
a peculiar fineness of judgment—for which, early in our acquaintance, 
our friend A. W. Haddan specially pointed him out to me—was 
curiously combined with a certain vivacity of combative energy that 
seemed at once to invite attack and insure defeat.’ 


These two were among the closest but by no means the 
only friendships of Bishop Stubbs’s life. He was indeed a 
man of many friendships. It is difficult to think that a man 
so generous in giving of his best can ever have made an 
enemy. Certainly those who came to know him well felt a 
very deep affection mingle with their reverence for his cha- 
racter and his learning. ‘Steeped in clerical and conservative 
principles’ he called himself, and yet he was truly sympathetic 
with men of very different opinions. Perhaps sympathy was, 

1 Life, vol. ii. p. 280. 2 See Life, vol. ii. p. 282. 
5 Lectures, 3rd edition, p. x. 
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at the bottom, the most marked feature of his character. It 
was that which gave a special tone to his wide tolerance, 
and to his episcopal prudence and judgment. And to the 
deeper qualities of his mind and heart was added a delightful 
simplicity and freedom of humour. He always seemed a 
happy man as well as one who loved to make others happy. 
He had the ‘joyful gladness to such as are true-hearted’ 
of which he spoke once in a memorable sermon. Stories of 
fun are as commonly told of him as of Archbishop Magee, 
though the fun has hardly the same tone. His mot on his 
transference to Oxford has lately been told without point. 
It was, of course, ‘ Like Homer, I lose so much by transla- 
tion’—Bishop Mackarness having a pension. Those who 
saw the becoming reverence and deepening solemnity with 
which a gathering of city notables listened to him when, at a 
prize-giving at the Oxford High School, he elaborated for 
nearly five minutes the constant resort that he made to the 
one book which he had ever at hand, night and day, the one 
book that a bishop must always have, ‘ You know it well— 
it begins with B—Bradshaw,’ will not forget the scene. 
‘Could not this be done without all this organizing?’ he 
once said in the vestry of an Oxford church where a particu- 
larly noisy clergyman was fussing about the arrangements, 
while his organ, in which he took great pride, was playing its 
loudest. He often relieved the tedium of meetings which 
seemed to him to do no practical good, by the manufacture 
of epigrams. Here is one which we believe has never been 
printed : 
‘To the “Etat c’est moi” of Louis le Roi 
A parallel case I afford. 
Something like it, you see, may be said about me ; 
Am I not the Diocesan Bo’*red ?’ 

His humour, so easy and delightful, was the outward sign 
of a nature which was full of kindly thought. All classes 
of men liked him, because he seemed to understand and 
sympathize with all classes. He would ‘get on’ as well with 
the clerk at a bookstall or a railway porter as with a college 
don. The only people who could not get on with him were 
those in whom there was a spice at least of the prig or the pre- 
tentious bore. The words in which he half-seriously described 
himself in his last Oxford lecture may well sum up all that 
we have space here to say: 

‘I know that I have great faults ; I have a good deal of sympathy, 
but too little zeal : sometimes I have feared that, in my lack of zeal, 

1 Lectures, 3rd edition, pp. 442-43. 
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my fellow-workers have detected or suspected a lack of sympathy : 
somehow the adage “ melior est conditio prohibentis” does come to 
be confused with or to be interpreted into the policy of ‘‘ How not 
to do it”: perhaps I have tried to work too much in my own way 
and too little in theirs. Then, too, I have never been able to 
reconcile myself with smoking, late hours, dinner parties, Sunday 
breakfasts, or University sermons: nor is Joe Pullen’s tree such a 
landmark in my life as it might very well be to the benefit of my 
constitution.’ 


His recreations, he wrote, were ‘making out pedigrees and 
correcting proof-sheets. But he was also a voracious novel- 
reader. It used to be said of him that he read Monte 
Cristo once a year before he was a bishop, and twice a year 
afterwards, and he half admitted the impeachment. As is 
the case with many students, omnivorous reading was his 
diversion, special reading his work. He seemed to read 
everything and to remember everything. 

We pass to a brief estimate of the work of the great 
historian who was also a great bishop. The nature and 
variety of his work, as well as the mass of it, make it pecu- 
liarly difficult to estimate in a brief space. His first under- 
takings were characteristic alike of his interests and his 
method. Of the Regzstrum Sacrum Anglicanum, originally 
published in 1858, we have already said something, in 
quoting from the preface of the second edition. It is a 
remarkable monument of minute and accurate research, 
the value of which to the historian those who have used it 
will not be inclined to underrate. Not altogether dis- 
similar work was involved in the preparation of the three 
volumes of Councils, which were edited in conjunction with 
A. W. Haddan, an indispensable adjunct, or introduction, 
to Wilkins, and a permanent addition to historical know- 
ledge. The Constitutional History, supplemented—chrono- 
logically, it was introduced—by the volume of Select Charters, 
is of course the great work of Dr. Stubbs’s life. It is 
a book of which it is difficult to speak in terms that may 
not sound exaggerated ; but the more it is studied the more 
does its extraordinary combination of excellencies appear. 
Its minute accuracy has rarely been questioned, and still 
more rarely with success. It is notable how respectfully 
real scholars, such as Professor Maitland and Mr. J. H. 
Round, speak of it, however revolutionary their own opinions 
or conclusions may be. In a few points its decisions have 
been modified in the latest editions. Dr. Stubbs was always 
open to new light, while he was never hasty in his decisions. 
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He accepted, for instance, the discovery of Professor Vina- 
gradoff with regard to folk-land, and he gave full considera- 
tion to what Mr. Round had written on scutage, and on 
knight-service ; but in the eighth edition of his Se/ect Charters 
he repeated a very timely caution as to the hasty conclusions 
into which some modern investigators have been led by 
taking the first mention of an institution in an existing docu- 
ment for its creation. But the accuracy of the book was only 
one of its many merits. It gave a conspectus of English 
history up to the end of the Middle Ages such as no other 
book has ever given—exact, illuminative, vigorous, sym- 
pathetic. The mass of details, financial, administrative, 
military, as well as political, was marshalled with an extra- 
ordinary precision. The longest and most arid investiga- 
tions, when they were accomplished, were seen to yield the 
clearest and most important results. With an entire absence 
of assumption, or strain, or unwarrantable picturesqueness or 
hasty generalization, the past was made to live truthfully 
before the reader, as few writers indeed have made it to live. 
Dr. Stubbs’s method was only primarily one of exhaustive 
investigation and patient building-up of conclusions. It was 
rare that he allowed himself the opportunity for eloquence ; 
but when the opportunity came he showed that he could 
take it, and there are few more eloquent passages in English 
prose than his character of Henry V. 

Writing with a freer pen, and in a style more directly 
pictorial, he made a living study of ‘the Early Plantagenets.’ 
The two styles were blended in his remarkable prefaces, 
which Mr. Freeman never wearied of saying were his greatest 
work. Here it must be remembered that he began with 
very minute textual work among manuscripts, work of 
paleography and collation and criticism. When he had 
studied every source of information that could illustrate his 
subject, after he had made his exact text, he summed up his 
conclusions in prefaces which are masterpieces of historical 
art. The Memorials of Dunstan reversed the judgment of 
generations on that great statesman, and set before the world 
what was practically a re-creation of a misrepresented hero. 
The Chronicles of Richard of Hoveden again proved a 
peculiarly congenial field for the close investigation and 
the luminous judgment of the great scholar. The prefaces, 
whether dealing with the character of kings or the compari- 
son of sources, are an education in the study of mediaeval 
history. The prefaces to the Memorials of Richard I. have 
that touch of enthusiasm which decisively marks the work 
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of the greatest historians. Beside them are the prefaces 
to the two volumes called Benedict of Peterborough, a 
masterly criticism and synthesis. A student must feel, as he 
turns again over these pages, and the many other prefaces— 
ending with the second volume of William of Malmesbury, 
issued when its editor was Bishop of Oxford—almost be- 
wildered by the richness of the field that lies before him. 
There is no side of those marvellous two centuries that 
followed the Norman Conquest that is not illuminated. We 
cannot linger on the subject. We can only say that all 
students of history must feel strongly that every effort should 
be made to procure the separate publication of the purely 
historical matter in these prefaces. 

The same, we feel strongly, applies to the elaborate 
Appendices which Dr. Stubbs contributed to the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Courts. Nothing in 
our generation has done more to impress upon the public the 
true position and claims of the Church of England than 
these lucid and exhaustive summaries. No one who has 
watched the growth of public opinion can doubt that, slowly 
indeed, but surely, their conclusions have passed into the 
common stock of knowledge, and have served to enlighten 
statesmen as well as ordinary folk as to the constitutional 
history of the oldest of our institutions. Of late years, it is 
true, their main contention has been subjected to severe 
criticism. Professor Maitland’s book, Roman Canon Law in 
the English Church, has been taken—much too hastily, we 
believe—to have settled the question against Dr. Stubbs’s view 
and to have proved that the English Church in the Middle 
Ages was actually, and recognized both theoretically and 
practically that it was, in bondage to the legal system of the 
Papacy. On this subject Dr. Stubbs said a few wise words 
in the third edition of his Lectures, which seem to us to state 
the case most accurately. They deserve very careful study, 
and we believe that they anticipate what will be the final 
decision of the learned world. We believe, with the author 
himself, that the Appendices were ‘ true history and the result 
of hard work.’! 

This leads us to remind ourselves that in all that belonged 
to the Middle Ages Dr. Stubbs was, more than any other 
writer that we know, thoroughly at home. He knew the 
theology and religion which were at the root of medieval 
life so thoroughly, that he came to the politics and the law 
and the administration prepared with clues to matters which 

1 Lectures, 3rd edition, p. 435. 
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the ablest writers have often found, and do find, dark. That 
seems to us to be the main reason for regarding Dr. Stubbs 
as a far safer guide than Professor Maitland. He knew 
the Middle Ages from within, which, with all his accuracy 
and historical insight, Professor Maitland cannot do, simply 
because he does not understand or sympathize with the 
Catholicism round which medizval life centred. 

This knowledge of Dr. Stubbs, conspicuous in the books 
we have named, was seen no less clearly in the articles which 
he contributed to the Dzctionary of Christian Biography, 
among which, to mention but one instance, the life of Bede 
is a very model of its kind. And we do not need to say 
how powerfully this knowledge served its possessor when he 
came to exercise the functions of a bishop. 

His five Charges, one to the diocese of Chester, four to 
the diocese of Oxford, are full (as we noted at the time of 
their delivery) of profound wisdom, intimate knowledge of 
clerical life, and shrewd practical sense. But their chief 
mark is the tone of solemn and impressive reality that rings 
through them all. At Chester, in October 1886, he spoke 
very clearly and very strongly on several questions of the 
day, and on their relation to the great verities of the faith. 
By anticipation he answered, with sound sense and not with- 
out humour, the fallacious argument of the ‘ fatal opulence of 
bishops.’ And by anticipation.also he answered the demand 
that is now being made, by advocates of Church Reform, for 
a communicant test: 


‘I hope that the use of the Holy Communion as a test of 
any kind will never be restored amongst us ; it cannot be restored 
without a return to and an aggravation of the miserable abuses 
which were the cause and justification of the legislation which 
abolished it.’ ! 


He showed a wise readiness, while retaining every 
doctrinal safeguard, to relax some of the provisions of the 
Act of Uniformity.? He showed the folly of an attempt to 
widen the terms of admission to the Church of England. 
‘The great fundamental evil,’ he said, ‘ of our present religious 
history is not difference of opinion, not even difference of 
belief, but the mischief of self-will and the damage of dis- 
proportion. And with true dignity he refused to be content 

1 Charge, p. 49. 

2 E.g. ‘Certain portions of the prayers might be marked for optional 
recitation whilst guarded against doctrinal manipulation ; the reading of 
the Ten Commandments might be dispensed with except in high 
celebrations,’ etc. Charge, p. 46. 
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with the popular view that ecclesiastics were unfit to act as 
judges in Church suits. 


‘It is a disgrace to a Church to have to confess that it is 
governed by men who have neither time nor ability to examine into 
hard questions ; and it shall not be, so long as I can raise my voice 
to deny it—it shall not be said of the Church of England that she is 
the only religious body in the world which is obliged, by the incapa- 
city of her rulers, to devolve the decision of her most momentous 
interests on men who are uninformed and untrained for the con- 
sideration of them, having a clergy neither learned enough, nor just 
enough, nor careful enough to furnish faithful judges.’ ! 


From the Oxford Charges we must content ourselves with 
a few quotations, without detailed reference to their contents. 
The very strong protest which the Bishop made on the 
subject of the Higher Criticism will not be forgotten ; and its 
impressiveness was increased by the fact that it came from a 
man of trained historical and critical judgment, who was 
accustomed to weigh his words. 

When he first came to Oxfordshire he showed how well 
he knew the history of the see, and how clearly he saw the 
enormous difficulties of its administration. He said in his 
primary Charge (p. 9): 

‘The diocese consists of three counties of very similar size and 
population : Oxfordshire containing 739 square miles, and, by the 
census of 1881, a population of 179,650; Berkshire 752 square 
miles and 218,382 souls ; Buckinghamshire 738 square miles and 
176,277 souls. All three counties, judging from a comparison of the 
successive censuses, are increasing in population ; but Berkshire, 
owing to the development of Reading and the Windsor neighbour- 
hood, out of all proportion to the other two. Ecclesiastically, each 
of the counties forms an archdeaconry, and each archdeaconry con- 
tains a different number of rural deaneries ; Oxford ten deaneries 
with 240 benefices ; Berkshire nine deaneries with 192 parishes ; 
Bucks eleven deaneries and 213 livings. Each has a varied character 
of scenery, interest, and inhabitants, and each a varied sort of indus- 
trial interest ; each, I may add, has a different history, and historical 
and political associations of its own, nationally and ecclesiastically. 

‘The county of Oxford has been for three centuries under its 
own bishop, retaining little more than a traditional connexion with 
the mother church at Lincoln; Buckinghamshire and Berkshire 
were within our own memory brought in, the former from Lincoln, 
and the latter from Salisbury. Oxfordshire, under a succession of 
eminent prelates, and to some extent because of its closer connexion 
with the University, seems to have been, since the creation of the 
see, well cared for ; it has always had good churches, and a long 
series of eminent clergymen among its incumbents ; judging too 

1 Charge, p. 14. 
VOL. LII.—NO., CIV. x 
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from the mass of letters which my predecessors have left behind 
them, I should say that discipline has, as a rule, been carefully 
administered. The same may be said for Berkshire, which lay very 
conveniently under the eye of the Bishop of Salisbury. Bucking- 
hamshire, owing doubtless to its distance from Lincoln or from the 
residence of the bishop, was less well looked after, and perhaps the 
diversified character of its conformation and population may have 
made it difficult of communication. Since the Reformation, too, 
and especially since the great Rebellion, in which Buckinghamshire 
took a strong part on the side opposed to the king, the Puritan ele- 
ment in that country was stronger than in the other two ; and many 
illustrations of this inclination as still operative are traceable in 
remote effects.’ 


From his second Charge we will only quote three passages 
—the first on disestablishment, the second on the position of 
the English Church, the third on the English Reformers’ 
belief in episcopacy. 

‘I can but say, as I have said long ago in St. Paul’s Cathedral : 
Disestablish and disendow the Church of England to-day, and such 
is my confidence in the good hand of my God upon her, and my 
belief in the mission of my people, that I am ready to say that in 
less than fifty years she would be more powerful in all ways than she 
is now—but the risk could be run only on the jeopardy of the 
millions of souls that would be left to ruin in the first stages of the 
experiment, and it cannot be incurred by us who are in trust, without 
a certain desertion of our duty, and disloyalty to the cause that 
we are sworn to serve. If the change is forced on us, from without, 
we will face it manfully, and in faith continue our work on new con- 
ditions, but it is no true honesty, and it cannot be true policy, to 
betray the citadel because our forces can be possibly better handled 
in the field.’ ! 


He spoke thus strongly because of his firm belief in the 
Catholic Church. 


‘Next, what is the Church of England? The Church of England 
I hold to be a portion of this Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, One 
; Church, which is the presentation of the same, to us and our 
/ nation and country; and in which we and our fellow churchmen 
realize our own condition as members of the mystical body of the 
Lord. I believe that I am justified in this by the evidence which I 
have of the continuity of faith, of apostolic order and succession, of 
ministry and service, and I am desirous to uphold my belief, not- 
withstanding the claims and assumptions of attacking parties, Roman 
or Puritan. We unchurch no one, so far as I can see, but claim and 
hold fast what we have received.’ ? 


And this, belief he knew was shared by the leaders of the 
English Reformation. 
1 Second Charge, p. 55. 
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2 Ibid. p. 38. 
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‘Up to the period of the Reformation there was no other idea of 
episcopacy except that of transmission of apostolic commission ; that 
the ministry of the episcopal government could be introduced with- 
out such a link was never contemplated until Bugenhagen recon- 
stituted a nominal episcopate in Denmark, and this was an example 
not likely to be taken in England ; nor was it so accepted. There 
is then no occasion to test the writings of the Elizabethan divines in 
search of traces of a belief in their own official existence.’ ! 


His third Charge to the See of Oxford, in 1896, was 
notable for a careful discussion of the approaches that seemed 
to be made towards unity by an investigation of the authority 
of Anglican orders, and for a noble defence of the marriage 
law of the Church. It contained, too, a passage, half auto- 
biographical, which, for many reasons, is worth repeating 
to-day. 


‘I think that, after ten years of an episcopal income, I can truly 
say, and am justified in saying it, that it does not place its earner in 
a position that on pecuniary grounds is to be coveted ; his income 
may be increased sevenfold, his liabilities are increased seventy and 
sevenfold ; when the absolutely inseparable charges and obligations 
are satisfied, the man who holds it finds himself, as the successful 
lawyer when he becomes a judge, considerably poorer than he might 
fairly reckon on being if he had chosen to retain the way of making 
his own living which, supposing himself to be a person qualified for 
his post, he may be understood to have held before promotion. The 
appropriation of the income of the See of Oxford to the increase of 
parochial incomes in the diocese would add an average sum of some 
4/7. 10s. to each ; and that would of course mean the cessation of 
such work and help as the bishop, who, on the theory of our critics, 
is an unnecessary excrescence in other respects, is expected to 
provide. I need not dilate on this ; for indeed, as you know, these 
speculations on the wealth of the bishops and chapters are all cal- 
culations on the theory that such offices are not only unnecessary 
but mischievous parts of ecclesiastical machinery ; with such a 
prejudice you, I conceive, have no sympathy.’? 


It contained, too, an impressive answer to those who 
are always asking for union on the basis of a sort of fluid 
undenominationalism : 


‘We cannot accept invitations to exhibit Unity by casting away 
beliefs that are an integral part of the deposit on which we are trying 
to build ourselves up in the Lord, and whose history and develop- 
ment, at all events, is an integral part of that training by which we 
have been brought, so far as we have been brought, in the way of 
realizing the growing truth. From the one side and from the other 
comes the cry, “ Lo, here is Christ, or, lo, there.” From the one side 


1 Second Charge, p. 50. 2 Third Charge, p. 41. 
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the invitation, cast away the discipline in which you have learned of 
Him as you have learned, and take up an ancient imperious, 
authoritative assumption that the whole Unity of past, present, and 
future is in the rock of St. Peter as it claims to be, forgetting that 
St. Peter’s rock was Christ, and not less ours than theirs. We 
cannot follow. And on another side, come, and we will build a 
tower that shall reach up to heaven, only cast away the dogmatic 
chains in which you have been trained, declare yourselves free from 
Creeds and Articles, and we shall present to the world a Unity that 
shall convince the world, a Unity, heaven help us, which, without 
one real conviction of its own, can carry confusion only worse 
confounded wherever it works. We cannot follow.’ ! 


In 1899 several of the subjects already discussed claimed 
a new attention ; but there was added the disturbance of the 
so-called ‘crisis.’ The Bishop’s wise words on confession, his 
sturdy refusal to follow a popular cry, his brilliant historical 
sketches—notably that of the Evangelical party—were 
thoroughly characteristic. Most characteristic of all were the 
noble words with which he concluded—the last words which 
he addressed as bishop to his diocese : 


* Nothing in this world can justify the malice of controversy—no, 
not even the love of the Eternal Truth, if we could conceive it to 
operate in combination with it. No truth in the world is worth 
fighting for with weapons like these: nothing in the world is so 
certain as, and nothing in heaven more certain than, the authority 
of the law of love.’ ? 


Those who knew the Bishop only as an historian and an. 
administrator might form a wholly inadequate conception of 
his character. The noble loyalty, the charity, the sympathy 
of the man, as well as his great learning, were conspicuous in 
his sermons. It is greatly to be wished that at least a selec- 
tion from these may be given to the world, Four were printed 
privately in 1896, and the last sermon, on ‘ The Throne esta- 
blished by righteousness,’ was sent to a few friends not long 
before the preacher’s death. The last was, as we have 
already said, a very special example of its author’s great 
powers. The other four have each their characteristic ex- 
cellences. The first was preached before the British Asso- 
ciation, and was a powerful and touching expression of the 
love of knowledge, the desire for truth, the sincerity of faith, 
which made the Bishop what he was. ‘Wisdom reacheth 
from one end to another mightily: and sweetly doth she 
order all things’ was the text, and the thought was the final 
unity of all true work. 


1 Third Charge, pp. 19-20. ? Fourth Charge, p. 63. 
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‘The lover of wisdom counts no sphere of knowledge as alien 
to or disconnected from his own: and so he can despise no 
honest worker or field of work, being ready to wait till a time when 
all results shall be seen to combine, that which is in part being done 
away.’ 


And the conclusion of the whole matter was found in the 
noble faith : 


‘We have a revelation of God in the spiritual world, and he who 
would in the natural world seek Him, or seek that finality of wisdom 
which we can never think of except as an attribute of such a being as 
in the spiritual world is revealed to us, must seek Him there in the 
same way. Strait is the gate and narrow isthe way: to him who 
does his work is more light given ; wisdom here is justified of her 
children ; the meek-spirited are refreshed in the multitude of peace ; 
they find Him who seek Him with all their heart.’ 


The two following sermons were preached at his own 
Advent Ordinations in 1894 and 1895—one on St. Thomas, a 
vindication, characteristic and original, of the province of 
faith ; the other, most beautiful, on the touch of Christ. The 
fourth sermon was preached to a great congregation at the 
Cuddesdon Festival of 1896, a very striking appeal for 
firmness in the ancient paths : 


‘There must be no thought of fighting the world with its own 
weapons, with that sort of sword that they who use it perish by; no 
playing with the sort of nets into which those fall who have set them 
for others ; none of the wisdom that is taken in its own craftiness ; 
none of the candour that leaves open questions that we know and 
feel to be closed ; none of the sympathy with doubtfulness that 
approaches half way to meet the doubters.’ 


The sermons—many others, too, we remember, preached 
before the University of Oxford and in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
—were indeed those of a great man, a deep thinker, a true 
father in God. 

When we express a hope that many of these may now be 
published, we would make the same plea for those ‘two or 
three things’ of which Dr. Stubbs spoke in 1884 as having 
made considerable progress—‘a fourth volume of Councils, 

. a second series of Select Charters, and possibly a sketch 
of the Constitutional History of the Reformation.’ Some of 
his Oxford lectures, too, might well be published, though 
they might lack the marks of his finished work. The lectures 
on Henry VIIL, on the Norman legislation, on the history of 
Germany, notably those he last delivered in Oxford, on 
Charles V., would be a real help to students. Perhaps the 
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two public lectures on the Constitutional History of Scotland 
might also be issued. Something, too, it is possible, may be 
collected from antiquarian publications and records of loca} 
societies, of very special interest for antiquaries and the 
harpily increasing class of those who desire to study local 
history in a scientific way. No one has ever explained the 
value of local history so well as he. Speaking at Reading 
in 1889, after saying in his inimitable manner, ‘ We are not all 
philosophers, we are not all judges, or we are not all, thank 
goodness, members of local boards or county councils, but we 
do live in homes, county towns, villages, old houses or new 
neighbourhoods, we all have had parents, who had their 
homes and their family traditions, he went on to speak of the 
fascination of county history, a veritable work of exploration 
among personal and local interests and connexions. 


‘There is not an acre, I think I may say, in England, certainly 
there is not a parish or a manor, that has not its place in English 
history, either as the scene of some considerable act or as the home 
of some considerable man ; and there is not, I think, an intelligent 
person in England who is not in one way or another a sharer in such 
interests of tradition, if he would or could realize it. By realizing 
your own personal connexion with these you realize your historical 
relation to the progress of your country, and by working out the 
details of the local or personal history in which you are so interested 
you may yourselves largely contribute to the ascertaining of historical 
truth in details. Every parish must have a history, every parish has 
a register, every person has a parish. Every manor has a lord, and 
every lord has had a share in the struggles by which our national 
life has become what it is ; and every lord has had a following of his 
tenants, whose blood, shed for him, as it may have been, quite as 
certainly as for the cause in which he was enlisted, may constitute 
for us, who are not descended from lords of manors, our personal 
link with the past. Of course, some parts of England have been the 
scenes of more bloody battles and keener political conflicts than 
others, but it is very rare to find any district which has not its own 
special traditions and local affections.’ ! 


On these lines, too, we hope that something of the 
Bishop’s writing may be recovered and collected. At any 
rate, we will hope for much and be thankful for what we 
obtain. 

It is impossible to conclude this imperfect sketch of the 
work of the great scholar and bishop without a word as to 
what he was to those who knew him well—friends, pupils, his 
clergy. Above all the great powers which statesmen and 
prelates came to know and value was the single unselfish- 


1 Lectures, 3rd edit. p. 473. 
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ness, the boundless kindness, of his heart. The clergy of the 
dioceses of Chester and Oxford well know his abounding 
charity, his real sympathy. No man ever assisted scholars 
more generously from his own stores of knowledge or rejoiced 
more sincerely in their successes. The greatest features of 


his character were generosity and sympathy, the love of man 
and of God. 





ArT. IIIL—THE BAPTISM, TEMPTATION AND 
TRANSFIGURATION: A STUDY. 


1. Studies in the Gospels. By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, 
Archbishop of Dublin. (London, 1896.) 

2. The Oxford Movement. By R. W. CHURCH, Dean of 
St. Paul’s. (London, 1891.) 


IN Dean Church’s Oxford Movement there occur a few 
pregnant sentences, in which he bequeathed to the world his 
conception of the ethical tendencies which characterized it 
and its leaders. One of these he defined as follows: 

‘Increased care for the Gospels and study of them, as compared 
with other parts of the Bible. Evangelical Theology had dwelt 
upon the work of Christ, and laid comparatively little stress upon 
His Example, or ’—the italics are ours—‘ the picture left us of His 
Personality and life.... The Movement made a great change. 
The great Name stood no longer for an abstract symbol of doctrine, 
but for a living Master, Who could teach as well as save.... It 
was a change in the look and use of Scripture, which some can still 
look back to as an epoch in their religious history.’ 


The Dean’s words are both true and suggestive. And 
the stamp which the early Tractarians thus set upon the 
study of the Gospels continues to impress itself to-day upon 
the minds of thinking men both within the Church of 
England and beyond it. And yet there are other aspects of 
the action and reaction here dealt with, which the Dean 
would have been forward to acknowledge. If it is true that 
Evangelical Theology had strangely dropped out of its 
purview whole sides of the Life of lives, still no one could 
refuse to acknowledge that, after all, in the history of that 
Life, the objects of supreme importance are certain stupen- 
dous acts—transactions, indeed, we would call them—which 
stand out before all the rest as having a bearing more 
immediate and direct upon that actual work of Redemption 
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which He came into the world to accomplish. Upon these 
it is inevitable and right that the adoring contemplation of 
Christendom should ever have loved to engage itself, not 
indeed, to the depreciation of the rest, but certainly to their 
comparative dwarfing. The Incarnation itself, the Nativity, 
the Agony in the Garden, the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, 
the Ascension, and—crowning act of all—the pouring forth 
of the Spirit from the Lord in His ascended glory, on these 
the Christian consciousness must necessarily concentrate itself 
as on nothing else in Holy Scripture. 

And, again, there is an order of acts in which the 
Incarnate Life was manifested for a great special purpose 
which necessarily attracts to itself the special attention of 
the Church—the actions, the words, the very looks which 
embodied His work as our Prophet. There have been ages 
and regions in the Church in which the attention of Chris- 
tians has occupied itself before all things with His character 
as the Light of the world, as its Teacher come from God, as 
the Revealer of the Father in Heaven. If the Western 
Church as a whole, conformably with its practical tendencies, 
has dwelt with paramount emphasis upon the great redemp- 
tive Acts which open and which close the Gospels, it would 
be true, we think, to say that the prophetic Revelation of the 
Father has filled a very special place in the consciousness of 
the Church of the East. 

And, again, there have been teachers and schools enthu- 
siastically devoted to His Person, to whom His human 
example has appeared to be the one supreme interest, to 
the depreciation, indeed to the elimination, of these other two 
aspects of His life. And regrettable as disproportion may 
be when it takes on such a tendency as this, untrustworthy 
as such teachers may be as guides to the unstable or the 
young, it could hardly, we think, be denied that, say, a 
Martineau or a Stopford Brooke has furnished invaluable 
suggestions for the thought of established believers. Perhaps 
the inability of such writers to see aught in the Crucifixion 
but a martyrdom, or aught in the teachings of Christ save 
the utterances of the noblest of men, has enabled them to 
elicit from that teaching, or to set forth from that example, 
fresh aspects of the Life of lives which had been missed by 
more orthodox believers. It is not only to the early 
Tractarians, but to this exactly opposite school, that we owe 
something of the more balanced frame of mind in which 
Dean Chureh rejoiced. 

A Saviour, a Teacher,a Human Pattern—if He has stood 
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before the eyes of His followers in these three special 
characters, and if there have been thinkers and schools to 
which each one of the three has respectively appeared to be 
supreme, it is inevitable that each thinker and each school 
should have dwelt with a certain exclusiveness on the 
passages in His life and its records where each characteristic 
stands pre-eminent. But what Dean Church desired, if we 
have read his meaning aright, was a balance among all the 
three, a study of the life of Jesus Christ, in which Himself, 
His Person, His Character, embodied under every aspect, 
studied exclusively under none, should form the grand object 
of interest. 

Far be it from us to affirm that we are qualified to strike 
for the Church an equipoise of balanced contemplation which 
she has failed in the past to attain. But we would essay one 
step in that direction, would present to our readers, in what 
follows, an aspect of the adorable Character which has some- 
how received less attention than we conceive that its 
importance deserves, a class of events or of episodes in the 
ordered course of that life which has been somewhat left on 
one side—because, perhaps, the occurrences in question do 
not group themselves necessarily and completely under any 
of the paramount motives which have regulated the studies 
of any school. 

If the opening and the close of the Gospels are occupied 
with the stupendous transactions by which, in a special sense, 
our Redemption was actually effectuated, and if the bulk of 
the narrative between is filled up by the words and acts 
which exhibit our Master as the Prophet, yet, blended and 
interspersed among them all, we find another order of 
occurrences—episodes we hardly would call them in view of 
their intrinsic importance, as we hope to exhibit it below, 
but—an order of occurrences or events, hard to group with any 
propriety under either His acts as High Priest, by which 
He redeemed the world, or those of His words and deeds 
which display Him before all things as the Prophet. 

Three of these, the most important and characteristic, we 
desire to present in some detail—the Baptism, with the 
Descent of the Spirit, the Temptation, with the Fasting which 
preceded it, and last, and*most important of all, the Trans- 
figuration on the Mountain. The less important events of 
this group are the Circumcision, the Presentation in the 
Temple, and the meeting in the Holy Week with the Greeks, 
and the voice from Heaven which followed it. 

There are certain characteristics of this group altogether 
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peculiar to themselves. They cannot be classed, we would 
say, with the Nativity, the Crucifixion or the Ascension, as 
having so immediate a bearing upon the actual work of 
Redemption. We dare not say that had they never taken 
place the mediatorial work of Christ had suffered no diminu- 
tion of its completeness ; because in dealing with the things 
of God it were presumptuous to say of any one that it was 
unnecessary, that the Church could have dispensed with it. 
But this we will venture to say, that had they not been 
recorded in the Gospels our apprehension of the scheme of 
Redemption, regarded simply as a spiritual transaction, 
would not have been appreciably less complete. And so, 
we suppose, it has come about that, important and suggestive 
as they are, they have hardly held the place which they 
deserved in the thoughts of that school of believers whose 
chief delight it has been to contemplate the work of 
Mediation. 

They are handled by Archbishop Trench with all the 
breadth and satisfactoriness which characterise his writings 
on the Gospels, but he presents them from a different point 
of view from that in which we wish to set them forth. 

It is plain that to the instincts of the Church they present 
some points in common with even the Crucifixion and the 
Resurrection. For we base comprecations upon them, as we 
do not on every action accomplished by our Lord in the 
world. It is surely by no mere accident, but rather by a 
spiritual instinct, that the Church bids us pray, in the Litany, 

By Thy Circumcision, by Thy Baptism, Fasting and Temp- 
tation, Good Lord, deliver us ;’ whereas she does not bid us 
to ask, ‘by Thy Miracles, Thy Journeyings, and Thy Teach- 
ings. And, again, we should think of it as natural, if to the 
comprecations quoted above there were added, ‘By Thy 
Presentation in the Temple, by Thy Transfiguration,’ but 
should not feel the same sense of propriety about using for a 
similar purpose any ordinary episode of His life, such as the 
interview with the doctors in the Temple. 

They do not range themselves, then, with His prophetic 
words and acts any more than with those which He wrought 
in the special character of High Priest. And so, again, they 
have been left on one side by the school whose more imme- 
diate attention has been turned to the Lord as Revealer. 

Nor, again, do they fall naturally into place alongside of the 
more entirely human actions which bring out His adorable 
character 4s simply Man among men. In each of them He 
stands right apart, aloof from human kind, in a region where 
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we know instinctively that it is impossible for us to stand 
beside Him. Whether we view Him ‘commercing with the 
skies, as He steps from the Jordan, baptized, or as the cloud 
envelops Him on the mount, or think of Him in conflict 
with Hell in the wilderness, on the pinnacle or on the moun- 
tain, we know that in each alike He fronts the unseen world 
with an immediacy and a representative character in which 
we can have no part. And so it comes about that the 
specially humanistic school has not only not been attracted 
to study these events in His life, but has actually been 
repelled from considering them, has looked on them as 
stumbling-blocks, not helps, has even wished to eliminate 
them from the narrative, or to treat them as allegory pure 
and simple. 

But to us, from the point of view of Dean Church, this 
forms the very reason why we desire to contemplate them 
the more closely. For the understanding of the personality 
and life of the Word Incarnate among us, there can surely be 
no one study more pregnant with special significance than 
that of an order of events in which, while He is essentially 
Man, He is yet marked off from other men by some 
special, mysterious standing which He holds towards the 
Unseen. What constitutes their special significance, what 
gives them their unique suggestiveness, it is the object of this 
study to bring out. 

But before we embark upon the task, we have several pre- 
liminary considerations which we hope that the reader will 
take count of for the avoidance of misunderstanding, and the 
quickening, as we trust, of sympathy. 

First, then, for a very brief statement of the thesis which 
we wish to develop, and then for the saving clauses which we 
ask should be read into its treatment. The thesis is as fol- 
lows—that the first and deepest significance of all the events 
of this order, and especially of its three leading members, 
the Baptism, the Temptation, and the Transfiguration, is that 
each of them constitutes a moment, and a moment important, 
nay supreme, in the development of the Humanity of our 
Lord. That for the ultimate, divine consummation accom- 
plished in the garden and on the cross He was preparing all 
His life long, and that we can see in these three events a 
scheme divinely prepared, by which that development was 
set forward ; that we can see Him in each of the three pass 
from stage to well-defined stage of that incomprehensible 
process which is indicated in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
when He is spoken of as ‘learning obedience.’ 
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To have stated this thesis at all is to have indicated some 
of the considerations by which we would lead up to its 
development. And, first, we would disclaim once for all the 
thought that we consider for a moment that this progress 
from perfection to perfection can be comprehended in its 
every detail. That it was possible, and that it actually took 
place, we know from several considerations. We are told so 
directly by St. Luke: He ‘increased in wisdom and stature,’ 
nay, ‘ He increased in favour with God’ as well as with His 
fellow men. In principle, a statement like this includes all 
that we have to contend for. It is the fact, not the mode, of 
that increase which constitutes the mystery and the marvel. 
That a Humanity which only existed as united hypostatically 
with God should have been capable of development at all— 
it is in this that the mystery lies which we never can hope to 
fathom. That this growth from glory to glory should have 
gone on to the end of His life is in itself no more marvellous 
or more mysterious than that it should ever have been 
possible and have taken place. We are guilty, then, of no 
over-boldness in maintaining that it did thus go forward, that 
it ended only with His life. And we trust that the study of 
what follows, if the reader will bear with us to the end, will 
show that in endeavouring to trace it, that in treating of these 
three events as bearing directly upon it, we have never pried 
too far into things which are incomprehensible. Once for 
all, we reverently believe that the conditions of the life of the 
Incarnate can never be fully apprehended ; that to try, as 
some have tried, so to treat of the Divine Humanity as to 
remove every possible stumbling-block, is not to settle 
people’s minds or to free the subject from difficulties ; that a 
Christ Who could be fully understood would not be the very 
Christ of the Evangelists; that a Humanity whose inmost 
workings could be traced in every detail, and found similar 
in all things to our own, would not be that very Humanity to 
which in every age the Church has adoringly looked as the 
Manhood of God in the Flesh. Speculations have been rife 
on these lines, with whose nobility we cannot but sympathise, 
but with which we dare not identify ourselves. Their motive 
has been everything that was noble. Their results have not 
wholly been safe. They have led to a dealing with sheer 
heresy on the part of other speculators, nay, with denials of 
truths of the Gospel, as though they were but harmless 
attempts after drawing more completely within our grasp the 
Saviour whom, while we would embrace Him, we must hear 
saying, ‘Touch Me not.’ 
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To silver the darkness of the mystery and not to make it 
cease to be mysterious, is the object which we have before 
us. We trust to the generosity of the reader to bear this in 
mind all throughout. 

Again, we have ventured above to trichotomise the history 
of our Lord, to divide the events which make it up into three 
great classes or orders: the directly redemptive acts, by 
which, as the High Priest of Humanity, He wrought out our 
actual salvation; the directly didactic work, by which, as 
the Prophet of God, He instructed the race which He 
redeemed ; and a third small class of events, belonging 
strictly to neither of the above, by which, if our thesis be 
tenable, His own Divine Humanity was developed and pre- 
pared for its great work. 

Now we would not be thought for a moment to regard 
this division as exhaustive. That is to say, we bear in mind 
all throughout that every act in that life had, in a sense, a 
mediatorial significance. It was not only in the garden and 
on the cross that the sacrifice was offered for our sins. Not 
only ‘in every pulse that on the tedious cross told the long 
hours of death,’ but in every beat of that pulse during all His 
earthly life, was He offering the Sacrifice to His Father. 
The Psalmist might say, ‘but I—Prayer,’ in the sense that 
he lived to pray, that prayer was as the breath that he drew. 
But the Church reads into his utterance a mystical depth of 
significance beyond what he dreamed of himself—that there 
has been a Life lived on earth which was prayer by the very 
fact that it was being lived ; that for God to be Man upon 
earth was to offer, simply by} being Man, an intercession, 
unceasing and perfect ; that for the Father from His throne 
above to ‘look upon the face of His Anointed,’ incarnate 
here for our sakes, was to read in its every look the offering 
of that holocaust of love which we, in our congenital degra- 
dation, were incapable of presenting for ourselves. 

And, once more, His teachings as the Prophet had a 
mediatorial character marking them off as different in kind 
from those of any other teacher. For He Himself was the 
subject, nay, Himself was the sum and substance, of all that 
He revealed to the world ; He Himself was the religion which 
He taught: for He did not teach adout God, as other prophets 
have done; He manifested God to the world. His acts as 
Man among men translated the character of God into a 
veritable human equivalent: ‘ Seeing that it is God .. . Who 
shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.’ 
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All this we keep reverently in view. And, nevertheless, 
with this as a saving clause, we lay it down that one aspect 
at least, in which these three events can be legitimately and 
profitably studied, is that we should treat them as indicating 
three moments in the human development of the Master and 
that in this they stand out by themselves, as forming, with 
but one or two parallels, a separate motif, if we may so call 
it, in the history narrated in the Gospels. 

They each of them furnished, we consider, a well-marked 
point of departure as He passed from stage to stage along 
the path of His human development to the one grand, final 
consummation described in the words of St. Luke as ‘ The 
Exodus ’—the last act of the tragedy—‘ which He was about 
to accomplish at Jerusalem.’ 

The Baptism, from this point of view, formed the complete 
identification of Himself with the ‘disobedient and gainsay- 
ing people’ among whom He had come to minister. And 
the Descent of the Spirit, which followed, called out into 
active exercise, as the reward of this self-humiliation, that 
consciousness of His position as the Messiah which had found 
its sole exercise as yet within the sphere of His personal 
life. 

His ministry thus inaugurated, His Messianic conscious- 
ness thus elicited, a second great event had to follow, another 
stage of preparation to be passed through. As He had 
communed immediately with heaven in His baptism and the 
manifestation which followed it, so now He contended with 
hell, unveiled in its directest character. We shall try to show 
hereafter the close and suggestive parallelism which obtains 
between the two events. Suffice it to indicate here the farther 
stage of development which accrued to His own preparation 
when He passed from one to the other. 

As the Baptism inaugurated His ministry, so the Tempta- 
tion defined its conditions. Whatever other aspects—and 
there are many—may belong to the three temptations, the 
practical result of all three was the acceptance of the suffer- 
ing conditions under which His ministry was to be exercised 
—bodily want, human limitation, painful conflict. 

The two events, when taken together, form an obvious 
point of departure for the whole of His active life, with all 
that it contained or entailed. At the close of the active life, 
as forming the point of transition from it to the sufferings 
which were, to follow, the Transfiguration comes in, anticipat- 
ing in marvellous detail each stage of subsequent suffering— 
the Transfiguration of His body, its metamorphosis, as it is 
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called by St. Mark, leading up to His bodily sufferings ; the 
appearance of Moses and Elias leading up to His rejection by 
His people, and specially by the ministers of the Theocracy ; 
the cloud and the ‘ voice out of the excellent glory’ leading 
up to the extremest of His sufferings, the hiding of the face 
of His Father. 


We proceed, then, to develop in detail the thesis thus laid 
down. 

At His baptism He identified Himself completely with 
the Jewish people of His day, and, through them, with all 
the race of mankind in their lost and fallen condition. 

St. John, with his baptism of repentance, embodied with 
absolute completeness the results, as we learn them from St. 
Paul, of the precedent legal dispensation ; it found its cul- 
minating moment in his uncompromising call to repentance. 
To demonstrate to sinful man his insufficiency for his own 
salvation, to bring the most self-righteous of sinners to the 
final, inevitable conviction that He stood before God self- 
condemned—‘ that every mouth might be stopped, and all the 
world become guilty before God ’—here we read, defined for 
us by the Holy Ghost, the single end and aim of the whole 
Old Testament dispensation. And it was this which was 
symbolized and summed up in St. John, with his baptism of 
repentance, pointing on to Him Who should come after. 
Circumcision had embodied for the Jew his confession of 
natural corruption. But it also identified him once for all 
with a System, under which, if he could use it, he might work 
out his legal salvation—his fulfilment of the law and its re- 
quirements. It placed him once for all in that covenant 
relation with God, in which he was to realise all this. 

Baptism was not for him ; what cleansing could anyone 
require who, ideally, was in covenant with God, fulfilling the 
righteousness of His law?—it was a rite invented for 
proselytes, an acknowledgment of that spiritual defilement 
which the Jew had, ideally, escaped. For any individual 
Israelite, much more for the people as a body, to accept a 
baptism of repentance was to acknowledge that the law, as a 
dispensation, had issued in absolute failure, individual and 
national alike.! 


1 This, of course, explains the whole attitude adopted by the Pharisees 
and Scribes towards John and the rite which he administered. It 
accounts for that rejection of the forerunner, with which they were 
reproached by our Lord. It accounts for the question of John, when he 
addressed them as a brood of vipers, and asked them who had warned 
them to flee from the wrath to come—they did not acknowledge them- 
selves obnoxious to it ; then why use a rite, whereby to deprecate it? 
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1 It is this which explains, to our mind, the significance of 
the baptism of Jesus Christ. He was already identified by 
His circumcision with the Jews as the covenant-people. 
Both in that and in His presentation in the Temple He had 
submitted to legal ordinances which typified the original 
corruption from which He was essentially free. He had been 
placed by these two rites in that covenant relation with God 
which belonged to Israel as a nation and to all its individual 
members. But now He outwardly accepts, He makes as 
though He actually needed, that farther individual cleansing 
which constituted for a member of the Theocracy an acknow- 
ledgment of personal sinfulness, a standing personally guilty 
before God as having failed to realise in practice the ideal 
righteousness of the law. St. John, apprehending the situa- 
tion, ‘was for hindering Him’ from submitting to his baptism. 
It was not merely a personal shrinking, not merely that 
shudder of unworthiness which passed over honest hearts— 
over a Peter at the Draught of Fishes, over the centurion at 
the offer of a visit—when in contact with the absolute holi- 
ness instinctively recognised in Jesus Christ. It was the 
sense of the utter contradiction between the spotless holiness 
of the subject and the unholiness typified by the rite. He 
does look wistfully forward to the baptism with Holy Spirit 
and fire which he predicted, but never received. He does 
feel the crushing contrast between himself, the greatest of the 
prophets, and those least in the kingdom of heaven, who were 
yet to be greater than he. But what we read most deeply of 
all, underlying his remonstrance with Jesus Christ, was the 
sense that that awful Holiness was yet stooping to become 
one with the unclean. 

For, in truth, in this submission to baptism we may read, 
embodied and typified, a stage in that self-emptying of the 
Saviour which St. Paul describes as progressive. He had 
‘taken the form of a servant, being found in fashion as man.’ 
He ‘had humbled Himself, even as man, by identifying 
Himself, at His Circumcision and Presentation, with the 
chosen people of God, in the acknowledgment of original 
corruption expressed in those two rites. Yet in those His 
solidarity with them had partaken of the elevated character 
which belonged to the Old Dispensation in its ideal and 
original aspect as a covenant between God and man, to be 
carefully observed on man’s side. To be baptized was to 
identify Himself with the Jews as they actually were at that 

1 Here the writer must acknowledge his indebtedness to Lange’s Life 
of Christ. 
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day—as St. Paul describes the Jew in the early chapters of the 
Romans—was to make Himself so/¢datre with the Covenant, 
no longer in its original character, regarded as an ideal rela- 
tion between God and His chosen people, but with a decaying 
dispensation, waxen old and ready to vanish, superseded, as 
a magnificent institution fallen away into sordid failure. 
Small wonder that His astonished forerunner ‘ was for hin- 
dering Him’ from a humiliation so profound ; that He shrank 
from being an agent in its accomplishment. For was not 
this what it practically amounted to—that He was beginning 
to ‘be made sin’ for our sakes? When looked at from this 
point of view, there is almost a parallel to be found between 
‘Thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness’ and ‘The 
cup which My Father hath given Me, shall I not drink it?’ 
between the waving aside of the Baptist, when he ‘was for 
hindering Him’ from submitting to baptism, and the refusal 
of the merciful drugged potion which His executioners 
proffered for His drinking? 

The visible descent of the Spirit, with the voice from 
heaven which accompanied it, was the acknowledgment of 
His act of self-abasement. His voluntary identification with 
sinners established a new communication between earth and 
the kingdom above. Thus much at least is plain. 

But what was accomplished for Himself by this visible 
outpouring of the Spirit? His Humanity, from the moment 
of its conception, had known no other existence than as: 
united to God the Word. Was it possible for anything to 
accrue, then, to a holiness thus absolute and complete? 
Nothing, certainly, of personal sanctification. It was the 
Human Nature of God, incarnate as Man for man’s sake— 
when we have said this we have said all that can be said 
about the holiness which essentially belonged to it. Nothing 
could be added to this, as nothing could be taken away. 

What, then, was conveyed to His Humanity by the visible 
descent of the Holy Ghost? Was it merely a symbolical 
manifestation, an outward and visible sign, for encourage- 
ment, for testimony, for instruction ? 

Two analogies seem naturally to suggest themselves, one 
Divine, the other human, to suggest a reality and an efficacy 
attaching to the outward manifestation. 

We know that some anointing with the Spirit is con- 
nected with the triumph of His Ascension ; that when He 
led captivity captive He not only gave gifts unto men, but 
received them Himself that He might bestow them. And 
we know that in the mystical Body which administers His 
VOL, LII—NO. CIV. Y 
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gifts in this world there are two distinct manners of bestowal 
in which the Spirit is conferred—the personal gifts of the 
Spirit, conferred in Baptism and Confirmation, and the 
official gifts of the same Spirit, conveyed to each Order of the 
Ministry, no longer for personal endowment but for conferring 
ministerial validity on acts to be performed for other people. 

Taking the two analogies together, it appears to be per- 
missible at any rate to believe that at the moment of His 
Baptism our Lord was dowered with the Spirit to elicit into 
active ministration the character which essentially belonged 
to Him as the Messiah promised to the world. We dare not 
affirm, of course, that, apart from this visible anointing, His 
acts had been in any way incomplete. It is not for us thus 
to speculate. But since we knowas a matter of fact that this 
visible outpouring was vouchsafed, it seems allowable re- 
verently to suggest that the analogies adduced above throw 
a light upon the meaning and intention with which it was 
planned by God; that the manifestation embodied, and 
effectuated a stage in that course of development by which 
He was gradually led on to the final consummation of His 
character for the work He had to do in the world, and that 
the stage then actually reached was the transition from 
passivity to activity of the complete Messianic endowment 
which had always belonged to Him as man. 

It formed, then, the point of departure for His active 
ministry in the world. It was the meeting-point of two 
Dispensations, where they actually overlap one another. 
‘The law and the prophets were until John’; and John, 
when he baptized Jesus Christ, inaugurated that kingdom of 
heaven which henceforth was to be ‘taken by force.’ With 
a wistful Pisgah-gaze into the kingdom which he was not to 
enter, he says to Him Who should baptize with the Spirit, 
‘I have need to be baptized of Thee, and comest Thou to 
me?’ then obeys the unintelligible command, ‘ Suffer it for 
the time being ; for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteous- 
ness’ ; and in obeying it takes a servant’s share in the actual 
advancement of his Lord. Standing as ‘the friend of the 
Bridegroom,’ he ‘ rejoices greatly, because of the Bridegroom’s 
voice,’ then retires, to decrease himself, content if Jesus in- 
crease ; for he has loosed the latchet of the shoes worn as 
yet by the Carpenter’s Son, that henceforth His walk upon 
earth may be that of the Messiah of God, anointed for His 
work as the Prophet. 

On the Temptation we need dwell at little length. It has 
been dealt with far more completely, its importance more 
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thoroughly recognized, than the other events of the same 
order. It has many suggestive aspects, opens out many 
fascinating problems not included in the purview of this 
study. The one upon which we have to dwell is that it 
constituted an acceptance by our Lord of three humiliating 
conditions, under which the ministry just inaugurated had to 
be exercised on to its close. Anointed for Messianic work, 
pronounced by the voice from heaven to be the Beloved Son 
in Whom His Father was well pleased, He is yet left to enter 
on His task under conditions contradictory in seeming to the 
status thus divinely acknowledged. Bodily want, common 
human limitations, painful conflict—it is under conditions 
such as these that His ministry has to be exercised. And on 
these three humiliating conditions and their contrast with 
His status of Sonship are based the three appeals which 
constitute the Temptation as a whole. A Beloved Son left 
to starve in the wilderness, a Beloved Son encompassed with 
limitations, a Beloved Son doomed to win by slow conflict 
the kingdom which belongs to Him by right—these con- 
stitute three suggestions addressed in climactic order to three 
well-known weaknesses of humanity: to its bodily desires, to 
its mental impatience, to its spiritual ambition. Acceptance 
of all the conditions, superiority to.all the weaknesses—these 
constitute the victory. 

A point emerges here, too suggestive to be passed over 
altogether, though perhaps less germane than the rest to 
the general purport of our study. The order of the three 
temptations is climactic in another respect—in the boldness, 
the naked undisguisedness, of the criminality suggested by 
each. 

The appeal of the first suggestion is to the material side 
of humanity, to the first and most obvious sense of need, 
besetting us inevitably and innocently from the beginning of 
life to the end. If the passion appealed to in this stands 
lower in the scale of human dignity than those which are 
subsequently addressed, still desire for bodily nutriment is 
natural and innocent in itself, and the means suggested for 
supplying it are not obviously and necessarily wrong. 

This repelled, the next suggestion is addressed to a 
passion more subtle, with a higher place in the scale, appeal- 
ing to a more elaborated self-consciousness. It is the desire 
to escape from the limitations, to transcend the ordinary 
conditions, within which human action is circumscribed. 
The passage from the wilderness to the Temple, whether 
taken allegorically or literally, represents no less a transition 
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than the advance from solitude to society, from the animal 
life of man to his social life among his fellows. The appea} 
is to the love of notoriety, to the desire to gain standing and 
influence by the display of transcendent ability. It assumes 
a higher capacity with the weaknesses which beset its self- 
consciousness. And in proportion to the subtlety of the 
desire the criminality suggested is more advanced. The 
satisfaction of natural need has, in itself, no stigma attached 
to it. The means suggested were inadmissible, but the end 
was harmless in itself. Very different is the second sugges- 
tion. Here the end as well as the means has an essential 
affinity with evil. It aims at transcending the limitations 
providentially attached to our condition. 

Yet both these suggestions are subtle, have a mask of 
innocency thrown over them, make no open suggestion 
of rebellion. 

In the third the mask is dropped, the character of the 
suggested rebellion is nakedly displayed in all its hideous- 
ness. 

And here it is that the history of the Temptation stands 
out as representing, all throughout, an actual, personal con- 
flict with a personal power of evil. In the temptations in the 
wilderness and on the Temple it might have been possible, 
perhaps, to read only an allegorical suggestion—an embodi- 
ment of the age-long conflict between impulse and self-control, 
between submissiveness and natural impatience. Their obvious 
contrast with the third renders this impossible once for all. 
It is no abstract, impersonal suggestion which speaks in 
the temptation on the mountain. There is a horrible ethical 
reality, a self thrown into the conflict—what we can only calb 
a ghastly sympathy between the personality of the tempter 
and the passion to which he appeals. In the appeal to bodily 
need, even in that to the desire for notoriety, some terms had 
to be kept with conscientiousness, as displayed in ordinary 
men, and where earthly aims are in question. When the 
appeal is to transcendent capacity, directed to spiritual aims, 
then all disguise is dropped ; no terms are to be kept with 
conscience ; it is assumed that to such aims, in such a 
character, scrupulosity will be a thing of the past. 

A ghastly knowledge of humanity, then weakest when it 
seems most transcendent—a revelation of personal character, 
reading itself into that which it confronts ! 

It is the character of the Temptation as a whole—its 
personal nature, its climactic development, its exhaustive 
suggestiveness—which leads us to read in its history a second 
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point of departure in preparation for the active ministry. 
If the self-humiliation of the Baptism elicited into active 
exercise the consciousness of Messianic standing, up till then 
but a personal possession, and if the visible descent of the 
Spirit, invoked by this act of self-abasement, set a seal of 
official validity upon the acts to be performed in that 
ministry, the Temptation, if we read it aright, formed a life- 
long acceptance by our Lerd of the humiliating, suffering 
conditions under which He was to minister to His brethren. 
For, different as we have shown them to be, the three great 
bouts of His temptation had this characteristic in common— 
that in each there was offered for His acceptance a short and 
easy path for escaping from lowly conditions involving 
personal suffering, and for entering on a path of self-pleasing, 
and that in each He made deliberate choice for conditions of 
abasement and pain. 

Why any such discipline was needed—why He entered 
on His positive work through the lowly portal of self-denial— 
of this, again, we know nothing, any more than we are able to 
divine why a seal of official validity was visibly and audibly 
imprinted upon the acts which He was destined to perform. 
But we do know the facts of His life, as contained in the 
narratives of the Evangelists, and it does appear to us that 
the light in which we venture to read them is suggestive and 
helpful for their apprehension—that the experiences through 
which He passed alike at His Baptism and His Temptation 
formed definite points of departure, marked stages in a 
gradual progression, along which His sacred Humanity was 
being trained for active ministration, for mediatorial work as 
the Prophet. 

That work was wrought out to a conclusion, to His final 
renunciation by His own, till what had been mere opposition 
on the part of an interested hierarchy hardened down into 
final rejection. 

And then comes the Transfiguration, as evidently pre- 
paring Him for suffering as the Baptism, the Anointing, and 
the Temptation had prepared Him for His active ministry. 
The circumstances which lead up to and introduce it would 
of themselves be an indication of this. As was pointed out 
in the Church Quarterly Review for January 1876,' a marked 
transition is to be observed in the habits and ways of our 
Lord from the time when He betook Himself with His 
disciples to the northernmost point of His journeyings. Up 
till then He had regulated His movements by his oppor- 

1 In review of Dr. Farrar’s Life of Christ. 
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tunities for preaching and working miracles, had gone 
about as the itinerant Prophet, with one prime object in 
view—namely, access to the people He was teaching. From 
this point onwards to the Holy Week He is rather the 
fugitive confessor, denying opportunity to His enemies for 
seizing Him and putting Him to death. And it is then that 
the intimations of the Passion are freely afforded to His 
followers ; and along with these intimations He imparts to, 
or elicits from, them the knowledge of His nature and claims, 
It is in connexion with these intimations, with the contrast 
of what they learnt that He was with what ‘He taught them 
to anticipate for Him, that the Evangelists introduce the 
Transfiguration. 

As the voice from heaven was vouchsafed in response to 
His self-abasement at His Baptism—the acknowledgment of 
His Sonship to God rewarding His ranging Himself with 
sinners—and as the tempter appears in the narrative with 
the same contrast, inverted, upon his lips, so now the anti- 
thesis re-emerges, only this time from the Divine point of 
view. In view of all that lies before Him, in preparation 
for suffering and rejection, and for the hiding of the face of 
the Father, His Sonship is reaffirmed from heaven, with all 
the consoling assurance which can accrue from the glorifica- 
tion of His Person, and from the presence of chosen witnesses 
reserved in heaven for that moment. 

The Transfiguration, with its climactic development in 
three stages, each well defined, displays a very close cor- 
respondence, on the one hand, with the three temptations 
which He had met and foiled in the past, and, on the other, 
with the three leading features of the Passion He was shortly 
to undergo. 

As the Temptation had steadily progressed from simple 
bodily desire to the longing for human consideration, and 
from the desire for human consideration to a grasping at 
power like the Divine, so the Passion was similarly to be 
characterized by three great stages of trial—outrage on the 
sacred body, to whose desires He had refused to give way; 
rejection on the part of the people, whom He had declined 
to propitiate by thaumaturgy ; deprivation of communion with 
the Father, to Whom He had refused to be disloyal. And 
here in the Transfiguration there is a certain correspondence, 
by repetition, with the stages of the Temptation, which was 
past, and a close correspondence, by anticipation, with the 
stages of the Passion, which was to come. 
But this must be gone into in full detail. 
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The sufferings through which He had to pass were to con- 
tain three elements of poignancy—the torture of the outraged 
body, sensitive beyond all that we can dream of ; the wounds 
to the tender heart, from rejection by the people whom He 
loved and the hierarchy whom He had longed to revere ; 
the clouding of the face of the Father, communion with 
Whom was His one joy. 

Now, if we find in the Transfiguration three elements of 
encouragement and consolation corresponding very closely 
to these, we shall surely be more than justified in considering 
the correspondence as designed, in treating of the Trans- 
figuration as a preparation arranged in every detail for the 
‘Exodus which He was to accomplish at Jerusalem,’ and 
which we know to have formed the subject of converse between 
the Lord and His visitants from Paradise. 

And this is exactly what we do find. In anticipation of 
bodily torture comes the Transfiguration itself, the metamor- 
phosing, as it is called by St. Mark, of the Form predestined 
for suffering—a glorification so marvellously complete that 
even the humble raiment which clothed the Carpenter’s Son 
became white and glistering with splendour; while the 
actual ‘body of humiliation’ was changed till, in anticipatory 
radiance, it shone like that ‘body of glory’ in which He 
now abides in heaven. In preparation for rejection by the 
people, and especially by their spiritual superiors, there 
appeared to Him two holy ones of God, representative of the 
Law and the Prophets, and conversed with Him about the 
work which He was to fulfil. In preparation for the desertion 
upon the cross, there came the ‘voice from the excellent 
glory,’ proclaiming Him the ‘beloved Son, in Whom the 
Father was well pleased.’ 

Can one read the account of the Transfiguration side by 
side with that of the Passion, and in the light which is thrown 
upon both by the story of the Baptism and the Temptation, 
and not hold that this correspondence shows the purport of 
the Transfiguration, which, without it, stands isolated and 
unintelligible in the history of His sojourn upon earth ? 

And, first, of the metamorphosis itself, leading up to His 
sufferings of body. It were undoubtedly a perilous task to 
attempt to enter minutely into all that was passing in His 
heart through those hours of bodily torture. But if we know 
that the Sufferer was human, that He ‘was tempted in all 
points like as we are,’ surely this is an aspect of it all which 
cannot but suggest itself to the mind—that that which 
supported Him for enduring it was the thought of the infinite 
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worth which belonged to that outraged human frame, in 
propitiation for the sins of the whole world ; of the joy which 
was set before Him, in seeing His desire upon His enemies, 
to be accomplished through the infinite results which were to 
flow from his willing endurance. Now, to every true child of 
man suffering, unprecedented and terrible, presupposes for its 
triumphant endurance, the possession of a spiritual treasure, 
of a wealth of moral force, acquired by years of training, 
stored up by repeated experiences of the hidden meanings of 
life. These come partly, chiefly perhaps, through what 
Newman had in his heart when he wrote those marvellous 
lines : 
‘Yet, Lord, in memory’s fondest place 
I shrine those seasons sad, 
When, looking up, I saw Thy face 
In kind austereness clad.’ 


And yet in the experience of many it would be equally true 
to say that ‘a discipline of peace and joy’ had formed an 
inestimable element in the training through which they have 
been brought ; that there have been times and seasons in 
their lives when it was not the ‘kind austereness,’ but the 
manifested tenderness of their Father which wrought more 
for them than words could express. 

And this Sufferer was one with us in all things. Not 
only ‘ for the joy that was set before Him,’ but surely, if we 
read Him aright, in the strength of the joy that lay behind 
Him, did He go forward to endure the cross. Surely the 
glory of the Transfiguration was a support for ‘despising the 
shame.’ That tortured, outraged body, which was slowly 
being done to death, had been permitted for one brief hour 
to be permeated, transfigured, glorified by a visible outbreak- 
ing from within of the Glory which tabernacled in it. To 
what end had this been permitted Him? Is it a prying into 
mysteries beyond us to say that, whatever else may have 
been its object, we can read this written upon it—that when 
the moment of consummation arrived each outrage and 
brutality and torment could be faced, nay, could actually be 
rejoiced in, through the consciousness that the body sinned 
against was bearing the sins of its murderers, because it was 
the earthly shrine wherein tabernacled the well-beloved 
Son? 

The second ingredient in the cup was the contradiction 
and malice,of His enemies, and especially of the official 
hierarchy representative of the Law and the Prophets. 

Now if, embodied in the Transfiguration, we find some 
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suggestion of consolation exactly corresponding to this, much 
force will be added to the position which finds in the event, 
as a whole, a detailed preparation for the Passion. If, again, 
there should be found a correspondence between a strongly- 
marked feature of the Baptism and a coordinate feature of the 
Transfiguration, fresh force will accrue to our thesis that the 
events which we have grouped together may be classed as an 
order by themselves in the history of our Lord upon earth. 

And the correspondence is as close as it could be. As 
John represented, at His baptism, the embodiment of the 
older Dispensation, inaugurating Him to introduce the new 
Law, so we find at the Transfiguration representatives of the 
Law and the Prophets, testifying to Him as the Messiah 
rejected by contemporary authority. 

Opposition from constituted authority, encountered in a 
sacred cause, must always entail on a champion suffering 
proportioned in intensity to the sensitiveness of his personal 
temperament and to the sacredness of the authority itself. 
At His sternest moments of denunciation, when He was 
thundering against their personal hypocrisy, we know how 
He inculcated on the people respect for the official authority 
represented by the Scribes and Pharisees. To be compelled 
thus to set Himself against them, and to be in turn rejected 
by them, must have jarred on every fibre of His character, 
sensitive as we are sure that it was to the bewilderment and 
scandal of the people, and to an instinctive reverence on His 
own part for those who represented on earth the authority 
of the Majesty of Heaven. Coarser natures might have 
habituated themselves to the situation till it ceased to be 
repugnant to their feelings. With Him such could never be 
thecase. It was the Law, in its visible representatives, against 
which He was contending to the last, and by which He felt 
Himself crushed. And the people who clamoured for His 
blood were the same over whose national reprobation He had 
wept as He entered the city amid the plaudits of His fickle 
upholders. They were still to Him the Israel of God when 
they made themselves and their children responsible for His 
innocent blood, and when He warned the daughters of 
Jerusalem of what should be done in the dry tree. 

For this second drop in the cup preparation was made, as 
for the first. For endurance of the malice of Caiaphas, un- 
worthy representative of the law, He is strengthened by the 
homage of Moses, the Mediator through whom it was revealed. 
For rejection by the Pharisees and Scribes, representatives 
of mechanical traditionalism, He is strengthened by the 
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testimony of Elijah, representative of the Living Authority 
which, in other degenerate ages, had spoken through the 
mouth of the Prophets. 

But suffering of body and rejection by man had been en- 
durable, taken by themselves. He had said of desertion by 
His friends, ‘ Ye shall be scattered every man to his own, and 
shall leave Me alone: and yet I am not alone, because the 
Father is with Me.’ And so long as the Presence of the 
Father was felt for support and consolation, He could with- 
draw into the shrine of that Presence, and be alone with Him 
alone. The full import of its withdrawal upon the cross it 
is not given to us to apprehend. Making allowance for a 
passionate hyperbole in which none but a Calvinist could 
indulge, the most perfect expression of what it meant which 
we have ever been privileged to read was contained in the 
words of ‘ Rabbi’ Duncan addressed to his class in Edinburgh. 
With tears raining down his cheeks, as he expounded the 
opening verse of the 22nd Psalm, he said, ‘It was damnation, 
and He took it lovingly.’ It represented the nearest approach 
which spotless holiness could know to what it is to be cast 
out from God in the horror of sin unforgiven, and to know 
that the severance is deserved. 

Even this was anticipated and led up to, the Sufferer 
forearmed to endure it, in the glory of the Transfiguration. 
After Moses and Elijah were departed, farther vision was 
denied to the disciples. Their Master was parted from their 
sight by the cloud of glory which overshadowed them. But 
what was vouchsafed to Him in that moment apart with God 
was revealed by the voice from heaven, speaking ‘ out of the 
excellent glory’: This is My beloved Son, in Whom I am 
well pleased: hear ye Him,’ 

Again the closest correspondence between the Baptism 
and the Transfiguration ; this time with the Temptation as 
well. Once more the very words from heaven which had 
come to the ears of the Baptist. Once more the acknow- 
ledgment of Sonship which had been taken up into the 
mouth of the tempter to make the lowly conditions of the 
ministry appear unendurable to the Tempted—but this time 
with a significant addition. ‘This is My beloved Son’—so 
they sounded on both occasions. And this was all that was 
needed when that up to which they were to lead was the 
ministry as of One who had authority, who spake as never 
man spake, and whose miracles testified to His teaching. 
But now, on the eve of His sufferings, when the faith of those 
who heard had to be tested more severely than the Baptist’s, 
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now when the overclouding of the Passion is to blot from the 
minds of His friends the remembrance of the cloud of glory, 
there is added, ‘ Hear ye Him.’ 

This for the frightened disciples. But for Himself the 
assurance of Sonship—if our whole position in this study be 
not false from first to last—formed a part of that rapt Com- 
munion, indicated by the cloud of glory, in which He was 
being prepared, in His humanity, for enduring the desolation on 
the cross. Rabbi Duncan was at least so far right that this un- 
imaginable experience was ‘taken lovingly’ by the Saviour— 
that in it He proved to the uttermost that love to God and 
man which brought Him from the throne to the cross. Now 
we dare not say for an instant that any special form of pre- 
paration was a condition of His enduring to the end, of His 
thus proving His love to the uttermost. But if, asa matter 
of fact, there is to be found, that detailed correspondence, 
which we have laboured above to bring out, between that 
which went before, at the Transfiguration, and that which 
followed after on Calvary, then surely it is no presumption to 
trace out the connexion between them, to assign this deep 
significance, apparent as soon as we look for it, to that which, 
apart from such a thought, seems to stand unexplained, by 
itself, in the history of His life upon earth. 

A thought which rounds off into completeness any portion 
of the ‘picture left to us of the Life and Personality’ of our 
Lord cannot, we are persuaded, prove unprofitable.' And 
the thoughts which we have tried to put forward do appear 
to have a claim to do this. For they attach a most intelli- 
gible significance to three events in that history, in which the 
Saviour of our race was taken, in an exceptional way, apart 
from the race which He redeemed, out of ordinary human 
relations with the world in which He was moving, into direct 
relations with the Unseen. And we cannot be called upon, 
one would think, to suppose that in everything else which 
befell Him as He tabernacled among us there was to be seen 
a divine correspondence between the ends which He came to 
fulfil and the minutest of the steps in their direction, while in 
these, so striking and so unique, we should be left to grope 
in vain for a clue to connect them with the whole. To 
suggest is our part, not to dogmatize. May the suggestions 
find such favour as shall seem good to the Master Himself, 
in whose honour we humbly put them forward. 
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ArT. IV.—A ROMAN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
FOR IRELAND. 


a. The Idea of a University defined and illustrated, 1. in nine 
Discourses addressed to the Catholics of Dublin; I1. in 
Occasional Lectures and Essays addressed to the members 
of the Catholic University. By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, 
D.D., of the Oratory. Third Edition. (London, 1873.) 

2. Statement of the Chief Grievances of Irish Catholics in the 
matter of Education. By the ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 
Part III. University Education. (Dublin, 1890.) 

3. The Irish University Question. Selections from the 
Speeches and Writings of the ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 
(Dublin, 1897.) 

4. Five Years in Ireland, 1895-1900. By MICHAEL J. F. 
McCartTuy, B.A., T.C.D., Barrister-at-Law. (London, 
1901.) 


ON March 22 in the present year a debate took place in 
the House of Commons upon the question of the creation 
and endowment by the State of a Roman Catholic University 
in Ireland. It was a lengthy debate, but was not followed 
by a division, since a Royal Commission is about to sit in 
which this important question will no doubt be placed before 
the House and the public in a more systematic shape than it 
has as yet assumed. Meanwhile, certain things were said in 
the debate which are worth remembering. 

The Irish Home Rule members declared themselves 
entirely free from any responsibility for the Royal Com- 
mission, and at liberty to canvass its suggestions as shall 
seem to them good. Their spokesman also proclaimed that 
he had never thought of the establishment of a University in 
which any test or restriction in point of religion should 
exist. Entrance should be free to all. And the Irish party 
in the House were exceedingly incensed by a reproof of 
their Parliamentary methods made by an English Roman 
Catholic member who conceived that they prejudiced the 
demand for a University by the repulsion which their 
conduct excited. 

The episodes of the debate, though not important in 
themselves, serve at least to remind us that different parties 
are concerned in the demand of the University, and that it 
is not certain that all who desire it will turn out to desire the 
very same thing. And a similar impression is conveyed by 
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the publication which has been since made of the names of 
the members of the Royal Commission. 

Shortly before this debate a memorial from the junior 
Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, was presented to the 
Board of that institution, suggesting that advances should be 
made to the authorities of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland in reference to the establishment of a system of 
Roman Catholic religious instruction within the walls of 
Trinity College. The reply of the Board to this memoria) 
revealed the fact that such advances had been already made 
when in the year 1873 the University of Dublin with all its 
prizes and places was thrown open to men of all religious 
opinions. The Cardinal Archbishop of Dublin was then 
requested to state whether he felt disposed to nominate 
Lecturers who should give instructions in their faith, paralle} 
to those given in Anglican doctrine by the existing clerical 
Fellows. But the reply was unfavourable. The Roman 
Catholic students of Trinity College having connected them- 
selves with her in disobedience to their Church, the authorities 
of that Church were not disposed to take measures for their 
religious instruction. Having received such a reply, the 
Board conceived further attempts in the same quarter to be 
useless. 

Indeed, it is plain that the Roman Catholic hierarchy did 
not, and do not, desire that the youths of their Church 
should mingle with Protestants in the schools ; and to take 
any step which should imply the removal of their censure of 
such an education would be the last thing they would dream 
of doing. It need not surprise us that it should be so. In 
Ireland the two races and the two faiths keep very wide 
apart, and the refusal to recognize any religion in the 
country except their own is the unfailing habit of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. They did not desire that Trinity 
College should be open to them. The introduction even of a 
much increased number of Roman Catholic students would 
fail for a long time to change the atmosphere of the place 
which its traditions, and the feeling of the Protestant stu- 
dents, and of the homes which send them forth combine to 
sustain. And though the establishment of a new University 
must involve considerable difficulties and risks, that is the 
expedient which the Roman Catholic Episcopate is deter- 
mined to try. 

The book which we have placed at the head of this 
article will furnish us, we may be sure, to a considerable 
extent the model upon which the new institution would be 
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constructed if the Roman Catholic bishops had their way. 
It belongs to a period in the life of Cardinal Newman 
which cannot have been happy or congenial. But it has 
been always counted an excellent specimen of his genius; 
and the Roman Catholic University, even if it obtains all the 
favour and all the public money which it can hope for from 
the State, will be wondrously fortunate if it can secure a guide 
whose conception of the subject or power of expressing it 
shall equal thatof Newman. Accordingly it is recognized as 
authoritative by Archbishop Walsh.! 

The preface states the view which the author takes of a 
University. It is‘a place of teaching universal knowledge.’ 
Not a place of research, but of teaching ; and not a place of 
religious training, but of intellectual learning. But though 
this be the nature of a University in its essence, it cannot 
fulfil its object duly without the Church’s assistance. The 
reason which Dr. Newman gives for this practical need of the 
Church’s assistance is not very easy to grasp. It is that 
while the University has the office of intellectual education, the 
Church ‘ steadies’ it in the performance of that office. But 
it was needful that the Church should somehow be brought in, 
for the actual cause of the author’s presence and of the delivery 
of his lectures was the fact that the Holy See had just then 
recommended to the Irish hierarchy the establishment of a 
Catholic University, and he was to be its Principal. ‘ Has the 
Supreme Pontiff, Dr. Newman inquires (p. xi), ‘any obligation 
or duty at all towards secular knowledge as such. Would it 
become his Apostolic ministry, and his descent from the 
Fisherman, to have a zeal for the Baconian or other 
philosophy of man for its own sake? Or rather does he 
not contemplate such achievements of the intellect, so far as he 
contemplates them, solely and simply in their relation to the 
interests of Revealed Truth?’ ‘When the Church founds a 
University, she is not cherishing talent, genius, and know- 
ledge for their own sake, but for the sake of her children with 
a view to their spiritual welfare, and their religious influence 
and usefulness, with the object of training them to fill their 
respective posts in life better.’ 

To us it would seem that a zeal for truth in every depart- 
ment of knowledge is a direct duty and service of the God 
of truth; and that it would have been no insult at all to 
the Pope or to the Irish hierarchy whom he moved by his 
authority, if we had been left to suppose that it was sheer 
love of God’s truth that influenced them in the establishment 

1 Trish University Question, pp. 5-14. 
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of a University. However, it was for the benefit of the 
youth of Ireland whose ecclesiastical rulers had it in their 
purpose that Catholics should enjoy like advantages with 
those which Protestants enjoy in the schools, colleges, and 
Universities of the United Kingdom. These rulers conceived 
it as prejudicial to the interests of religion that there should 
be any cultivation of mind bestowed upon Protestants which 
is not given to their own youth also. As they wish their 
schools for the poorer and middle-classes to be at the least on 
a par with those of Protestants, they contemplate the same 
object also as regards that higher education which is given 
to comparatively the few (p. xv). When Cardinal Newman 
was in Ireland, the National System of Education for the 
poorer classes had already furnished a most valuable aid to 
the Roman Catholic Church which had been used with 
immense effect in uplifting by education the masses which so 
largely belonged to its body. While the State furnished 
them with this aid, it required them to recognize certain 
obligations to the faith of other religious communities in the 
country, and to mingle its children with theirs in their 
secular training. And when we come to ‘the higher educa- 
tion which is given to comparatively the few,’ it would seem 
that similar rules should prevail, and if other religious bodies 
have to make concessions to Roman Catholics, the latter 
should be subject to the reciprocal obligations which belong 
to the citizens of mixed communities. And when more is 
demanded it is obviously sure to meet resistance. The 
State is to be expected to make a provision for the singular 
and separate University education of Roman Catholics, which 
in the educational stage below was never given. 

Although Trinity College had not been thrown open to 
Roman Catholics when Cardinal Newman wrote his lectures, 
yet young men of that religion sometimes became students 
within its walls in search of its intellectual advantages, 
while they could not compete for its highest honours. It 
is upon the ground of rescripts from Propaganda that 
Cardinal Newman determines such a course to be in- 
expedient for Catholic youth, and sees in this an additional 
reason why these advantages should be accessible to 
Catholics in a form acceptable to Rome. It is allowable to 
wonder whether if Dr. Newman had been left to argue from 
his own lights the question whether Catholic youth would not 
be well off if sent for general training into the mass of 
students in a mixed University, he would have been able to 
deny it. But the rescripts from Propaganda decided a 
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question for him, which he declines, somewhat pointedly, to 
argue on his own responsibility (pp. 9-11). 

But what are the advantages which a University affords ? 
They are the culture of the intellect: ‘the force, the steadi- 
ness, the comprehensiveness, and the versatility of intellect, 
the command over our own powers, the instinctive just 
estimate of things as they pass before us, which sometimes 
indeed is a natural gift, but commonly is not gained without 
much effort, and the exercise of years.... When the 
intellect has once been properly trained and formed to have 
a connected view or grasp of things, it will display its powers 
with more or less effect according to its particular quality and 
capacity in the individual. ... In all it will be a faculty of 
entering with comparative ease into any subject of thought, 
and of taking up with aptitude any science or profession’ 
(pp. xvi-xviii). We must acknowledge that when Dr. New- 
man describes in such terms the effect of a University train- 
ing, he is setting up a high standard and aim even for insti- 
tutions which have been matured by centuries of varied 
experience, and which draw their supplies of teachers and of 
students from rich sources, It is not every graduate of Oxford 
or Cambridge, or Trinity College, Dublin, who has become 
gradually initiated into the largest and truest philosophical 
views, and regards with impatience the random theories upon 
all subjects which are due to the necessities of periodical 
literature, now so much in request. And truly if there were 
a prospect of spreading throughout Ireland a class of minds 
so matured and improved as to gauge the ‘ luminous theories’ 
of periodical literature at their proper measure, the Catholic 
University would be a national benefit. But we fear that 
under the circumstances of Ireland it might be rather a 
breeder than a restrainer of that ready-writing in periodicals 
which Ireland already possesses in abundance. 

Dr. Newman founds his philosophy of education upon 
truths of the natural order (p. 5), and therefore allows not 
only that it may be held by Protestants as well as Catholics, 
but that in certain times and places it may be better under- 
stood by the former. The reason which he assigns for this 
concession is remarkable and of considerable importance at 
the presentjuncture. It is that Protestants depending mainly 
on human means are led to make the most of them, while 
Catholics having such a goodly inheritance of grace some- 
times forget that they will please God best by using to the 
utmost what they have by nature. 

When we read this passage we cannot but remember that 
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the call for a Catholic University comes primarily from the 
very class who are most exposed to an error of this kind. 
The Roman Catholic hierarchy of Ireland have been chiefly 
if not universally trained at Maynooth, where the time 
absorbed by theology far exceeds that devoted to all the 
branches of secular knowledge; and they have passed the 
succeeding part of their lives in a manner which was the 
appropriate sequel of such an education. They might seem 
just the men to exemplify those failures in detail which Dr. 
Newman candidly finds in the Church of his adoption, that 
‘imperfection or inferiority in their appointments and plans, 
and the disappointment, discouragement, and collision of 
opinion’ (p. 6) thence resulting. He claims the right, there- 
fore, to borrow so far as it may suit him the views of Protes- 
tant schools on the point which is to be discussed, as believing 
that the Catholic Church has ever in the plenitude of her 
divine illumination made use of whatever truth or wisdom 
she has found in them, and that her children are sometimes 
very likely to profit from external suggestions or lessons. 

Yet this recognition of the usefulness of information and 
experience from without in the educational work of the 
Roman Catholic Church does not induce Dr. Newman to 
doubt the authority with which she speaks upon the subject. 
One might suppose that the question whether the oppor- 
tunities which are offered in Trinity College, Dublin, to 
Roman Catholics of participation in all the advantages of the 
place without any subjection to tests should be used or not, is 
one on which some doubt might be felt by persons admittedly 
bound to take advice widely upon educational schemes of 
their own. But no. ‘Ecclesiastical authority not argument 
is the supreme rule and the appropriate guide for Catholics 
in matters of religion. It has always the right to interfere ; 
and it has interposed in favour of a pure University system 
for Catholic youth forbidding compromise or accommodation 
of any kind’ (p. 10). 

Dr. Newman imagines some of his audience saying to 
themselves that, as he himself has admitted to be possible, 
what is only second best may be in a particular instance best 
practically, and that Irish University education is such an 
instance. ‘The more you think over the state of politics, the 
position of parties, the feelings of classes, and the experience 
of the past, the more chimerical does it seem to you to aim 
at a University of which Catholicity is the fundamental 
principle.’ Dr. Newman declines to argue the question of 
the present practicability of such an institution with those 
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good Irish Catholics who doubted it. He allows that they 
are better judges than he can be, and that the arguments 
against involving himself in a business, of which Irish 
Catholics must be so much better judges, would be decisive 
but for one consideration. In the midst of all their difficulties 
he is supported by one stay—namely, the decision of the Holy 
See. ‘St. Peter has spoken: it is he who has enjoined that 
which seems to us so unpromising. The language in which 
this reason for submission is urged seems to us very imagina- 
tive. St. Peter ‘for eighteen hundred years has lived in the 
world.’ ‘If ever there was a power on earth who had an eye 
for the times, who has confined himself to the practicable and 
has been happy in his anticipations, whose words have been 
facts and whose commands prophecies, such is he in the 
history of ages, who sits from generation to generation in the 
chair of the Apostles as the Vicar of Christ and the Doctor 
of his Church’ (p. 13). 

It seems to us a wonderful thing that an observer such as 
Dr. Newman, full of that instructed common sense which he 
regards as the proper result of University training, should 
have been able to regard the Holy See in its policy towards 
England as habitually confining itself to the practicable and 
happy in its anticipations. Nor was the result of Dr. New- 
man’s work in Ireland so successful as to justify his avowed 
confidence in the practical sagacity of the Pope and his 
advisers. True, the political circumstances of the present 
have brought a great accession of strength to the support of 
the Irish hierarchy in their demands of government aid for 
their projected University. But this additional aid is not at 
all of a character to give auguries of practical success in 
reducing the difficulties and solving the hard question which 
will attend the floating of the great enterprise, even if every- 
thing can be obtained from the British Parliament which lies 
in its power to give. 

The second discourse of Dr. Newman’s volume enters 
upon the practical question by taking for its subject ‘ Theology 
a Branch of Knowledge.’ This thesis leads directly to the 
establishment of theological chairs in a University, since by 
its very name such an institution professes to teach universal 
knowledge. If the subject of religion be excluded from the 
courses of a place of instruction which professes to be 
universal, we must come to the conclusion either that this 
profession is not really sustained or else that religion is not 
regarded as a matter in which real knowledge can be taught. 

Perhaps it might be maintained that Dr. Newman was 
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going too far when he declared it fair to infer that those who 
exclude theology from the lists of University teaching hold, 
if they are consistent, that nothing can be known for certain 
concerning a Supreme Being. They may not believe that 
every subject need be taught in a University if it be pro- 
vided for elsewhere. In the address by the late Bishop of 
London to the Midland Institute, it is laid down as the time- 
honoured provision for the mental and moral wants of man 
that the State provides for order, the Church for conduct, and 
the University for knowledge, and though it be undeniably 
true, as Dr. Newman argues, that theology is a department of 
knowledge, yet it may be considered to be most fitly taught 
by the Church in her care for the conduct of her children. 
The word ‘ God’ is, indeed, a theology in itself. But it is a 
theology which must be taught by the Church at the begin- 
ning of intellectual growth to all, gentle and simple, whether 
they be of the class which go to Universities or not. 

In a Catholic University where would the Catholicity be 
found at work? Would it be purely in the services and 
sermons of a college chapel ? or in catechetical instructions 
obligatory on all Catholic students? or in lectures compul: 
sory only on students of divinity? Any or all of these 
methods could be provided for Roman Catholic students in 
a college free to all forms of religion. Any way, the fact 
that theology is a kind of knowledge does not absolutely lead 
to the condemnation of the ‘ mixed’ system. 

The religious world of Protestantism hold, generally 
speaking, according to Cardinal Newman, that religion con- 
sists not in knowledge but in feeling or sentiment. ‘ The old 
Catholic notion, which still lingers in the Established Church, 
was that Faith was an intellectual act, its object truth and 
its result knowledge’ (p. 28). It is a difficult matter, we 
would observe, to prove or to disprove general accounts of 
large spiritual movements or to say with certainty what 
principles they contain or exclude. But it is plainly possible 
that many adherents of either of the classes thus charac- 
terized might declare themselves too hastily dealt with, On 
the one hand, the religious world might refuse to allow that 
its religion consisted not in knowledge but in sentiment. 
It might assert that while certain Christian doctrines are 
assented to by all around them, they cannot be justly accused 
of sacrificing the knowledge because they pronounce it dead 
and useless without the addition of feeling, or even because 
they hold that there are certain kinds of knowledge which 
depend upon feeling and which are not possessed by those 
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in whom feeling has not been roused. There cannot be a 
stronger warrant of divine origin for any doctrine than its 
adaptation to human feeling ; yet how is this adaptation to 
be proved except by drawing out human feeling? And 
among the forms of faith which compete for man’s adhesion 
there are none which oftener depend upon mere feeling than 
the Roman Catholic. 

Accordingly, when Dr. Newman quotes Lord Brougham 
as declaring that ‘man shall no more render account to man 
for his belief, over which he has himself no control,’ we very 
willingly allow that the statement is most erroneous, and see 
it exposed and confuted without any inclination to defend it. 
But whea the author further raises the question whether the 
present race of Protestants mean the same thing by the word 
* God’ which Catholics mean, and which the first generation of 
Protestants meant, we feel too uncertain about the terms of the 
question to take much interest in following it. ‘I must have 
it brought home to me by tangible evidence that the spirit of 
the age means by the Supreme Being what Catholics mean’ 
(p. 37). What tangible evidence can be sufficient to prove 
that a meaning is common to the whole spirit of the age, and 
are all Catholics themselves agreed as to what they mean by the 
Supreme Being? If we regard merely forms of profession, it 
may well be so; but if we regard the differences of human 
character and conduct among Catholics, we must needs pro- 
nounce that their differences as to the nature and being of 
God are immense. 

‘ Not even theology so far as it is relative to us or is the 
science of religion do I exclude from the law to which every 
mental exercise is subject, viz. from the imperfection which 
ever must attend the abstract when it would determine the 
concrete’ (p. 52). So speaks Dr. Newman himself. And we 
must contend that when he sets the belief which Catholics 
hold about God over against that which he ascribes to all 
Protestants, he must be speaking not of things abstract but 
-of things concrete, and therefore very difficult to determine. 

Dr. Newman illustrates the notion of a University with- 
out theology by that of a University in which anthropology 
should be suppressed. It is no impossible suggestion ; for 
anthropology includes the whole consideration of the human 
mind and its works, and volition is among its works. Now 
we need scarcely remind the reader that able professors have 
been found to contemplate all that appears to be volition in 
the works of the human mind as merely ‘having a place in 
the eternal system of physical cause and effect’ (p. 57). 
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Dr. Newman contends that in making the actual system of 
the universe identical with his scientific analysis, such a pro- 
fessor would be betraying ‘a want of philosophical depth and 
an ignorance of what a University teaching ought to be’ 
p. 58). 

' The drift of this illustration is that if an exclusion of 
volition from our range of ideas is a denial of the soul, so an 
ignoring of divine agency is a virtual denial of God (p. 59). 
What that means for the sciences can be easily shown. Is 
theology without influence upon the principle of ethics? Does 
it cast no light upon history, metaphysics, political science? 
Can we drop it out of the circle of knowledge without allowing 
either that the circle is thereby mutilated or, on the other 
hand, that theology is really no science? But theology, 
argues Dr. Newman, is precise and consistent in its intellectual 
structure, and has had a place in the intellectual world from 
time immemorial and in the thoughts and works of writers 
of all nations and upon all subjects. As the author urges 
his plea it might seem as if he proved almost too much—as 
if he proved theology to be a common element in every 
science and subject, which need not be the care of any special 
teacher because it has a place in all teaching, and every subject 
is imperfect without it. ‘To withdraw theology from the 
public schools is to impair the completeness of all that is 
actually taught in them’ (p. 69). 

And it must be confessed that this observation corresponds 
to the method in which theologians practically deal with 
teaching which omits the truths for which they contend. 
When a teacher of ethics or of metaphysics takes an un- 
believing tone or proclaims a system in which belief in God 
finds no place, we try to show that his teaching is imperfect 
in its own sphere and pretends to a completeness which does 
not properly belong to it. And it happens in many cases 
that the defect is acknowledged beforehand, and that, though 
the teacher may not think it his business or feel himself 
sufficiently sure of his ground to introduce positive theological 
doctrine, yet he will not deny it. He will prefer to leave a 
confessed blank such as Darwin leaves at the origin of life. 
There, then, we find the place where theology will come in. to 
fill the gap which other sciences, when honestly confined 
within their proper bounds, will leave.. It imposes a theological 
duty on all teachers of all subjects, and for that reason may 
well be so used as to impair freedom of instruction. 

Dr. Newman proceeds from the considerations which 
natural theology claims. to those which Catholic theology 
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must assert. ‘ Revelation itself may be viewed as one of the 
constituent parts of human knowledge considered as a whole, 
and its omission is the omission of one of those constituent 
parts’ (p. 73). And here the question of the proper limits 
of theological science becomes very pressing. Dr. Newman 
allows, to be sure, that in claiming a place for theology among 
the sciences he must concede the duty of keeping it within its 
sphere. Theology must not encroach while she demands her 
due rights from other knowledge (p. 74). In settling the proper 
limits of her sphere it should be conceded by all that induc- 
tion and experience are her teachers, and that many things 
have been claimed for her in old times of which she herself 
says nothing in the present. ‘It is not, says Dr. Newman, 
‘that Catholics are afraid of human knowledge, but that they 
are proud of divine knowledge’ (p. 73). But there is in 
theology as in other branches a possibility of believing that 
to be knowledge which is not really such. Theologians have 
had many an experience in the past which warns them not 
to be too sure that they have a right to invoke the name of 
God in favour of all that they have been taught in His name. 
Many good Christians in the Roman Catholic Church itself 
would feel themselves unwilling to be sure of the degree in 
which the history of Noah’s flood as universal can be taken 
for a literal record which brings Revelation to bear, as Dr. 
Newman adduces it, upon the teaching of history. And to be 
proud of divine knowledge is not a condition of mind wholly 
free from danger. It may be, and has been in the Roman 
Church, a support for pride of a secular kind which may lead 
the historian astray and be a hindrance to true knowledge. 
And this danger is full of meaning when we consider how 
large the application of the term ‘ Catholic’ is in the opinion 
of many who use it. The Irish hierarchy is not accustomed 
to so much contact with the world of science as to be able to 
trust itself with the necessary restrictions of its own claims 
to authority. Even Dr. Newman claims for religion an 
authority which could hardly be practically exercised except 
in the secret regions of the professor’s own mind. Thus he 
shows (p. 78 sq.) that the fine arts, painting, architecture, music, 
have an inchoate or rudimental stage which has the advan- 
tage ‘in an ecclesiastical point of view’ of making them the 
submissive handmaids of religion and freeing them from any 
‘danger of going out of their place and giving the law to 
religion.’ : But when painting grows into the fulness of its 
function as an imitative art, it at once ceases to be a dependant 
on the Church, It has an end of its own. Nature is its 
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pattern. But would any wise counsellor advise the Church 
to restrain in the name of Catholicity the aspiring artist 
within those narrow bounds which in her view shall keep him 
in the tutelage of religion? Has she any authority from God 
to set limits of exercise upon the painter’s genius of whose 
productions she is an insufficient judge, even when they are 
completed, not to say that she is insufficient to advise whether 
to attempt them or not? Religion, says Dr. Newman, was 
bound to exert herself in regard to painting. But what 
could she do? She was forced to permit the genius of 
painting to take its own course. And those schools over 
which she did exert an influence were not always the best. 
As long as the natural course of things favoured her authority 
in painting it was well, But nothing ever came of any 
attempt to coerce, 

Likewise in music. It is interesting to read the concep- 
tions of Dr. Newman upon a mysterious science in which we 
know him to have had so much skill. He knows that a great 
master ‘ will go forth as a giant as far as ever his instruments 
will reach, starting from their secret depths fresh and fresh 
elements of beauty and grandeur as he goes’ (p. 81)—well 
and lawfully while he keeps to the line which is his own. 
But if he be attracted by the sacred themes and desire by 
means of his art to do honour to the Mass, is it not certain 
that he will be carried on to use religion rather than to 
minister to it unless religion be strong on its own ground ? 
If he would do honour to the highest of subjects he must 
make himself its scholar. True, indeed ; but who is to speak 
for religion when a great master of music is exerting his 
genius in her service : who shall tell him when he is trans- 
gressing his due bounds? We perfectly agree that there is 
a true Catholic tradition and prescription in music as in 
painting. But Popes and bishops have wandered from it for 
whole centuries, and restoration, if it has come, has not been 
the work of any organization which a hierarchy could place 
in authority but of a general diffusion of true culture which 
finds its leaders among those naturally endowed for that 
purpose, and who have often presented themselves in quite 
other quarters than the Catholic episcopate. 

Architecture offers a still more obvious instance of the 
vanity of restraining natural genius by ecclesiastical machinery. 
The practical connexion of architecture with religion is plain 
to all who can feel the devotional influence of a noble church. 
And the nature of the case has made ecclesiastical persons 
peculiarly able to bring influence to bear upon architecture, 
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so that the religious tendencies not merely of the builders of 
churches but of those for whom they were built and by whom 
they were paid for can be read more plainly than in other 
arts. Dr. Newman says for himself and for the general 
body of his countrymen that the ‘ style which is called Gothic 
is endowed with a profound and a commanding beauty such 
as no style possesses with which we are acquainted, and which 
probably the Church will not see surpassed till it attain to 
the celestial city.’ But he proceeds that ‘ this feeling should 
not blind us; rather it should awaken us to the danger lest 
what is really a divine gift be used as an end rather than as 
a means.’ To English Catholics at least ‘ it would be a serious 
evil if the revival of an almost forgotten architecture came as 
the emblem and advocate of a past ceremonial or an extinct 
nationalism ’ (p. 82). : 
But have the influences which both in England and Ireland 
have favoured the building of churches in Italian style rather 
than in Gothic any right to claim religion on their side, or to 
assert that nationalism is to be condemned if it inherits the 
preferences which appear in the forms of all our ancient 
churches? The message which those ancient buildings convey 
is truly Catholic. It would be strange if it were a duty of 
modern Catholicity to depart from their form and adopt 
another nationalism because it is Italian and therefore of the 
land of the Pope. If in the Roman Catholic organization, 
whether of Church or University in England and in Ireland, 
Italian models permanently supersede the Gothic we feel 
assured that it is not Catholic influences that will have secured 
that triumph, but tastes and inclinations of a personal and 
limited character and which appeal only to a limited circle. 
Dr, Newman thinks that his illustrations from the fine arts 
are to the point, and we agree with him. But if the children 
of the Church must deny themselves in the arts when they 
would devote them to religious purposes, will not the same 
be the case in matters of Reason? When we ask what 
the self-restraint of the children of the Church in matters of 
art has been, and what help the Church has given them in 
the exercise of it, and what admonition she has been able to 
give to those of them who were unwilling to restrain them- 
selves, we find it difficult to make any definite reply. We do 
not at all contend that the fine arts are outside the province 
of religion or of the Church. But it is most difficult for her 
to know when to speak or how to speak appropriately and 
with effect ; and very great mistakes may well be made. On 
the whole ‘ Securus judicat orbis terrarum’ seems the simple 
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truth of the matter, and neither the Church nor the University 
can interpose with effect. 

And the same is the case in science and literature. ‘ There 
are many men who devoted to one particular subject of 
thought, and making its principles the measure of all things, 
become enemies of revealed religion before they know it, and 
only as time proceeds are aware of the state of their own 
minds’ (p. 83). But there are also mistaken friends of 
revealed religion who suppose themselves to have discovered 
enemies of it because things have been taught to which they 
are not used. The instances of this in the history of science 
are known to all, and the Roman Catholic Church has great 
difficulty in clearing herself of the reproach and objection 
which have thus been brought upon her. 

In literature Dr. Newman mentions a particular instance: 
‘A living dignitary of the Established Church wrote a History 
of the Jews, in which, with what I consider at least bad 
judgment, he took an external view of it, and hence was led 
to assimilate it as nearly as possible to secular history ’ (p. 85). 
Dr. Newman considers that Dean Milman (for his was the 
case in question) was betrayed into this error by the fascina- 
tion of what is called the philosophy of history, the principles 
of which, though good in their place, ‘ can scarcely be applied 
in cases in which the Almighty has superseded the natural 
laws of society and history. From this he would have been 
saved had he been a Catholic’ (p. 85). It is likely that Dr. 
Newman speaks truly when he says that Dean Milman would 
have been restrained from writing as he did had he been (in 
the sense in which Dr. Newman uses the word) a Catholic. 
He would not in that case have assimilated the annals of the 
Jews to secular history, for Dr. Newman seems to think that 
Catholics regard Jewish history as one in which the natural 
laws of society are superseded. That, however, is a very 
sweeping view of sacred history ; we can scarcely conceive 
that the Cardinal would have maintained it upon considera- 
tion. For it removes sacred history so entirely into a sphere 
of its own that its examples are no longer appropriate to 
modern life. But, at all events, this assimilation of sacred 
history to secular, except where miraculous exceptions are 
related, has certainly become the prevalent tone of treatment 
both of the Old Testament and of the New. Connexions 
between the Bible and secular authors of credit and archzolo- 
gical discovery are eagerly welcomed, and both Anglican and 
Roman Catholic historians avail themselves of the graphic 
help to a sense of reality which comes from the use of exist- 
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ing words for ancient things which still exist. And no one 
could imagine a more self-destructive defence for Catholic 
principles than that of a peculiar nomenclature which sets 
needless difference between sacred things and daily life. 

Catholic principles asserted in this fashion would secure 
for themselves a position of nominal security which would be 
wanting in reality. And the Irish hierarchy will be sorely 
put to it to devise means by which to make the restraints of 
Catholicity really practical in the scientific lecture rooms as 
well as in the literary. Both students and professors may be 
Catholic with a certain sincerity. But Dr. Newman has 
warned the rulers of his University how easily men who are 
absorbed in their own branch of study may teach what is 
inconsistent with religion, and not know that they are doing 
so. ‘The advantage of a seat of universal learning con- 
sidered as a place of education is that an assembly of learned 
men, zealous for their own sciences and rivals of each other, 
are brought, by familiar intercourse and for the sake of 
intellectual peace, to adjust together the claims and relations 
of their respective subjects of investigation’ (p. 101). And 
that may very well be the case so far as outward intercourse 
is concerned. It may well be that neither in the lecture hall 
nor in the common room would any voice be raised in oppo- 
sition to,Catholic authority. But every science has its own 
prevalent spirit and its own leading representatives, who in 
these modern days are not always Catholics. Text-books 
must be used, if the University is to keep apace with the 
times, which do not teach Catholicity and may even teach 
something contrary to it. The authority of the prevalent 
tone of a scientific society chiefly external to the University, 
but well in touch both with the professors and the students 
of a class, would be powerful rivals of the religious teaching 
within. The authorities might not be aware of what was going 
on, or might not feel themselves intellectually competent to 
exert their powers, or might make mistakes and do harm. 
And the right which Dr. Newman has so forcibly claimed for 
theology (on the supposition that his theology is true) might 
be silently and unawares wrested from it in one quarter and 
another, and might become but a name without reality. 

The supporters of a Catholic University were, no doubt, 
entirely agreed with Dr. Newman in the argument for the claim 
of theology toa place among the subjects of University teach- 
ing. But this argument fills only half of the nine lectures 
which furnish the chief contents of his book. And it must 
have been with some surprise that they heard him proceed to 
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repudiate a branch of the reasoning to which many of them 
must have attached special importance. ‘ Knowledge has its 
end in itself. For all its friends or its enemies may say, I 
insist upon it that it is as real a mistake to burden it with 
virtue or religion as with the mechanical arts’ (p. 120). 
Liberal education makes not the Christian, not the Catholic, 
but the gentleman. ‘It is well to be a gentleman ; it is well to 
have a cultivated intellect ; a delicate taste ; a candid, equit- 
able, dispassionate mind ; a noble and courteous bearing in 
the conduct of life ; these are the connatural qualities of a large 
knowledge ; they are the objects of a University ; but still I 
repeat, they are no guarantee for sanctity or even for 
conscientiousness ’ (p. 121). 

It is by the part of Dr. Newman’s work which elaborates 
this thought that the late Mr. Hutton, of the Spectator, 
believed it might have exerted much influence upon move- 
ments in the English Universities, had it not been retarded 
by the ecclesiastical tone of the early lectures.' The spirit 
which during the past half-century has ruled in English 
Universities and in Trinity College, Dublin, has not been, 
as Dr. Newman desired, favourable to the teaching of 
theology, as the uniting bond of all the sciences. At the 
same time they have opened their doors without impediment 
to the members of his religious communion, and have worked 
in agreement with his conceptions of the object of a Uni- 
versity and the width and liberality of the culture at which 
he would have it aim. 

It is not easy to expunge the idea of religion so entirely 
from the word ‘gentleman’ as Dr. Newman appears in the 
above extract todo. It certainly embraces, in our common 
use of it, more of moral than of intellectual qualities, and in 
the English character which shrinks habitually from spiritual 
self-revelation, a gentleman in the emphatic sense of the word 
must have some root of religion in him. He may have the 
same shrinking from dogma which the late Professor Jowett 
displayed ; yet the life and work of that attractive person, as 
his friends have made them known to us since his death, 
are certainly not devoid of religion. Dr. Newman himself 
insists that ‘ the educated mind may be said to be in a certain 
sense religious—that is, it has what may be considered a 
religion of its own, independent of Catholicism, partly co- 
operating with it, partly thwarting it’ (p. 180). It is truly 
a difficult task which the Irish Bishops propose to themselves 


1 Cardinal Newman, By Richard H. Hutton. London: Methuen, 
1891, p. 216. 
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if they are to institute a University, and fill its professorial 
chairs with teachers and its halls with learners, in which al} 
the subjects of a liberal education, scientific and literary, shal} 
be so widely and freely taught as Dr. Newman’s idea 
demands, and have its proper effect in making gentlemen ; 
in which, however, that character shall not so become the 
prevailing tone of the place as to substitute the religion of 
mere gentlemen for that which is genuinely Roman Catholic. 

We see at once, as Dr. Newman reminds us, that there 
is a momentous benefit which the educated may confer 
on the pastors of the Church. The first step which 
the ministers of religion have to effect in the conversion of 
man is his rescue from the fearful‘ subjection to sense,’ which 
is his ordinary state. Dr. Newman even allows that here 
‘divine grace seems ordinarily baffled, and religion appears 
too high and unearthly to exert a continuous influence upon 
us’ (p. 184). That is a grievous declaration. We remember 
how St. Paul challenges the power of sensuality among the 
Corinthians in the name of Christianity, and the claims and 
power arising from our union with the Saviour, and we are 
forced to think that there must be some error in appro- 
priating the name ‘religion’ to a high, unearthly power, and 
denying any share in it to the intellectual culture which 
seems often so effective in dealing with the temptations of 
sense, 

Although in one department of sensual vice Ireland is 
generally known to be purer than most other nations, yet in 
the ruinous indulgence of drink she is upon the same low 
level as her sister kingdoms. And intemperance displays the 
very characteristic which Dr. Newman describes—it is a vice 
into which people who have much religion, and are capable 
even of considerable fervour, are apt to fall. But ‘knowledge, 
with the discipline by which it is gained and the tastes which 
it forms, has a natural tendency to refine the mind, and 
give it an indisposition simply natural yet real, nay, more 
than this, a disgust and abhorrence, towards excesses and 
enormities of evil.’ Alas! he adds that this fastidiousness 
‘is no protection in the case of violent temptation, nor sure 
in its operation’ (p. 187), and we must confess that so it is. 
But when we acknowledge the decrease of intemperance in 
the so-called higher classes which contrasts the present 
generation of Irish gentry with their grandfathers, we must 
ascribe it rather to the spread of liberal culture than of 
Catholicity. ‘St. Paul draws the Christian character in its 
most graceful form and its most beautiful hues, tells us to 
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give way to each other, to avoid self-conceit, to be calm and 
grave, cheerful and happy, to observe peace with all men, 
truth and justice, courtesy and gentleness, all that is modest, 
amicable, virtuous, and of good repute’ (p. 203). And Dr. 
Newman insists that at present ‘the school of the world 
seems to send out living copies of this typical excellence 
with greater success than the Church. At this day the 
“gentleman” is the creation not of Christianity, but of 
civilization.’ It would be wonderful indeed, and a high praise 
for modern civilization, that it should be able to produce 
from its own stores an imitation of the distinctive Christian 
character which the ancient civilization so evidently failed to 
reach. And it would seem to us plain that it is an exaggera- 
tion to contrast Catholic Christianity with a culture of such 
excellent effect. There must be some method of reconciling 
the two, and acknowledging liberal education to be like the 
law of old, our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ. And the 
Roman Catholic Church may be sacrificing great religious 
interests in refusing the moral initiative of culture as they 
could have it now. 

The three great subjects on which our reason employs 
itself are, according to Cardinal Newman, God, nature, and 
man. Theology having been already claimed as a genuine 
branch of knowledge and a fit subject of University study, 
the two latter remain, and give us the physical and social 
worlds ; the book of nature is called science, the book of man 
is called literature (p. 219). But they may each be used 
against theology; science by ignoring it altogether, and 
literature by corrupting it. However, in respect to the first, 
we have already learnt from Dr. Newman that science is not 
complete without theology ; and this, we think, implies that 
whatever claim to exclude the Creator and Ruler of the 
world from any department of His work is made by any 
science, either physical or moral, is made in error, and deeper 
investigation and a more candid spirit will prove it so. 

The reason which Dr. Newman gives of the mutual sus- 
picions of physical science and theology is that ‘from religious 
investigations as such, physics must be excluded, and from 
physical as such, religion; and if we mix them we spoil 
both. The theologian may justly protest against inter- 
ruptions to his teaching grounded on the impossibility of 
physical miracles, and in like manner the scientific man, 
‘when determining the motion of the heavenly bodies, if he 
were questioned about their final or their first cause, would 
suffer an illogical interruption’ (p. 221). We hardly follow 
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this reasoning, nor do we find it consistent with the reasoning 
by which the author has proved theology a true branch of 
knowledge. The physicist might well object to the question 
of a first cause being raised when he is engaged upon a 
different stage of the search after truth. But the question of 
a First Cause has its place in his searching, and occupies an 
historical position in the series of events with a later part of 
which the present dealings of his science lie. In like manner 
the theologian must not complain if he be asked to find a 
place for the possibility of miracle in the physical history of 
the world. Nor have the most eminent masters of physical 
science declined to allow that such a possibility existed, 
Professor Huxley repeatedly allowed that it was not the 
abstract impossibility of miracles but a defect in their evi- 
dence which formed his stumbling-block. 

Dr. Newman finds another reason in the different method 
by which truths are gained in theology and physical science, 
‘ Induction is the instrument of Physics ; deduction only is the 
instrument of Theology’ (p. 223). 

But it is extremely difficult for the mind of ordinary men 
to grasp this distinction. In one sense new truths are as 
impossible in physical science as in theology. Whatever new 
thing the boldest discoverer can find must still be the opera- 
tion of laws of nature which have been ever at work in the 
universe. It is the wonderful work of these new times of ours 
to turn these ancient laws to the purposes of human life ; but 
this is not creation. That it should be effected by means of 
a rigid induction of facts means but this—that we must never 
be content with mere verbal deduction, but should question to 
the very utmost the laws of nature which work around us, 
and see that this application of the law is genuine reality 
and comes true in fact. Now, what opposition is there 
between this process and an instance in theology where some 
new practice, such as the Invocation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary; atheory such as the personal infallibility of the Pope— 
which was not known in earlier ages—is claimed to be deduced 
from the Christian revelation? Dr. Newman supposes the 
appeal of the Protestant theologian to be restricted to the 
Bible only. He should have also included the universal 
history of the undivided Church and the use of right reason. 
In this sense we, for our part, willingly recognize the simi- 
larity of the process of proof in science and in religion. And 
if the man of science be informed that induction of facts has 
no place in Catholic reasons for belief, which depends wholly 
on authority, he will rightly decline to accept it as genuine 
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truth. Authority, duty, and feeling have their place ; science 
is exercising an unwarrantable tyranny in dethroning any 
one of them. But side by side with them there must be an 
induction of facts for the establishment of an authority ; 
and an induction of facts to warrant any new application of 
the authority. 

Dr. Newman considers that the interposition of the Church 
is more necessary in literature as a constituent of liberal 
education than in science. It would not appear to us that 
there is any antagonism between literature and religion which 
can be compared for intensity with the absolute difference in 
reason which he has discerned in the case of science. His 
argument for the free use of literature in University teaching 
is that ‘ you cannot have a Christian literature. It is a con- 
tradiction in terms to attempt a sinless literature of sinful 
man.’ We shall probably feel that the writer contrasts the 
literature of the Bible with that of other books too strongly, 
or underrates the human element in the Bible when he says 
that while ‘ human literature is about all things grave or gay, 
painful or pleasant, the Inspired Word views them only in 
one aspect and as they tend to one scope’ (p. 231). The fact 
is that the Bible includes parts which are very distinctly 
human, as well as a human element running throughout the 
whole. And those who would exclude the works of human 
genius from a University course will require, on the same 
principle, an expurgated Bible and a very strained and un- 
tenable view of the Bible as a whole. It is therefore not 
quite true that ‘if by Literature is meant the manifestation 
of human nature in human language, you will seek for it in 
vain except in the world’ (p. 232). 

But Dr. Newman goes further: ‘Even if we could, we 
should be shrinking from our plain duty did we leave out 
literature from education. For why do we educate except to 
prepare for the world? Proscribe secular literature as such ; 
cut out from your class-books all broad manifestations of the 
natural man, and those manifestations are waiting at the very 
doors of your lecture-room in living and breathing substance. 
They will meet him there in all the charm of novelty and all 
the fascination of genius and of amiableness. To-day a pupil, 
to-morrow a member of the great world ; to-day confined to 
the Lives of the Saints, to-morrow thrown upon Babel.’ 

The passage which these sentences commence is a recog- 
nized specimen of Dr. Newman’s admirable style and cultured 
mind. It is most eloquent and most convincing. But it is 
difficult to read it without seeing in it the answer to many 
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arguments for the Catholic University. If it be so needful 
that the Catholic youth should be educated by contact with 
the best human literature, even though it bears upon it the 
plainest marks of human nature, would it not be best that 
in his University career he should meet specimens of those 
living beings with whom his intercourse and his contests in 
after life are to be carried on? 

Archbishop Walsh urges with persistent energy and ability 
the plea for denominational education in the University. 
More than once he quotes the vigorous condemnation of a 
‘mixed’ school for the training of teachers, under the Irish 
system of National Education, which was pronounced by a 
much-respected Roman Catholic Bishop of Kerry now de- 
ceased. The Bishop explained that the case is different from 
that of primary schools, in which children learning the rudi- 
ments of knowledge meet children of different faith for a few 
hours in the day. There the dangers of the mixed system 
(though not entirely absent) may be comparatively remote. 
But in colleges of higher education there is, under the mixed 
system, a ‘danger of that suppression of truth and of that 
concealment of religious profession and observance which 
necessarily lead to religious indifference. The danger is 
manifestly greatest for those who believe most.’! The argu- 
ment is doubtless strong, and has had its effect upon the 
mind of Mr. Balfour. But there is another side to it. For 
it might well seem that the convictions and habits of a par- 
ticular religion should be taught before opening manhood in 
a sufficient degree to prepare a young man for intercourse 
under fair conditions with a larger world than that of school. 

The book which stands last on the list at the head of this 
article is the clever production of a young Roman Catholic 
who has taken his degree in Trinity College, Dublin—a daring 
proceeding if he intends to practise his profession in his own 
country. His work will be regarded by the advocates of the 
Catholic University as a glaring example of the effects of 
educating a Catholic in so Protestant an atmosphere as that 
of Trinity College. But his facts and figures are of much 
importance. He is well aware that ‘an English Government 
anxious for a quiet life may give a Catholic University ; but 
unless the rights of laymen are primarily and adequately 
safeguarded, such an institution will be a curse instead of a 
blessing, a disaster instead of a victory for Ireland.’? He 
shows how, during the last half-century, superior schools 


1 Catholic Case, p. 155. 
® Five Years in Lreland, p. 268 
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managed by Roman Catholic laity have disappeared from 
the land, and ‘to-day all the superior male Catholic schools 
are managed by priests, either secular or regular, and all the 
superior female schools are managed by various orders of 
nuns.’ The success of these schools at the yearly Inter- 
mediate Examination produces a large sum from the public 
funds, from which in the year 1897 nearly 50,000/. went to 
Roman Catholic school managers—contributing to the increase 
of the ecclesiastical element in Roman Catholic Ireland, to 
which the author ascribes the striking want of energy and 
self-reliance in daily life which is displayed by the Celtic 
population in contrast with the Northern. 

On the whole, we suppose that the establishment of a 
Roman Catholic University in Ireland is politically very 
probable. But, with every disposition to hope the best from 
it, we cannot think it very likely to realize Cardinal Newman’s 
ideal. The forces in the State which tend towards it partake 
too much of national jealousy and alienation, and too little 
of the pure thirst for knowledge. And the demand for it is 
far too exclusively clerical. 

Newman’s letter on University Education attracted the 
notice of Lord Blachford, whom he himself considered the 
ablest of his Anglican friends. It seemed to Lord Blachford 
that his old friend had conceived a brilliant idea in holding 
up the prospect of an intellectual supremacy for Dublin to 
balance the governing power which inevitably belonged to 
England. ‘One hardly sees what might not be made of Irish 
invention and brilliancy if it would submit itself to a good 
intellectual training. But Newman seems terribly behind- 
hand in supposing that by merely establishing a centre of 
Catholic learning he can draw all the world after him as 
people did in the Middle Ages.’ ! 

Nearly half a century has passed and Newman’s idea of 
a University is still unrealized. It would be a very difficult 
ideal to realize as a whole, and we do not think it likely to be 
successfully established under present circumstances. We 
know not where the professors of science and literature are 
to be found whose Catholicity shall satisfy the Irish hierarchy 
while their brilliancy and independence shall reach the 
standard which Dr. Newman, fresh from Oxford, has set up 
for the Church of his adoption. It is, in our belief, a standard 
which the character and habits of a free people contribute 
essentially to create. And without ignoring any of the 
recognized talents of the Irish race, or attributing to their 

\ Lord Blachfords Letters, p. 163. 
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hierarchy any wilful desire to narrow the work of the Uni- 
versity for the sake of retaining power for themselves, we 
doubt if even Cardinal Newman could have practically 
reconciled the dominion of the Roman Catholic Church with 
the freedom of a University as the rights of either could be 
realized in Ireland now. 





ArT. V.—THE HOLY EUCHARIST: AN 
HISTORICAL INQUIRY. 


PART I. 


. Tracts for the Times, No. 81. (London, 1837.) 

2. The Doctrine of the Real Presence as contained in the 
Fathers. By the Rev. E. B, Pusey, D.D. (Oxford, 
1855. 

. The By Presence of the Body and Blood of Christ the 
Doctrine of the English Church, By the Rev. E. B. 
Pusey, D.D. (Oxford, 1857.) 

. On Eucharistical Adoration. Third edition. With Con- 
siderations suggested by a late Pastoral Letter (1858) on 
the Doctrine of the Most Holy Eucharist. By the late 
Rev. JOHN KEBLE, M.A. (Oxford and London, 1867.) 

. The Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. By R. 1. WILBER- 
FORCE, M.A. (London, 1853.) 

. The True Doctrine of the Eucharist. By T.S.L.Vocan, 
D.D. (London, 1871.) 

. An Answer to Dr. Pusey’s Challenge respecting the Doc- 
trine of the Real Presence. By JOHN HARRISON, D.D. 
(London, 1871.) 

. The Lora’s Supper: Uninspired Teaching. By CHARLES 
HEBERT, D.D. (London, 1879.) 

. Liturgies Eastern and Western, By F. E. BRIGHTMAN, 
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mento et Sacrificio. Editio quinta. (Rome, 1899.) 

. Histoire de la Conception du Sacrifice de la Messe dans 
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Lyon, 1894.) 

. L’Idée du Sacrifice dans la Religion Chrétienne. Par 
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. Das Opfer des alten und des neuen Bundes. Von Dr. V. 
THALHOFER. (Regensburg, 1870.) 
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14. Handbuch der Katholischen Liturgik, Von Dr. V. 
THALHOFER. Zweite Auflage. Ersten Bandes erste 
Abtheilung. (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1894.) 

15. Die Lehre von den heiligen Sacramenten. Von Dr. P. 
SCHANZ. (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1893.) 

16. Die Geschichte des Messopfer-Begriffs. Von Dr. F. S. 
RENZ. I. Band. (Freising, 1901.) 

17. The Doctrine of the Russian Church. By the Rev. R. W. 
BLACKMORE, B.A. (Aberdeen, 1845.) 

18. Théologie Dogmatique Orthodoxe. Par MACAIRE. Tra- 
duite par un Russe. (Paris, 1859.) 

19. The Instruction in God’s Law. By P. SMIRNOFF. English 
translation. (London, 1896.) 

20. ‘Iepa Karyynois. “Tro A. N. BEPNAPAAKH. (’Ev 
"AOnvais, 1889.) 

21. "OpOddo£os Xpioriavixy) Katyynois. ‘Tro 1. MODXAKH. 
(Ev ’A@jvats, 1897.) 

22. Xpictiavixh) Karyynows. “Tro A. A. KTPIAKOT. (Ev 
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23. "OpOddo£os ‘Iepa Kariynows. “Trs NEKTAPIOT. (Ev 
"AOnvats, 1899.) 

24. The Later Medieval Doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice. By the Rev. B. J. Ktpp, B.D. (London, 1898.) 

25. Zhe Body of Christ. By CHARLES GORE, M.A., D.D. 
(London, 1901.) 

26. The Eucharistic Sacrifice. By the Rev. A. G. MORTIMER, 
D.D. (New York, London, and Bombay, 1901.) 

27. Different Conceptions of Priesthood and Sacrifice. A 
Report of a Conference held at Oxford, December 13 
and 14, 1899. Edited by W. SANDAy. (London, New 
York, and Bombay, 1900.) 

28. The Doctrine of Holy Communion and its Expression in 
Ritual. Report of a Conference held at Fulham Palace 
in October 1900. Edited by HENRY WACE, D.D. 
(London, New York, and Bombay, 1900.) 

































IN times of controversy there is gain in trying to realize 
the history of the past. It is often well to turn aside, at any 
rate for a short while, from the pressing demands of the 
present to see what are the facts which have led up to the 
state of affairs with which we ourselves areconcerned. Conse- 
quently, although we have, in previous numbers, devoted 
articles or short notices to several of the more recently 
published works in the above list, we have no scruple in 
returning to the subject of the Holy Eucharist with a view 
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to setting out, in as clear and simple a way as may prove 
possible, the history of the doctrines which have been held 
concerning it. 

I. The New Testament supplies evidence that the Christian 
use of the Holy Eucharist was contemplated by our Lord 
during His ministry ; that He Himself appointed it as a holy 
rite shortly before His death; and that the observance of it 
formed part of the practice of the Apostolic Church. The 
language used by our Lord in the discourse at Capernaum 
recorded by St. John is of so remarkable a character that, 
apart from the Eucharist, it would be difficult to understand 
the meaning of it.'| The three synoptic Evangelists and St. 
Paul describe how at the time of the Last Supper He took 
bread and wine and said of them, ‘ This is My Body, ‘ This 
is My Blood,’ or ‘ This cup is the new covenant in My Blood’ ; 
and St. Luke and St. Paul add that He commanded, ‘ This 
do for a memorial of Me.’? Alike in the First Epistle to the 
‘Corinthians and in the Acts of the Apostles the Eucharist is 
represented as having formed part of the Christian system 
from the earliest days of the Church? It can hardly be 
regarded as more than a vagary of criticism to contend, as 
has been contended of late, that our Lord did not intend or 

econtemplate the celebration of the Eucharist by His disciples. 

The Eucharistic bread and wine are described in the New 
Testament as the Body and Blood of Christ. The simple 
and natural meaning of the words used by our Lord at the 
institution of the Sacrament identifies these elements with 
His Body and Blood. The anticipatory reference in St. 
John’s Gospel associates His Flesh and Blood with that 
which is eaten and drunk. St. Paul connects the communion 
of the Blood of Christ and of the Body of Christ with the 
cup of blessing and the bread in such a way as to suggest 
that when the acts of blessing the wine and breaking the 
bread take place these elements are to be regarded as our 
Lord’s Blood and Body.‘ It is, of course, open to anyone to 

1 St. John vi. 51-7. 

2 St. Mat. xxvi. 26-9; St. Mark xiv. 22-5; St. Luke xxii. 19-20; 
1 Cor. xi. 23-5. In the margin of the revised version the words ‘ This 
do for a memorial of Me’ and the taking of the cup and the words used 
in connexion with it, as distinct from the cup previous to the taking of 
the bread, are omitted in St. Luke. They are marked by Westcott and 
Hort as an ‘early interpolation.’ They occur, however, in x, A, B, L, 
&c., though omitted in D. 

5 Acts ii. 42, 46, xx. 7, 11; 1 Cor. xi. 23-30. 

* 1 Cor. x. 16. Without unduly straining the exact words, it may 
be noticed that St. Paul does not say ‘The cup of blessing which we 
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contend that what is meant in these passages is that the 
bread and wine represent, without being, the Body and 
Blood ; or that they are the Body and Blood not in positive 
reality but in the spiritual effect which they produce in the 
souls of the recipients ; or that they bring about the reception 
of the Body and Blood by those who partake of them worthily. 
It may be sufficient at this point to say that, whatever sup- 
port such interpretations may receive from elsewhere, they 
are not, at any rate, the plain and obvious sense of Holy 
Scripture. 

It is suggested in several passages in the New Testament 
that the life and worship of Christians have a sacrificial 
aspect.' In the Epistle to the Romans St. Paul speaks of 
himself as ‘ the priest of Christ Jesus unto the Gentiles, doing 
the work of a priest in respect of the Gospel of God that the 
oblation of the Gentiles might be made acceptable, being 
sanctified by the Holy Ghost.’* The writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews says, ‘We have an altar, and ‘ Let us offer up 
a sacrifice of praise to God continually, that is, the fruit of 
lips which make confession to His name’ ; and describes the 
well-doing and communicating of Christians as ‘ sacrifices.’ 
St. Peter, speaking of the Christian community as being, like 
the Jewish people, ‘a spiritual house,’ ‘an elect race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a people for God’s own possession,’ 
says that it is their office ‘ to be a holy priesthood, to offer up 
spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God through Jesus Christ.’ 4 

The New Testament, then, uses sacrificial language with 
regard to Christians. Before we proceed to consider the 
bearing of this fact on the Scriptural idea of the Holy 
Eucharist, it may be well to refer to the doctrine of the 
priesthood of our Lord set out in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
It is there taught that our Lord, possessing the characteristics 
of priesthood which are involved in His being representative 
of man and having been called of God, presents to the Father 
in heaven the one abiding sacrifice of the manhood which 
was slain upon the cross.° 


receive,’ ‘The bread which we receive,’ but ‘The cup of blessing which 
we bless,’ ‘ The bread which we break.’ 

1 Cf. Moberly, Ministerial Priesthood, pp. 267-272. 

? Rom. xv. 16. Cf. Sanday and Headlam zz /oco: ‘Xerovpyév seems. 
to be used definitely and technically as in the LXX ofa priest’; ‘St. 
Paul is standing at the altar as priest of the Gospel, and the offering 
which he makes is the Gentile Church.’ 

3 Heb. xiii. 10, 15, 16. 

“ 1 St. Pet. ii. 5, 9. 

5 Heb. ii. 17, ili. 1-2, iv. 14, v. I-10, vi. 20, vii. 11-28, viii, 1-6, ix. 
11-28, x. 10-25, xiii. 12. 
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Thus, in the New Testament, reference is made to the 
heavenly sacrifice which our Lord continually offers, to the 
abiding priesthood which He exercises in heaven, and to 
the priesthood upon earth of the Apostle St. Paul and of 
the Christian community. 

One of the primary notions in sacrifice is that of the 
partaking of sacred food. In the sacrifices of the Jewish 
law, after the presentation and dedication and killing of the 
victim, the blood was poured out as the symbol of the life; 
the body of the victim or some part of it was burned as 
a gift to God ; and a sacrificial feast, either upon parts of the 
victim offered or, in the case of the whole burnt offering, 
upon the meal offering associated with it, followed, forming 
the final completion of the sacrifice.’ In sacrificial customs, 
non-Jewish and non-Christian, a prominent feature has been 
the sacred meal by means of which communion with the 
deity has been thought to be attained.? To those acquainted 
with the sacrificial rites of the Jews and of the heathen and 
seeking to find in the Christian life and worship described in 
the New Testament some part which forms the central act 
of sacrifice, it would naturally occur to ask whether this is to 
be found in the sacred meal ordered by Christ. 

Keeping in mind, then, the sacrificial aspect ascribed to 
Christian life and worship, the heavenly offering whereby our 
Lord presents to the Father the human life wherein He was 
a victim on the cross and with which He rose and ascended, 
and the connexion between sacrifice and a sacred meal, we 
have to ask whether there are any indications in the New 
Testament of the Eucharist being a sacrifice. 

When the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews says that 
Christians ‘have an altar,’ it is not improbable that by the 
‘altar’ he means Christ Himself or His cross. But by speak- 
ing of the ‘altar’ as that whereof Christians ‘eat,’ he suggests 
that in the Christian life there is an act of eating which may 
be compared with the sacrifices of the Jewish law.2 ‘ When,’ 
writes Bishop Westcott, ‘the idea of the one act of sacrifice 


1 Cf. Puller in Priesthood and Sacrifice, pp. 69-70. 
2 Cf. Jevons, An Introduction to the History of Religion, pp. 285-286 
and passim; Frazer, The Golden Bough, ii. 337-340 (edition 2) and 
assim. 
. 3 The ‘altar’ in Heb. xiii. 10 is explained to denote our Lord by, 
e.g., St. Cyril of Alexandria, De Ador. 9, and (as one alternative) St. 
Thomas Aquinas 2” doco ; to denote the cross by, é.g., St. Leo, Serm. Ix. 5, 
and (as one alternative) St. Thomas Aquinas zz /oco; to denote the 
Eucharistic altar by, ¢.g., Theophylact z# /oco, and Cornelius a Lapide 
in loco. 
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predominates, the image of the cross rises before us ; when 
the idea of our continuous support, then the image of Christ 
living through death prevails . . . The absolute idea points 
towards or even passes into the outward form in which it 
was embodied. The fact of that Death was visibly set 
forth, and the reality of that participation pledged, in the 
Eucharist.’! 

To those familiar with the language of the Old Testament 
and acquainted with the Jewish sacrifices the words of our 
Lord in instituting the Sacrament would naturally recall 
sacrificial ideas. ‘This do for a memorial of Me,’ ‘ This is 
My Blood of the covenant which is poured out for many.’ 
The word ‘do’ (7rovéw) in a sacrificial context has a sacrificial 
sense in the Septuagint.? The word ‘ memorial’ (dvdyyners) 
denotes in the Septuagint a memorial before God. The 
word ‘poured out’ (é«yvveuevov) is a collateral form of a 
word (é*yéw) used in the Septuagint in connexion with ideas 
which ‘ memorial’ suggests and with which ‘do’ is consistent 
for the sacrificial act of pouring out the blood of the victim 
before God. Moreover, the significance of St. Paul’s teach- 
ing that those who eat the bread and drink the cup of the 
Eucharist ‘ proclaim the Lord’s death’® does not appear to 
be exhausted when it has been said that the Eucharist re- 
minds Christians of Calvary as the Passover reminded Jews 
of the Exodus; but it seems in addition to carry on the 
thought of a presentation to God which has already been 
suggested by the use of the word ‘ memorial’ (avayynous) in 
the two preceding verses.® 

The New Testament, therefore, identifies the bread and 
wine with the Body and Blood of Christ without explaining 
the relation between the elements and the unseen reality, 
and suggests a sacrificial aspect of the Eucharist without 
defining in what way it is a sacrifice. 

Yet, in spite of this absence of explanations and defini- 
tions, the New Testament contains profound thoughts which 
supply the lines of much fruitful consideration in the teaching 


1 Westcott, z loco. 

2 The instances of roiéw in the sense of ‘offer’ in the Septuagint are 
very numerous. Canon Gore, Zhe Body of Christ, pp. 313-314, has 
pointed out that, apart from the references to the Eucharist, it is so used 
in the New Testament in St. Luke ii. 27. 

8 Of the five places in which dvapynors occurs in the Septuagint, it 
is used to denote a memorial before God in four. 

* See Ex. xxix. 12; Lev. iv. 7, 18, 25, 30, 34, viii. 15, ix. 9; 4 Ki. 
(=2 Kings) xvi. 15. Cf. Gore, Zhe Body of Christ, pp. 265-266. 

5 1 Cor. xi. 26. © 3: Cor, x1. 24, 26. 
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of the Epistle to the Hebrews that there is one abiding sacrifice 
which Christ in heaven and Christians on earth continuously 
plead,' and of St. Paul that those who in the Eucharist 
receive the Body and Blood of Christ have already been made 
to be His Body in Baptism.? 

II. To turn from the New Testament to the earliest 
Christian writings outside it is to find statements about the 
Holy Eucharist which are more explicit about the facts which 
the New Testament asserts or suggests, but which add little 
in the way of explanation or definition. 

It is quite clear that in the times which we have now begun 
to consider the Eucharist had retained its place in Christian life 
and worship. To mention three instances, the Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles, probably written by a Jewish Christian in 
Egypt or Syria before the end of the firstcentury ;* St. Ignatius, 
Bishop of Antioch in Syria, writing in Asia Minor in the 
early years of the second century; and St. Justin Martyr, 
writing in the middle of the second century with knowledge 
of Asia Minor and Italy, agree in representing the celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist as ordinary and constant.‘ From this 
time the administration of it can be continuously traced. It 
was regarded as the central and characteristic act of Christian 
worship. It was deemed so requisite to salvation that 
infants were given Communion as well as admitted to 
Baptism,’ and the First GEcumenical Council took pains to 
secure that even those who were under penance ‘should not 
at the point of death be deprived of the last and most 
necessary viaticum.’® The frequency of the celebration of 
it appears to have varied in different places from every day, 
as at Constantinople in the fourth century, and in Africa in 
the third and fourth centuries,’ to the minimum of every 

’ Heb. vii. 15-25, ix. 24-26, xiii. 10. 

9 1 Cor. x. 16-17, xii. 12-13, Eph. v. 30. 

5 On the date, place, and general characteristics of the Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles, cf. Gore, The Church and the Ministry (edition 4), 
PP. 374-382. 

* Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 9, 10, 143 St. Ignatius, dd Eph. 
5, 20, Ad Trall. 8, Ad Rom.7, Ad Philad. 4, Ad Smyrn. 7; St. Justin 
Martyr, Afo/. i. 66, 67. 

® See, e.g., St. Cyprian, De Lapsis, 9, 25 ; Const. Ap. viii. 13; St. 
Augustine, Serm. clxxiv. 7. A passage in Origen, /m Lib. Judicum Hom. 
vi. 2, has sometimes been cited as supporting a contrary opinion ; but the 
evidence is too strong to admit of doubt, whatever the meaning of 
Origen’s words may be. 

® Council of Niczea, canon 13. 

7 For Constantinople, see St. Chrysostom, In Eph. Hom. iii. 4. For 
Africa, see Tertullian, De /dol. 7 ; St. Cyprian, Eff. vii. 3, lviii. 1, De 
Orat. Dom. 18 ; St. Augustine, Ey. xcviil. 9. St. Jerome, Z£. Ixxi. 6, 
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Sunday, as recorded in the Zeaching of the Twelve Apostles and 
by St. Justin Martyr.' Its sacred character was marked by the 
custom of receiving it fasting ;? and its place in the Christian 
system was indicated by its being the highest point towards 
which Christians passed through Baptism and Confirmation,’ 
and, when necessary, through the reconciliation of Penance.‘ 
From the first, Christian writers unhesitatingly bear 
witness that the Eucharistic food is the Body and Blood of 
Christ. St. Ignatius regarded it as one of the errors which 
sprang out of the denial of the real manhood of our Lord by 
the Docetics that these heretics ‘do not acknowledge that 
the Eucharist is the Flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ, which 
suffered for our sins, which the Father of His goodness raised 
up.> To St. Justin Martyr the reason why Christians do 
not receive the Eucharist ‘as common bread or as common 
drink’ is that ‘the food over which thanksgiving has been 
made by the prayer of the word which is from Him’ ‘is the 
Flesh and Blood of Him, the incarnate Jesus.’*® The Canons 
of Hippolytus direct the bishop in giving Communion to say 
‘This is the Body of Christ,’ ‘This is the Blood of Christ,” 
and the communicants at each reception to answer ‘ Amen.’ * 
The Council of Niczea described that which is given by the 
minister to the communicant as ‘the Body of Christ. *® Like 
statements may be found in great abundance throughout the 
patristic period in all parts of the Church. Dr. Pusey col- 
lected a great number of them as supplying ‘ evidence that 
the belief in the real presence was part of the faith of Chris- 
tians from the first.’® Dr. Harrison published many of them, 


writes as if it may have been celebrated daily at Romeand in Spain. For 
Spain, cf. First Council of Toledo, canon 5, though ‘sacrificium quoti- 
dianum’ may there mean the divine service, as in, ¢.g., Capit. Carol. 
Magn. vii. 161. Socrates, H. £. v. 22, and Sozomen, #. £. vii. 19, 
say that it was not celebrated on Saturdays at either Alexandria or Rome. 
For Rome, Innocent I., ZZ. i. 4, supports this. Cf. Duchesne, Origines 
du Culte Chrétien, pp. 218-222. 
1 Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 14; St. Justin Martyr, AZol. i. 67. 
2 See, e.g., Tertullian, 4d Uxor. ii. 5 ; Canons of Hippolytus, canon 
xix. §§ 150-153, canon xxviii. § 205 ; Testament of our Lord, ii. 20, 25 ; 
St. Ambrose, /z Ps. cxrviit. Expos. 48; St. Chrysostom, /z 1 Cor. Hom. 
xxvii. 5, ZZ. cxxv. ; St. Augustine, ZZ. liv. 8. 
3 See, ¢.g., Canons of Hippolytus, canon xix. §§ 106-148 ; St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Caz. Myst. i-iv., Procat. 15. 
See, ¢.g., St. Cyprian, Ef. xvi. 2 ; Council of Ancyra, canon 4. 
St. Ignatius, dd Smyrn. 6. 
St. Justin Martyr, 4Zo/. i. 66. 
Canons of Hippolytus, canon xix. §§ 146, 147. 
Council of Nicza, canon 18. 
Pusey, The Doctrine of the Real Presence as contained in the Fathers, 


p- 316. 
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with large parts of the contexts in which they stand and 
elaborate discussions intended to show that the language 
of the Fathers on this subject ought not to be understood 
literally. Dr. Hebert printed these and other passages to 
illustrate his contention that, though the doctrine asserted 
by Dr. Pusey was untrue, the germs of it existed before the 
end of the first century, and it was the ordinary belief of the 
Fathers.” 

To read through any one of the collections of patristic 
passages which we have mentioned, or to make an independ- 
ent study of the teaching of the Fathers, is to find the doctrine 
that in Communion Christians partake of the Flesh of Christ, 
and that the bread and wine of the Eucharist are His Body 
and His Blood. When all due allowance has been made for 
rhetorical expression and for mystical language, it remains 
that the statements of the Fathers are too numerous and too 
definite to be capable of any fair interpretation other than an 
assertion of the real presence, and too universal and too early 
to allow of this doctrine falling short of being a tradition from 
the Apostles. That the allegorism of Origen should have led 
him to look favourably on a view ‘deeper’ than the ‘com- 
moner’ doctrine * and explain the Body and Blood of Christ 
as meaning His word or spirit,‘ or if there was what Canon 
Gore describes as ‘a sporadic tendency’ to distinguish the 
Body and Blood of Christ received in the Eucharist from His 
real human life,> these facts only tend to throw up in stronger 
emphasis the general agreement that, to quote again words 
of Canon Gore, 


‘what was present in the Eucharist . . . was the Body and Blood 
of the glorified Christ, indiscerptible from His whole self.’ ® 


III. In the quotation we have made from Canon Gore we 
have omitted the words ‘in some not easily definable relation 
to the bread and wine.’ They raise the question whether the 
Fathers, in addition to teaching that the elements in the 
Eucharist are the Body and Blood of Christ, teach also any 
doctrine as to the relation of the outward part to the inner 
reality. Dr. Pusey strongly contended that the belief of the 


1 Harrison, dn Answer to Dr. Pusey’s Challenge. 

2 Hebert, Zhe Lord’s Supper. 

5 Origen, Comm. in Joan. xxxii. 16. 

* See Bigg, The Christian Platonists of Alexandria, pp. 219-222, for 
very valuable references and treatment. Cf. Gore, Zhe Body of Christ, 
PP. 59-60. , 

® See Gore, The Body of Christ, pp. 60-61. 

® Gore, The Body of Christ, p. 110. 
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Fathers in the continued existence of the whole natural sub- 
stance of the bread and wine was hardly less clear than their 
affirmation of the presence of the Body and Blood of Christ. 
On the other hand, Cardinal Franzelin devoted a considerable 
part of his elaborate treatise on the Eucharist to an attempt 
to prove that a tradition coming down from the time of the 
Apostles testifies that the substance of the elements is changed 
into the substance of the Body and Blood of Christ, and said 
expressly that the ‘ desitio panis et vini, that is the removal 
of the substance of the bread and wine so that only the 
accidents continue to exist, has always been the universal 
belief of the Church.? 

It is easy to cite passages from the Fathers which refer to 
the bread and wine as existing in the consecrated Sacrament. 
Well-known instances are in the words of St. Irenzeus before 
the end of the second century, ‘The bread which is earthly, 
on receiving the invocation of God, is no longer common 
bread, but a Eucharist, consisting of two things, the earthly 
and the heavenly’ ;* and of Pope Gelasius towards the close 
of the fifth century, ‘The Sacraments which we receive are 
the divine reality of the Body and Blood of Christ, wherefore 
it comes to pass both that we by them are made partakers of 
the divine nature, and that nevertheless the substance or 
nature of the bread and wine does not cease to be.’ 4 

It is easy, also, to cite other passages in which such words 
as ‘transmake,’ or ‘transelement,’ or ‘re-order,’ or ‘trans- 
form,’ or ‘ transfigure’ are applied to that which is done in the 
Sacrament. And, if much of the most striking language of 
this kind is found in a writer so open to suspicion in some 
respects as St. Gregory of Nyssa, it is by no means confined 
to him, but is found also in St. Cyril of Alexandria, St. 
Chrysostom, St. Ambrose, and others.° 


1 Pusey, Zhe Doctrine of the Real Presence as contained in the Fathers, 
» 75-314. 

- * Franzelin, Tractatus de SS. Eucharistie Sacramento et Sacrificio, 
pp. 195-251. Fora short statement of Franzelin’s position, see p. 233, 
‘Ex omnibus, que hucusque diximus, satis puto probatum est, fidem qua 
profitemur substantialem conversionem et desitionem panis et vini, in tota 
antiquitate tam universalem semper fuisse, quam fidem de reali corporis 
Christi preesentia, hancque preesentiam nunquam fuisse aliter intellectam, 
quam quod Christus Dominus in institutione ss. sacramenti ipsum panem 
et vinum convertendo fecerit corpus et sanguinem suum sensu iam spe 
declarato.’ 

8 St. Irenzeus, C. Her. IV. xviii. 5. 

* Gelasius, De Duab. Nat. in Christo. 

5 For numerous quotations, see Pusey, Zhe Doctrine of the Real 
Presence as contained in the Fathers, pp. 162-264. 
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It is a familiar contention that the first of these groups of 
passages is to be explained in the light of the second, and 
that ‘the substance or nature of the bread and wine,’ which, 
as Pope Gelasius says, ‘does not cease to be,’ denotes the 
external appearance and the ‘accidents’ of the later theology, 
not that ‘substance’ which gives to the bread and wine their 
nature as such. Of this contention it may be sufficient to 
say that the suggested explanation is difficult to reconcile 
with the language used and with the comparison which Pope 
Gelasius makes between the elements and the human nature 
of our Lord, and that a justification of it would require us to 
think, contrary to the facts, that the Fathers accepted and 
used the Aristotelian philosophy. 

Nor do such words as ‘transmake’ and ‘transfigure’ 
necessarily imply a belief in the cessation of the substance of 
the bread and wine. Taken by themselves they might have 
that meaning. Placed in relation with the rest of the 
language used, they do not most naturally possess it. Their 
probable meaning may be illustrated by the words of the 
fourth century writer of De Sacramentis, who, when he is 
declaring, ‘ Before consecration it was not the Body of Christ ; 
after consecration it is the Body of Christ, refers to the great- 
ness of the power whereby it comes to pass that the elements 
‘are not what they were and are changed into something else.’ ! 

Indeed, if anyone should anticipate that he will find in 
the Fathers precise definitions of the exact method of the 
Eucharistic presence, or results of the consideration of the 
questions which were prominent in philosophical minds 
during the Middle Ages, or a treatment of this subject in the 
light of the thought of our own time, he is likely to be 
disappointed in proportion as his study is fair and complete. 
The Fathers had the words of Holy Scripture. They had 
traditions of doctrine and usage. They exercised thought 
on both Scripture and tradition. But they had not attempted 
to put their theology into the terms, or the methods, or the 
system of the Aristotelianism of the Middle Ages any more 
than they had tried to explain it in relation to the physics of 
the twentieth century. 

It is a natural consequence of the facts which we have 
just now had in view that the Fathers do not appear to have 
insisted on a stereotyped uniformity of detailed teaching 
about the Holy Eucharist. ‘It is the Body of Christ. ‘It 
is the Flesh of Christ.’ ‘It is the Blood of Christ. So far 


' De Sacramentis (ascribed to St. Ambrose and possibly his), iv. 
15-16. 
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the patristic teaching is clear and definite. But, when a 
relation between the elements and the presence of Christ has 
to be expressed, they do not all or always choose the same 
ways of expressing it. The bread and wine, says St. Justin 
Martyr, are not ‘common bread and common drink’ but ‘ the 
Flesh and Blood’ of Christ.1_ The bread, says St. Irenzus 
in a passage already quoted, ‘is no longer common bread, 
but a Eucharist, consisting of two things, the earthly and 
the heavenly.’? The bread, says Tertullian, is ‘the Body of 
the Lord, * and is ‘the figure of the Body of the Lord’ ;4 
the ‘Body’ of Christ, he says again, ‘is understood to be 
in the bread’;° by the bread Christ ‘makes His own very 
Body present’;® ‘in the wine He consecrated His Blood.’? 
‘The bread,’ says St. Athanasius, ‘ becomes the Body, the cup 
the Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ.’* ‘Is it incredible,’ says 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem, ‘that He turned wine into blood ?’® 
‘In the figure of the bread,’ he says again, ‘is given to thee 
the Body, and in the figure of the wine is given to thee the 
Blood.’!® ‘The Sacraments,’ says St. Ambrose, ‘are trans- 
figured into Flesh and Blood. '' ‘The bread, says St. 
Gregory of Nyssa, ‘is called and becomes the Body of 
Christ.’'* ‘The bread,’ he says elsewhere, ‘is transmade 
straight into the Body of the Word.’ The Lord, says St. 
Augustine, ‘gave a sign of His Body’ ;™ and ‘the figure of 
His own Body and Blood.’ ‘Christ,’ he says elsewhere, 
‘was carried,’ and His ‘Body He carried,” ‘in His own 
hands.’ '* ‘ Asin bread and wine, says St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
‘we have the Flesh and Blood of Christ.’*7 ‘ After the con- 

1 St. Justin Martyr, AZo/. i. 66. 

2 St. Irenzeus, C. Her. IV. xviii. 5. 

3 Tertullian, De Orat. 14, De Idol. 7. 4 Idem, Adv. Marc. iv. 40. 

5 Idem, De Orat. 6, ‘Tum quod et corpus ejus in pane censetur: Hoc 
est corpus meum,’ 

®° Idem, Adv. Mare. i. 14,‘panem quo ipsum corpus suum reprz- 
sentat.’ It has been suggested that ‘reprasentat’ here means ‘ repre- 
sents.’ But, for Tertullian’s use of ‘reprzesento’ to denote ‘ make actually 
present over again,’ see Gore, Dissertations on Subjects connected with the 
Incarnation, p. 310. 

7 Idem, Adv. Mare. iv. 40. ® St. Athanasius, Serm. ad Baft. 

® St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. M. iv. 2. 10 Jbid. iv. 3. 

1 St. Ambrose, De Fide, iv. 124. 
. . St. Gregory of Nyssa, /n Baft. Chrisii (t. iii. p. 370 A, ed. Paris, 
1638). 

a Idem, Orat. Cat. 37, ebdbs mpds ro cpa Tod Aéyou peramowwvpevos. 

14 St. Augustine, C. Adim. Man. xii. 3. 

15 Idem, In Ps. tit. Enar. 1. 

16 Idem, In Ps. xxxiit. Enar. i. 10. 

17 St. Cyril of Alexandria, Comm. in Luc., on xxii. 19 (Mai, Vova Bibl. 
Pat. ii. 417). 
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secration,’ says Theodoret, ‘the myst: symbols do not depart 
from their proper nature. For they remain in their former 
substance and shape and form.’ ! 

Such variations in language suggest that 


‘the tradition of the Church taught that the consecrated bread and 
wine are the Body and Blood of Christ: and different Church 
teachers did their best to interpret this doctrine.’ ? 


IV. The positive truth thus asserted that the bread and 
wine are the Body and Blood of Christ may be illustrated by 
the care taken of the consecrated elements. * ‘ It is a fret to us,’ 
writes Tertullian, ‘if any part of our cup or bread fall to the 
ground.’* ‘When you receive the Body of the Lord,’ are 
the words of Origen, ‘ you hold it with all caution and venera- 
tion, lest any fragment of it should fall to the ground, or any 
portion of the consecrated gift be lost’* The glowing 
exhortation of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, ‘ Wilt thou not then 
much more carefully keep watch, that not a crumb fall from 
thee of what is more precious than gold and precious 
stones?’® is based upon the fact that ‘they who taste are 
bidden to taste, not bread and wine, but the Body and Blood 
of Christ, of which the bread and wine are figures.’® The 
same truth is shown also by the practice of adoring our Lord 
in the Sacrament. The references to such adoration are very 
few. Canon Gore, in his book The Body of Christ (pp. 103, 
104), limits them to the well-known passages in St. Ambrose * 
and St. Augustine,’ two in St. Chrysostom,’ one in St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem,’® and another in Theodoret.'' But the small 
number of references to the practice does not appear to justify 
an inference that ‘it had not been developed in fact’ “ at the 
time of these writers. It must be remembered that the 
words of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, ‘bending and in an attitude 
of reverence and worship saying, Amen,’ form part of the 


1 Theodoret, Déal. i ii. (Ixxxiii. 168, Migne), ovde yap pera Tov dyvacpor 
ra protind oip8oda THs oixeias éblavaras Piceas ° péver yap emt ths mporépas 
ovcias Kal TOU oxXnparos Kal TOU etdous. 

2 Gore, Dissertations on Subjects connected with the Incarnation, 

. 312. 
a Tertullian, De Cor. Mil. 3. * Origen, Jn Ex. Hom. xiii. 3. 
St Cyril of Jerusalem, Caz. M. v. 21. 
Ibid. v. 20, dvririmov a@paros Kat aiparos tov Xpicrod. 
St. Ambrose, De Spir. Sanc. iii. 79 
St. Augustine, Zvar. in Ps. xcviit. 9. 

® St. Chrysostom, /n Ep. 2. ad Cor. Hom. xxiv. §, xli. 4. 

10 St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Caz. M. v. 22. 

" Theodoret, Dza/. ii. (Ixxxiii. 168, Migne). 

12 Gore, Zhe Body of Christ, p. 104. 
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ordinary instruction given by St. Cyril as Bishop to the 
newly baptized. The context of the words of Theodoret, 
‘the mystic symbols’ ‘are worshipped as being what they 
are believed to be,’ shows that the idea of the adoration of 
our Lord in the Sacrament was sufficiently familiar for it to 
be possible to appeal to it in an argumentative discussion. 
The passages in St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, and St. Chryso- 
stom afford evidence that a preacher or writer could exhort 
to, or refer to, the practice of adoration as something which 
would not seem strange or out of place. Apart from know- 
ledge of the practice, a jarring note would be struck when 
St. Chrysostom urges his hearers to imitate the Magi by 
adoring our Lord on the altar and to beseech the Lamb who 
lies in their midst, or when St. Augustine confidently says, 
‘No one eats that flesh unless he has first adored,’ or when 
St. Ambrose does not stay to explain his passing reference 
to ‘the Flesh of Christ which to this day we adore in the 
mysteries.’ And, when it is remembered that the well-known 
canon of the early Church’ and the structure of the 
Liturgies required the main action in the Eucharist to be 
directed to the Father and the Holy Trinity, it is obvious 
that the significance of these passages as indicating the belief 
in the presence of Christ upon the altar is greatly increased. 
Corroborative evidence that the consecrated elements 
were believed to be the Body and Blood of Christ is afforded 
by the custom of reserving the Sacrament for the Com- 
munion of the sick and others at home. This custom is 
referred to as early as the second and third centuries by 
St. Justin Martyr,? Tertullian,> and St. Cyprian‘ In the 
fifth century St. Cyril of Alexandria expressly says that the 
gift in the reserved Sacrament is the same as when Commu- 
nion is made at the time of the Consecration, since ‘Christ 
undergoes no alteration, neither is His holy Body changed.’ ® 
The invocation of the Holy Ghost in the Liturgies to 
make the bread and the wine the Body and Blood of Christ,® 
and the prayer of Bishop Serapion of Thmuis, that the ‘holy 
Word may come down upon this bread, that the bread may 
become the body of the Word, and upon this cup, that the 


1 Council of Hippo (A.D. 393), canon 21. 

2 St. Justin Martyr, AZo/. i. 66, 67. 

3 Tertullian, De Orat. 14, Ad Uxor. ii. 4, 5. 

* St. Cyprian, De Lapsis,26. Cf. De Spectaculis (inter opera Cypriani, 
Pp. 341, Paris, 1726). 

> St. Cyril of Alexandria, Ef. ad Calosyrium (t. vi. p. 565, Aubert). 


° E.g., Liturgy of St. James in Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and 
Western, i. 54. 








cup may become the Blood of the truth,’! add to the testi- 
mony to the tradition which we have described as that of the 
Church. 

It is impossible to deal satisfactorily with St. Augustine’s 
Eucharistic teaching in a brief statement. A competent 
writer of a scholarly monograph upon it would confer a boon 
on students. But an aspect of it strikingly in harmony with 
the general impression derived from the study of the Fathers 
may be pointed out. That St. Augustine inherited and 
handed on a tradition that the consecrated bread and wine 
are the Body and Blood of Christ explains his strong in- 
sistence that all communicants alike, good and bad, receive 
the same gift, the Flesh and Blood of the Lord,’ while it is 
difficult to believe that he would have expressed his teaching 
of the necessity of abiding in Christ for the eating of His 
Flesh and drinking of His Blood in the language which he 
used * if he had possessed any formula as to the exact 
relation of the elements to the presence. This latter con- 
sideration may be illustrated by the fact that the theologians 
of the Middle Ages deemed it necessary to insert words in 
his sentences to prevent them from being, as they thought, 
misleading.‘ 

At an earlier point we noticed that St. Paul connects 
the reception of the Body of Christ by communicants with 
the truth that the baptized are the Body of Christ. A like 
connexion is found in patristic teaching. To mention two 
instances: St. Cyprian refers to Communion as preserving 
that union with Christ in which Christians already are ;° and 
St. Augustine, in instructing children before Communion, 
says: ‘If ye are the Body and members of Christ, your 
mystery is laid upon the Table of the Lord ; your mystery 
ye receive. To that which ye are ye answer, Amen; and by 
your answer ye assent.’ ® 


1 Serapion of Thmuis, I. 

2 St. Augustine, De Baft. c. Don. v. 9. 

3 Idem, In Joan. Ev. Tract. xxvi. 18. 

4 Allthe MSS. of Jz Joan. Ev. Tract. collated by the Benedictine 
editors have ‘Ac per hoc qui non manet in Christo, et in quo non manet 
Christus, procul dubio nec manducat carnem ejus, nec bibit ejus 
sanguinem, sed magis tante rei sacramentum ad judicium sibi manducat 
et bibit’ In the commentary of Bede this was expanded by the insertion 
of the word ‘spiritaliter’ and the sentences ‘licet carnaliter et visibiliter 
premat dentibus sacramentum corporis et sanguinis Christi’ and ‘ quia 
immundus preesumit ad Christi accedere sacramenta, que aliquis non 
digne sumit, nisi qui mundus est: de quibus dicitur, Beati mundo corde, 
quoniam ipsi Deum videbunt.’ In this lengthened form it passed into 
editions of St. Augustine. Cf. the English Article of Religion xxix. 

5 St. Cyprian, De Orat. Dom. 18. 

6 St. Augustine, Sev. cclxxii. See also Franzelin, Tract. de SS. 
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V. The teaching of the New Testament that the worship 
of Christians is sacrificial is preserved in the Fathers. For 
instance, in a passage by Clement of Alexandria it is said, 
‘The sacrifice of the Church is in the words which are made 
an offering by holy souls when the whole mind is laid open 
to God together with the sacrifice.' And this sacrificial 
worship is regarded as finding a centre in the sacrifice of the 
Eucharist. ‘ Your sacrifice’ are the words in which, before 
the end of the first century, it is described in the Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles Also before the end of the first 
century, St. Clement of Rome, with evident reference to the 
Eucharist, speaks of the ‘ offerings’ of Christian worship and 
compares these with the sacrificial ministrations of the Jews.* 
In the second century, St. Ignatius mentions the altar,‘ and 
St. Justin Martyr and St. Irenzeus refer to the Eucharist as 
‘the sacrifices,’®> ‘the new oblation,’® ‘the pure offering.’? 
Without attempting a completeness which would be alto- 
gether beyond the limits of our space, later instances are in 
St. Cyprian, the Council of Nicza, St. Athanasius, Bishop 
Serapion of Thmuis, St. Ambrose, St. Chrysostom, St. Augus- 
tine, and St. Leo. St. Cyprian declares that the bread and 
wine brought forth by Melchizedek and the wine and food 
used at the dedication of Solomon’s Temple were types and 
figures of ‘the Lord’s sacrifice’* and ‘the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s sacrifice.® He speaks repeatedly of celebrating and 
offering ‘ sacrifices’ with evident reference to the Eucharist.!° 
He calls it ‘a true and full sacrifice." The Council of Nicea 
describes presbyters, as distinct from deacons, as those who 
‘have authority to offer’ and those who ‘offer’ the Holy 
Eucharist.'? In a fragment ascribed to St. Athanasius it is 
said, ‘The bloodless sacrifice is a propitiation."* The liturgical 
prayers of Serapion call the Eucharist ‘this sacrifice,’ ‘this 


Euch. Sacram. et Sacrif. pp. 148-149; and cf. Gore, The Body of Christ, 
pp. 206-208. 


1 Clement of Alexandria, Strom. vii. 6. 
2 Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 14. 
3 St. Clement of Rome, Ad Cor. i. 40, 41. Cf. Lightfoot zz doco, 


‘@xapioria will refer chiefly, though not solely, to . . . the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper.’ 


4 St. Ignatius, Ad Eph. 5, Ad Phil. 4. 
5 St. Justin Martyr, Dial. c. Tryp. 41. 


® St. Irenzeus, C. Her. IV. xvii. 5. 7 Tbid. cf. IV. xviii. 1. 
a St. Cyprian, EZ. Ixiii. 4. ° Ibid, 5. 
Lbid. e.g., xii. 2, Xxxix. 3, lvii. 3. 1 Tbid., \xili. 14. 


12 Council of Nicza, canon 18. 
1% St. Athanasius, Oratio de Defunctis (Migne, xxvi. 1249 B). 
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living sacrifice,’ ‘ this bloodless offering.’' St. Ambrose often 
refers to the Christian sacrifice. In one passage, which is 
representative of his lines of thought, he says, 


‘ Now has the shadow of night and of Jewish darkness passed by. 
Now we see what is good by means of symbol, and we hold fast the 
good which is in the symbol. We have seen the High Priest coming 
to us ; we have seen and heard Him offering His own Blood for us: 
we priests, as we are able, follow, that we may offer sacrifice for the 
people, although weak in our deserts, yet honourable in our sacrifice, 
because, although Christ is not now seen to offer, yet He Himself is 
offered on earth, when the Body of Christ is offered ; nay, He Him- 
self is shown to offer in us, since His word sanctifies the sacrifice 
which is offered. And He Himself, indeed, stands as an Advocate 
for us with the Father ; but now we see Him not ; then shall we see 
Him, when the symbol has passed away and the truth has come. 
Then, at length, not by a mirror, but face to face, shall those things 
which are perfect be seen.’ ? 


Of St. Chrysostom’s numerous references to the Eucharist 
as a sacrifice there is a good instance when he says, 


* Let us reverence this table, of which we all are partakers, and 
Christ slain for us, the sacrifice that lies upon it,’ ® 


and makes the common participation in this holy food a 
ground for mutual goodwill among Christians. To St. 
Augustine, the Eucharist is ‘the sacrifice of our redemption,’ ‘ 
and ‘the sacrifice of the Mediator,’ * ‘the sacrifice of peace’® 
and ‘the sacrifice of love,’’ ‘the sacrifice of the Body and 
Blood of the Lord.” ® Out of several passages in which St. 
Leo refers to thc Eucharist as a sacrifice, perhaps the most 
impressive is that where, with an outburst of devotion in the 
course of one of his Passiontide Sermons, he addresses our 
Lord : 


‘Thy cross is the fountain of every benediction, the cause of 
every grace ; through it is given to believers strength from weakness, 
glory from shame, life from death. Now, also, the many carnal 


1 Serapion of Thmuis, 1. 

2 St. Ambrose, Ja Ps. xxxviii. Enar. 25. Here and elsewhere St. 
Ambrose contrasts the ‘shadow’ (‘umbra’) of the Jewish Law, the 
‘symbol’ (‘imago’) of Christian worship, and the ‘truth ’ (‘ veritas’) that is 
in heaven. Scholars are familiar with the fact that in the Fathers words 
corresponding to our word ‘symbol’ denote that which is what it 
signifies. Cf. Harnack, History of Dogma, ii. 144-145 (Eng. trans. ; in 
German, i. 360); Gore, Zhe Body of Christ, p. 89. 

8 St. Chrysostom, /m Ep. ad Rom. Hom. viii. 8. 

* St. Augustine, Conf. ix. 32. 5 Idem, Enchir. 110. 

® Idem, In Ps. xxi. Enar. ii. 28, 7 Ibid. 

® Idem, In Ps. xxxiit. Enar. i. 5. 
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sacrifices ceasing, the one offering of Thy Body and Blood fulfils all 
the different victims, since Thou art the true Lamb of God who 
takest away the sins of the world, and in Thyself so completest all 
the mysteries that, as there is one sacrifice instead of every victim, 
so there may be one kingdom out of every race.’ ! 


In this passage, St. Leo does not expressly say that he is 
referring to the Eucharist as one with the sacrifice of the 
cross ; that he does so refer will hardly be doubted by those 
who have studied his language elsewhere.? 

Thus, the Fathers, in the most simple and natural way, 
habitually describe the Eucharist as a sacrifice. The signifi- 
cance of this description is greatly increased by the fact that 
it was their tendency to depreciate the sacrifices of the Jews 
and material offerings in general, and to lay strong stress on 
the spiritual character of the religion of Christ. If they had 
not really believed that the Eucharist is a sacrifice, everything 
in the ordinary lines of thought of many of them would have 
held them back from so describing it.’ 

VI. This distinct affirmation by the Fathers of the sacrificial 
character of the Holy Eucharist has not associated with it 
any explanation of the way in which the Eucharist is a 
sacrifice. It is impossible to compile from patristic sources 
a clearly cut and sharply defined theory about it. But it is 
instructive to observe points with which the Eucharistic 
sacrifice is connected, and to view these in the light of ideas 
which appear to have been held as to the nature of sacrifice. 
The Eucharist is associated with the death and resurrection 
and ascension and heavenly life of our Lord, and the com- 
munion of Christians. Two main ideas connected with 
sacrifice are those of dedication to God and communion with 
God. 

1, The Eucharist is very frequently mentioned in relation 
to our Lord’s death. When St. Ignatius says that it is ‘the 
Flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ,’ he adds the words ‘ which 
suffered for our sins, * St. Cyprian explains : 


1 St. Leo, Serm. lix. 7. 

® See Bright, Select Sermons of St. Leo the Great on the Incarnation 
Pp. 145 (edition 2), referring to Serm. xxvi. I. 

* See, ¢.g., St. Justin Martyr, Dial. c. Tryph. 19-23; St. Chrysostom, 
Adv. Jud. iv. 6. For more marked instances of depreciation of the 
Jewish sacrifices, see Epistle of Barnabas; Epistle to Diognetus. Canon 
Gore points out in Zhe Body of Christ, p. 161, that, ‘in spite of Augus- 
tine’s influence,’ such a ‘ view appears still in Rupert of Deutz, Dial. int. 
Christ. et Jud. ii. (P. L. clxx. 581-582) : “ Deus legem illam non jussit sed 
admisit ; non voluit sed permisit.”’ Cf. Thalhofer, Das Offer des alten 
und des neuen Bundes, pp. 3-5. 

* St. Ignatius, Ad Smyrn. 6. 
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‘Because we make mention of His Passion in all sacrifices (for P 
the Passion is the sacrifice of the Lord which we offer), we ought to : 
do nothing else but what He did. For Scripture says, “ For as often com 
as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ye will proclaim the death of Litu 
the Lord until He come.” As often, therefore, as we offer the cup ‘ 


in commemoration of the Lord and His Passion, let us do that which 


it is known that the Lord did.’ ! oP 
‘Offering the likeness of the death’ is the phrase by which — 
the Prayer of Consecration of Serapion of Thmuis describes 4 
the act of Christians in the Liturgy.? ‘Now,’ writes St, 

; refer 
Athanasius, . of it 
‘we sacrifice not a material lamb, but that true Lamb, who was heav 
sacrificed, our Lord Jesus Christ, who was led as a sheep to the the ] 
shambles, and as a lamb before the slaughterer was dumb, purifying sins.’ 

; : ; : 
us with His precious Blood.’* ie 
‘ Now,’ says St. Ambrose, ‘Christ is offered. But He is Chri: 
offered as Man, as one who takes on Himself the Passion; that 
and He Himself offers Himself as Priest.’* ‘Consider,’ are “7 
the words of St. Chrysostom, — 
‘what that is which lies before thee, and what is the reason of it. Revel 
He was slain for thee, and thou neglectest to see Him sacrificed. nacle, 
“ Where the body is,” He says, ‘there also are the eagles.” Yet we will d 
are not as the eagles, but as the dogs do we draw near. Such is our T 
shamelessness. Consider what it is which is poured forth. It is . 
Blood, Blood which blotted out the bond of sins; Blood which Speci: 
cleansed thy soul, which washed away the stain, which triumphed is 
over the principalities and the powers. For, says Scripture, “ having Most 
put off from Himself the principalities and the powers, He made a in low 
show of them openly, triumphing in the cross.” For the trophy, it every 
says, has many symbols of the victory. The spoils are hung above garme 
upon the cross.’ ° Fathe: 
‘“ He made Himself low,”’ writes St. Augustine, St 
‘that man might eat the bread of angels, and “ taking the form of a ing t 
slave, being made in the likeness of men, and being found in fashion refere 
as a man, He humbled Himself, being made obedient even unto our L 
death, yea the death of the cross,” that now from the cross the Flesh ‘Hy 
and Blood of the Lord might be commended to us as a new sacri- a3 
fice.’ 6 ere ir 
Father 
1 St. Cyprian, Z. Ixiii. 17. 

2 Serapion of Thmuis, 1, jpeis TO duot@pa rod Oavdrov mowwdvres Tov St 
dprov mpoonveyxapev kai mapaxadovpev 81a rhs Ovoias ravrns. 1B 
8 St. Athanasius, Ef. Heor. i. 9. = 
# St. Ambrose, De Offici’s, i. 248, ‘Nunc Christus offertur; sed s St 
offertur quasi homo, quasi recipiens passionem ; et offert se ipse, quasi : 
sacerdos.’ , — 
5 St. Chrysostom, De Coem. et Cruce, 3. 5 St 






® St. Augustine, /m Ps. xx2iiz. Enar. i. 6. Y wailons 
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Similarly, the Liturgies connect the Eucharist with the 
commemoration of our Lord’s death. Thus, for instance, the 
Liturgy of St. James contains the phrase : 


‘We sinners, mindful of His life-giving sufferings, His saving 
cross and His death and His burial,’! 


between the recital of the words of institution and the invo- 
cation of the Holy Ghost. 

2. The theology of the patristic period does not limit the 
reference in the Eucharist to our Lord’s death. The scope 
of it includes also His resurrection and ascension and life in 
heaven. When St. Ignatius has said that ‘the Eucharist is 
the Flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ which suffered for our 
sins,’ he immediately adds, ‘which the Father of His good- 
ness raised up.’* St. Irenzeus implies that the action of 
Christians on earth in the Eucharistic sacrifice is joined with 
that which our Lord is now doing in heaven when he says : 


‘ There is then an altar in the heavens, for thither our prayers 
and our offerings are directed ; and a temple, as John says in the 
Revelation, “ And the temple of God was opened ” ; and a taber- 
nacle, “ For, behold,” he says, “ the tabernacle of God in which He 
will dwell with men.” ’? 


Tertullian, in describing the Priesthood of our Lord, makes 
special reference to it as existing after the resurrection : 


‘ That Jesus,’ he says, ‘is the Christ, the Priest of God the Father 
Most High, who at His first coming came in human form, passible, 
in lowliness, even unto His Passion, being Himself made a victim in 
every way for us all, who after His resurrection was clad with a 
garment down to the feet and named a Priest for ever of God the 
Father.’ 4 


St. Ambrose adds to the passage already quoted, connect- 
ing the Eucharist with the Passion of Christ, an express 
reference to its connexion also with the intercession which 
our Lord now offers in heaven. Christ, he says, 


‘Himself offers Himself as Priest that He may remit our sins ; 
here in symbol, there in truth, where He intercedes for us with the 
Father as our Advocate.’ ® 


St. Chrysostom, who is at pains to emphasize that Christ 


1 Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, i. 52. 

? St. Ignatius, Ad Smyrn. 6. 

5 St. Irenzeus, C. Her. IV. xviii. 6. The context of the passage 
quoted shows that the Eucharist is in mind. 

* Tertullian, Adv. Jud. 14. 

5 St. Ambrose, De Offic. i. 248. St. Ambrose’s use of ‘ umbra,’ ‘imago,’ 
‘veritas,’ has already been referred to. 
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offered one sacrifice and that the Eucharistic offering is the 
memorial of that one sacrifice,’ says also: 


‘Our high priest is above, and much better than those among 
the Jews, not only in the manner, but also in the place, and in the 
tabernacle, and in the covenant, and in the Person. And this has 
been said as regards that which is according to the flesh. It is right, 
then, that those of whom He is the priest should be much better. 
And as much difference as there is between Aaron and Christ, so 
much is there between us and the Jews. For, behold, we have our 
victim above, our priest above, our sacrifice above. Let us therefore 
offer such sacrifices as can be presented on that altar.’ ? 


St. Augustine refers repeatedly to our Lord’s work in 
heaven in connexion with the Holy Eucharist,’ and com- 
pares His intercession at the right hand of the Father with 
the offering of the Jewish sacrifice within the veil on the Day 
of Atonement. Thus, he says: 


*“ Thou wilt make propitiation for our iniquities.”* Thou art the 
Priest, Thou art the Victim, Thou art the Offerer, Thou art That 
which is offered. He is Himself the Priest who has now entered 
into the parts within the veil, and alone there of those who have 
worn flesh makes intercession for us. In the type of which thing in 
that first people and in that first temple, one priest entered into the 
Holy of Holies, all the people stood without, and he who alone 


entered into the parts within the veil offered sacrifice for the people 
standing without.’ ® 


The Liturgies commemorate the resurrection and ascen- 
sion and heavenly life of Christ as well as His death. To 
give an instance, the Liturgy of St. James, after the com- 
memoration of the passion and death, proceeds to mention 
‘the resurrection from the dead on the third day, and the 
ascension into heaven, and the session on the right hand of 
God the Father, and the glorious and terrible second coming’ 
of our Lord.® 

3. There is, then, according to patristic teaching, one abid- 
ing sacrifice, offered by our Lord on the cross in the humilia- 
tion of His death and in heaven in the glory of His risen 
and ascended life, of which the Eucharist is the presentation 
by the Christian Church. As the sacrifice of Christ Himself, 
the presentation of it includes all the aspects and events of 
His human life. Into this one abiding sacrifice—which, it 

1 St. Chrysostom, ¢.g., Jz Ep. ad Heb. Hom. xvii. 3. 

2 Tbid. xi. 2-3. 

5 St. Augustine, ¢.g., Serm. cccli. 7; Jn Ps. xxv. Enapr. ii. 10. 
* Ps. Ixiv. 4 (Lat. = Ixv. 4, Heb. = Ixv. 3, English). 

5 St. Augustine, Jz Ps. lxiv. Enar. to. 

® Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, i. 52-53. 
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would seem from the general current of patristic thought, can 
be pleaded with greater or less degrees of fulness in private 
prayer or by all in the Church at the celebration of the 
Eucharist '—those are admitted to the most intimate par- 
taking who receive that sacred food which, as we have seen, 
the Fathers describe as the Body and Blood of Christ. To 
communicate is, to St. Chrysostom, to ‘touch the holy 
sacrifice.’ * ‘Christians,’ teaches St. Augustine, ‘celebrate the 
memorial of the completed sacrifice in the most sacred obla- 
tion and communion of the Body and Blood of Christ.’* 
The object of sacrifice, says the same Father more than once, 
is ‘that we may inhere in God with a holy fellowship.”* In 
the glowing words in which the Liturgy of St. Basil summed 
up the mind of the ancient Church, 


‘Now has been finished and perfected, so far as in us lies, 
O Christ our God, the mystery of Thy dispensation. For we 
possess the memorial of Thy death, we have seen the type of Thy 
resurrection, we have been filled with Thy endless life.’ 5 


4. The Fathers were familiar with the various parts of the 
sacrifices of the Jewish religion—the death of the victim, the 
presentation of the blood as the symbol of the life, and 
the sacrificial meal. They were familiar, also, with the non- 
Jewish sacrifices, in which the elements of propitiation and 
communion with the deity were main ideas. Thus, as the 
Eucharist was to them the memorial of the death of Christ, 
the pleading of His work in His risen and ascended life, 
and the partaking of His Body and Blood, it was fittingly 
regarded as a sacrifice. 

To study the writings of the Fathers is to find that, as 
they had not reached any clearly expressed definition of the 
exact relation of the bread and wine to that unseen Presence 
which caused these elements to be Christ’s Body and Blood, 
so also their clear teaching that the Eucharist is a sacrifice, 
that there is but one sacrifice of Christ, and that the Eucharist 
is intimately associated with what Christ did on the cross and 


1 In note 16 on pp. 307, 308 of his The Body of Christ, Canon Gore 
gives evidence from the third and fourth centuries for the presence at the 
celebration of the Eucharist of those not then communicating. 

2 St. Chrysostom, De Bafpt. Christi, 4. 

8 St. Augustine, C. Faust. xx. 18. 

* Idem, De Civ. Dei, x. 5, 6. 

5 Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, i. 411. 

®° The significance of this fact is not lessened because the Fathers in 
many cases regarded heathen rites as the work of demons making 
counterfeits of true religion: see, ¢.g., St. Justin Martyr, Afo/. i. 66; St. 
Augustine, C, Faust, xx. 18, 
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what He does in heaven, had not led them to a scientific co- 
ordination of these truths into a systematic theory. 

Any discussion of the later history of the doctrine of the 
Holy Eucharist we must leave for another occasion. 


(Zo be continued.) 


ArT. VI—THE SUPPLY OF RECRUITS FOR 
THE CHURCH. 


The Fatal Opulence of Bishops: an Essay on a Neglected 
Ingredient of Church Reform. By HUBERT HANDLEY, 
M.A., Vicar of St. Thomas’s, Camden Town, N.W. 
(London, 1901.) 


‘VOTE for the second reading, but amend in Committee.’ 
That represents the sort of verdict which we should be 
inclined to pass upon Zhe Fatal Opulence of Bishops, the 
book that with manifest sincerity of purpose, but with an in- 
sufficient sense of humour and—may we add ?—of proportion, 
Mr. Hubert Handley has recently given to the public. We 
are not sure that we should not desire to amend the indict- 
ment as herein presented against the Church of England to 
an extent which should resemble the transformation wrought 
by His Majesty’s Government on thé Bishop of Winchester’s 
Temperance Bill. Still, we are bound to say that the net result 
of the publication of such a volume as this, based as it is upon 
the mature reflexions of an earnest-minded worker among 
the masses of the people, whose devotion to the Church he 
serves is undoubted, must be on the side of good. And the 
reception with which the essay has met, not from those who 
are hostile or indifferent to the labours of the Church, but 
from those who are most keenly sensitive to whatever 
depreciates its fair name, proves, if nothing else, at least this, 
that the proposition which it seeks to maintain is by no 
means beyond the sphere of argument but deserves the grave 
consideration of all those who are jealous for the Church’s 
honour. It cannot be amiss that the clergy should be 
reminded of the ancient ideals of their order, such, for 
example, as found expression in the ancient canon which 
enjoined upon bishops vélem supellectilem et mensam ac 
victum pauperem, cheap furniture with a poor man’s table and 
mode of life. It is well that they should be reminded that in 
an age and country, in which riches have induced luxurious 
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habits and profuse expenditure, an easy compliance with the 
accepted standards and customs of society is a serious failure 
of duty. Nor can it be otherwise than wholesome to be 
awakened from delusive dreams of widening influence to 
what are unhappily still the facts as to the relation of large 
sections of the English people to the Church of their fore- 
fathers. It is not our intention to traverse the statement that 
the time has arrived for greater elasticity in the requirements 
prescribed by law and custom as essential to the erection of 
new sees. This, we conceive, is only one department of that 
Church reform which has at length been brought almost 
within the range of practical politics. We are, therefore, in 
general sympathy with the objects of Mr. Handley’s book, 
even when he seems to exaggerate the importance of the 
specific reform of which he is the champion. 

It will not be denied that there are causes of ineffective- 
ness in the Church, and with some of them it is our purpose 
to deal in the following pages. But, even if the opulence of 
bishops be one of them, it would seem almost certain that its 
force is a constantly diminishing quantity. Since the episco- 
pate of Samuel Wilberforce it is a commonplace to say that 
the ideal of a father in God has throughout the length and 
breadth of England been steadily advancing beyond the old 
conception of the country gentleman and social magnate. The 
*bus and tramcar bishop, who first became familiar in the 
person of Walsham How, has come to stay. We have our- 
selves seen an English diocesan, the opulent possessor of 
4,100/. a year, and, what to some might appear even more 
remarkable, his wife, emerge from a crowded third-class 
carriage after a long journey on a public holiday, or take their 
places with a private soldier and other similar companions in 
a compartment next the engine of the London express. Mr. 
Handley denounces episcopal palaces. But two out of three 
prelates, who divide London between them, may be addressed 
respectively at Bishop’s House, Kennington Park, and 
21 Endsleigh Street, W.C. To these add Benwell Tower, 
Bishopgarth, Thurgarton Priory, Lis Escop, and you have 
the majority of episcopal residences for which the last thirty 
years have been responsible. The Bishop of Lincoln disposed 
of Riseholme, and the name of his present abode—not the 
Palace, but the Old Palace—witnesses to the purely historical 
sense in which the name is retained. It is curious that in the 
one instance of which Mr. Handley makes so much, Mauldeth 
Hall should have been replaced, if not by the bishop’s palace, 
at least by his court, at Higher Broughton. And when we 
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remember the episcopal chariot, with its outriders and 
other accessories, which belongs to no very distant past, we 
see at once how the public sentiment has changed, and how 
the ideals of those who in these days are called to the 
episcopal office are in the matter of temporalities not very far 
removed from those of their most censorious critics. 

Mr. Handley shares to the full the distress caused to 
many a few years ago by the failure of the scheme for pro- 
viding Birmingham with a bishop. This failure was indeed 
disastrous for more reasons than one. But the sarcasms 
directed against the Birmingham ‘witenagemot, by which is 
meant the committee entrusted with the task of raising the 
funds, are, we think, scarcely justified. Their abandonment 
of the project was, in Mr. Handley’s opinion, a virtual con- 
fession to the wage-earners of the great midland city that 
‘an apostolic servant of Christ’ could not be employed among 
them for 40/. a week and a house, and this because they could 
not see their way to raising a capital sum sufficient to realise 
more than 2,000/. per annum. It was a confession, if you 
will, that the churchpeople of the neighbourhood were not 
sufficiently interested in the efficiency of their ecclesiastical 
organization to collect the minimum amount required by 
Parliament as a preliminary condition to the establishment of 
a new see, and that, considering the wealth at their command, 
was no doubt the reverse of creditable. But suppose that 
by the time when they decided to abandon the Bill, the com- 
mittee had found that instead of 2,000/, a year they had only 
1,000/, Would Mr. Handley still have accused them, with 
all the earnestness of impassioned rhetoric, of refusing to 
double the work of the Church in Birmingham, because an 
apostolic servant of Christ could not be secured for that 
teeming city for 20/.a week? Would he have called their 
conduct ‘a fearful essay, written, not in words, but in deeds, 
written in huge minatory letters of spiritual default upon the 
fatal opulence of bishops’? On the contrary, he would have 
said that, considering the claims upon a bishop’s hospitality 
and the like, it was impossible to expect him to discharge 
the several duties of the episcopal office and to preside 
effectively over three or four hundred clergy, not to mention 
the laity, on such an income. In other words, he would have 
used precisely the same argument as, in effect, is employed by 
the State when it refuses to have anything to do with the 
erection of a bishopric unless an endowment yielding 3,000/. 
has been provided. We venture to press this point in order 
to make it clear that the question at issue is not between 
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apostolic simplicity and modern wealth, but between 2,0c00/, 
and 3,000/ as an adequate provision in view of present neces- 
sities for the discharge of diocesan duties. 

‘Why are 2,000/. a year and a house not enough?’ asks 
Mr. Handley with some indignation. But does he seriously 
imagine that a reduction of episcopal incomes to a decent 
average of 2,000/. will silence the objections of the orator in 
Victoria Park? To the incumbent of a poor London parish 
we can well understand that the views of Victoria Park have 
an almost exaggerated weight. We remember to have heard 
a former head of the Oxford House (not the Bishop of 
London) describe the startling computation of his own modest 
income made by one of these public speakers. The truth is 
that from the point of view of the man who earns one or two 
pounds a week, any circumstances which are entirely different 
from his own, and involve a greater share of material wealth, 
tend to be regarded as opulence. Nor can we believe that a 
reduction of 1,000/.a year and the substitution of a ‘ con- 
venient’ house for a palace would appreciably diminish the 
hostility to prelates in the minds of a democratic public 
which, in the first place, is none too ready to regard religious 
activities as work worth paying for. ‘Two thousand a year for 
doing nothing’ would be about as effective an engine of attack, 
especially as the number of bishops would be considerably 
multiplied, as the familiar ‘ Look at your Archbishop of 
Canterbury with his 15,000/. a year.’ 

For these reasons we find ourselves unable to hold that 
Mr. Handley’s attack on the failure of the Birmingham 
bishopric is fully justified. We regret that failure, nor can 
we believe that the reproach will be removed from the shoulders 
of the Church in the Midlands yntil it is reversed. But some 
limit of income must, after all, be fixed, and at present this 
limit happens not to be 2,000/. And where it is not suggested 
that in any case the low water mark shall be below this not 
inconsiderable figure, appeals to the ideal of apostolic sim- 
plicity are not in point. No one will seriously question the 
propriety of reducing the unnecessary fees which the red tape 
of ancient custom still imposes upon the newly-appointed 
bishop. But these belong to the same class of reforms as 
readjustment in the matter of dilapidations and other clerical 
burdens attaching to an old and cumbrous system. Nor is 
there any question of imposing the liabilities of episcopal 
estates and unnecessary parks and palaces upon the modern 
bishop. Even where the name is retained, the thing has 
disappeared. And the modern ‘palace ’—shall we say ?—in 
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Liverpool or Bristol is the best criticism for the inhabitants 
of these cities of the unnecessary associations with which 
usage may have invested the term. No one dreams of build- 
ing either in Birmingham or in any other seat of a proposed 
bishopric, either a Farnham or an Auckland Castle. Mr. 
Handley would allow, with regard at least to the latter, that 
historical sentiment counted for something in deciding the 
question whether the representative of the ancient Bishops of 
Durham, one of whose predecessors, it may be mentioned, 
surrendered his princely mansion in the cathedral city for 
the promotion of learning, is to continue to make his home 
in the midst of such memories as cluster round his present 
residence. But there is no question of creating new prince- 
bishops. Our modern ideal is the hardworking diocesan, 
whose whole time and thought shall be concentrated upon 
the effective administration of his responsible office. And 
the sole consideration is not whether he shall be able to 
surround himself with a dignity equal to that which may be 
supposed to attach to a county magnate or a captain of in- 
dustry, but whether, in view of the present organization of 
society, a bishop can make himself accessible to those whom 
he is set to rule, on two, or three, or four thousand pounds. 
Comparisons between Giuseppe Garibaldi, or John Wesley, 
or Catherine Booth, and the ordinary bishop of a diocese are 
wholly irrelevant. Will any system, whether in Church or 
State, succeed in uniting in the same person the official head 
and the leader of thought or action? Freedom from the 
trammels of office is often necessary for the due development 
of an influence that is purely personal. And the problem is 
simply this : what command of ways and means is it necessary 
for an officer of the Church, who stands in the relation of a 
bishop to two, three, or four hundred clergy, and thousands of 
lay people, to possess, if he is effectively to bring himself into 
touch with those who compose his flock? We call to mind, 
for example, the case of one bishop who seeks to maintain 
relations with the younger clergy of his diocese by gathering 
them together year by year for a quiet day. Something like 
eighty avail themselves of the privilege. They come from 
crowded town parishes, from lonely country districts, from 
all sorts of surroundings—pits, docks, farms, factories—and 
are entertained quietly but hospitably in the episcopal house. 
They do not, indeed, rough it like soldiers on the African 
veldt, which is Mr. Handley’s suggestion for ordination candi- 
dates, but ‘the entertainment, as it affects each individual, is 
not more than the same person might reasonably expect in 
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a country parsonage. But, as every housewife knows, even 
this modest hospitality cannot be exercised except by those 
whose income is considerable. Of course it is always possible 
to calculate that one or two or three such parties of curates, 
churchworkers, or the like must be provided for annually, 
and that these can be contracted for at so much a head. But 
this would be at once to deprive hospitality of all that is 
spontaneous or gracious. Hospitality is no longer ;hospi- 
tality if it is altogether out of scale with the general expendi- 
ture of ahousehold. And this is, after all, but one department 
of those episcopal duties which, granted the present arrange- 
ments of society as the conditions under which the bishop 
must work, demand a generous income. We take it, there- 
fore, that the figure at which this income is to stand will 
depend upon many circumstances that have no immediate 
connexion with apostolic simplicity of life—such, for example, 
as the extent of territory covered by the diocese, its popu- 
lation, the number of its clergy, the railway facilities. When 
these and many like considerations have been weighed one 
against the other, and the proportions have been duly recog- 
nised, we may find that 2,000/. is an ample provision for the 
majority of bishops. But then, again, we may not. It isa 
question probably that will have to be decided on its own 
merits as the particular case arises. 

Looking at the matter from this point of view, we may 
say at once that we wish to see the abandonment of any fixed 
limit of episcopal remuneration. The feudal conception of 
the bishop has passed away. The medizval diocese, which 
made the ecclesiastical divisions of the country more or less 
coterminous with the boundaries of ancient kingdoms or 
other similar civil jurisdictions, has already been found 
ill-suited to the conditions of modern life. The creation of 
such bishoprics as Manchester, Liverpool, and Newcastle, 
though the latter includes the whole county of Northumber- 
land, witnesses to the revival of the yet older ideal of the city 
bishop. It is now fully recognized that the increase of the 
episcopate is the first requisite, so far as the provision of 
machinery goes, for making the Church effective in the midst 
of a population which is still tending to group itself in large 
and crowded centres. It is admitted, further, that the rate at 
which new bishoprics have been established falls very far 
short of the necessities of the situation. And it may be yet 
further urged that it is diocesans rather than ‘bishops of 
England,’ as Archbishop Benson called them, of which we 
stand in need, Without debating whether the exclusion of 
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existing prelates from the House of Lords, as Mr. Handley 
desires, would be a gain to the Church and nation, we may 
yet with advantage remind ourselves that their presence in 
that assembly is purely accidental. Bishops are addressed as 
Dominus episcopus, not, as Mr. Handley wrongly assumes, in 
virtue of any temporal rank, but in precisely the same way 
as they have otherwise been called ‘ your reverence’ or ‘ your 
beatitude.” It is the Greek Seomorns. But, on the other 
hand, as Bishop Stubbs has pointed out, they receive their 
summons to Parliament merely as Safzentes, not even in 
virtue of their baronies. Pre-eminent anrong the great and 
wise men of the feudal kingdom, their presence in the national 
councils was indispensable. The creation, therefore, of new 
bishops who should never be so summoned would be no 
innovation in principle. No new order of inferior prelates 
would be thus instituted. Such distinctions as would be 
involved already exist in consequence of the privilege attach- 
ing to London, Durham, and Winchester. And the Anglican 
communion, dispersed throughout the world, is governed by 
bishops almost whose only point in common is participation 
in the same ministerial order. What we say, then, is that the 
circumstances of our day demand an equal amount of vari- 
ation within the realm of England. We ask that each case 
should be decided on its own merits. Four-thousand a year, 
with or without a seat in the Lords, may be considered as 
suitable in one instance. But it ought not to prejudice 
another, where it is possible that a modest thousand may 
suffice. Just as it is obviously in the interest of the Isle of 
Man, in spite of its small area, to have a bishop of its own, 
who probably finds his 1,800/. entirely adequate to the claims 
made upon him, so there must, we should think, be districts— 
small perhaps in area, but none the less possessing a real 
centre of their own—which would gain immeasurably by being 
separated from a diocesan unity which can only be little 
more than nominal. One such occurs tous. Mr. Handley 
mentions several great cities. Curiously enough, he omits 
that which comes next after Birmingham in size and import- 
ance. It requires but a small acquaintance with modern 
Church life to know that Leeds is eminently such a centre as 
we have described. To the diocese of Ripon its relation is 
distinctly anomalous. Nothing but an enlightened loyalty 
can make the Leeds churchman turn to the somewhat in- 
accessible little cathedral city as his spiritual centre. All the 
interests of his daily life gather round the busy hive of industry 
in which he lives, And it is almost inevitable that, in pro- 
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portion to the keenness of his churchmanship, the Church in 

the city of Leeds rather than the diocese of Ripon should 

absorb his attention. When, in addition to this, the Vicar of 

Leeds has for some fifty years or more been all but a bishop, 

and the parish church all but a cathedral, it would seem that 

the transformation of the parish and its environs into a see is 

not only demanded, but ought to be accomplished without 

any violent structural alterations. And it might very well 

form a part of a larger plan of division both of territory and 

income, which there are probably few but would consider 
more advantageous by far to the West Riding of Yorkshire 
than existing arrangements. A glance at the map will show 
that, even since Wakefield has been taken out, the diocese of 
Ripon is still an unnatural combination of what ought to be 
three separate centres. Two of these are Leeds and Bradford, 
and the other is that portion of the diocese which remains 
when these two great urban centres are cut off, and of which 
Ripon, with its ancient minster, might well continue to be 
the bishop’s seat. Such a rearrangement would do no violence 
to ancient traditions, for Ripon is a modern see, constituted 
only just before the old notions disappeared. There would 
be no loss of ecclesiastical dignity or damage to historical 
associations, if the bishop of the older type were replaced by 
three bishops of the new. Nor in areas like those of Leeds 
and Bradford, inhabited by a town population and traversed 
from one end to the other by electric cars, would it be neces- 
sary for the bishop to maintain a more expensiveestablishment 
than—shall we say >—Bishop Walsham How in East London, 
or than the Vicars of Leeds from Dr. Hook onwards? Here, 
then, as it appears to us, there is a chance for Mr. Handley’s 
2,000/, bishops. And the transformation could be effected by 
a simple rearrangement of existing funds. The income of 
the see of Ripon is returned at 4,200/, that of the vicarage 
of Leeds at 1,300/, and that of the vicarage of Bradford at 
about 700/,, making a total of 6,200/, This combined income 
might be rearranged as follows :— 


For the Bishop of Leeds, 1,300/.4+700/. . + ==2,000/, 


For the Bishop of Bradford, 700/. + 1,300/. » ==2,000/, 
For the Bishop of Ripon, 4,200/.—(700/. + 1,300/.)=2,200/. 
Total . . ‘ . - 6,200/. 


The extra 200/. assigned to the remodelled diocese of Ripon 
would be in consideration of the fact that a country diocesan, 
a large part of whose time would necessarily be spent in 
travelling up and down the inaccessible dales of North York- 
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shire, would be put to greater expense than his brethren of 
the city. A scheme like this would of course involve the 
sale of the present palace, the surplus from which, after 
providing a suitable see house in Ripon, might be either 
devoted to the enlargement of the vicarages concerned for 
the accommodation of the new bishops, or, if these were 
found unsuitable, added to the sums obtained from their sale 
for the purchase of new episcopal residences, The parish 
churches of the two cities would become by a natural evolu- 
tion the cathedrals of the new dioceses and would thus be 
enabled to fulfil their proper function as central churches—an 
end which under existing arrangements, owing to the 
migration of the wealthier population, it must be increas- 
ingly difficult to realise. All that it would be necessary to 
raise locally would be a sufficient sum to provide a modest 
income of three or four hundred a year for an incumbent to 
take charge of the very small fragments of the ancient 
parishes for which the mother churches are still responsible. 
We have sketched this scheme, not because it is probably so 
easy to realize as it appears on paper, but because we feel 
certain that in various parts of the country there are districts 
where dioceses of much smaller area are urgently needed, 
and where it is not necessary to wait for the improvement of 
the ecclesiastical machinery till an income adequate, it may 
be, to the needs of a diocese like Lincoln, or Exeter, or 
Oxford has been secured. And, whether Ripon be a case in 
point or not, it will at least afford an illustration of the sort 
of way in which we should like to see the question ap- 
proached. ‘Vote for the second reading, but amend in 
Committee,’ was the criticism which we ventured to pass on 
Mr. Handley’s book. Cut down the bishops’ incomes all 
round because they are opulent; throw their superfluous 
cash into the hotchpot for the benefit of the distressed 
clergy ; replace palaces by convenient houses: plans like 
these appear to us neither to meet the case, nor to realise 
ideals, nor to show any statesmanlike grasp of the situation. 
We agree entirely with the contention that an increase, and 
that a large increase, in the episcopate is one of the first 
measures requisite for adapting our episcopal Church to the 
large increase of modern needs. It may be that, in spite of 
the great change of sentiment which the last century has 
witnessed, the English idea of a bishop is still too cut and 
dried. Let us, then, take each case on its own merits, Let 
us not fear to set up ‘ cheap bishops’ where a bishop of some 
kind is urgently needed, and where the circumstances do not 
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obviously make it impossible for him to discharge his office 
under existing conditions on an income less than that which 
law and custom still demand. Mr. Handley’s ideal may thus 
be reached more rapidly and more silently than he himself 
expects, and the prelate with four thousand a year become 
as much a vara avis among his order as is the incumbent 
whose benefice yields a thousand in the ranks of the priest- 
hood. 

From the problem of the increase of the episcopate we 
pass naturally to another topic which at the present moment 
is exercising the mind of the Church, namely, the insufficient 
supply of clergy. It is the subject of endless discussion. 
Church newspapers have been full of it. Convocation has 
examined and reported upon it. The Bishop of Winchester 
has been at pains to enquire closely into the matter. And 
as to the fact there is unfortunately no doubt whatever. 
Not only is the supply of candidates for ordination failing to 
keep pace with the growth of population, but it has not 
succeeded in reaching the aggregate of some fifteen years 
ago. The Clergy are therefore actually a diminishing factor 
in the developing life of the country. This is of course a 
matter of most serious concern, and the anxious thought 
which has been devoted to the attempt to elucidate the 
causes of the decline is well bestowed, even though the con- 
clusions reached may be hesitating and uncertain. 

The bishops tell us that the difficulty which prevents a 
large number of men taking orders is a financial one, and we 
are prepared to admit that this statement represents on the 
whole a fair view of the position. We do not believe that 
any cause affecting the Church of England alone is operating 
to any appreciable extent. The Established Church of 
Scotland has been affected with precisely the same dearth. 
Every year there is an average of forty vacancies in parishes 
north of the Tweed, and from twenty to thirty more men are 
required for work abroad. At the recent General Assembly 
not more than thirty were reported as having passed the 
Entrance examination for students in divinity. The Bishop. 
of Winchester produced in Convocation some valuable evi- 
dence bearing on the supply of men for the cognate profes- 
sion of teaching. There is probably truth in the statement 
that it is not distaste for the life of a clergyman but the dis- 
inclination to face the discomforts that nowadays may be 
connected with it which renders holy orders unattractive. 
All this, as Mr. Handley might remind us, is the reverse of 
ideal. It does not show much of the unqualified surrender 
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for Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s which is required of the 
Christian minister, to be put off by such earthly considera- 
tions as the enjoyment even of a modest competence or the 
possibility of married life. No doubt this is so, and it will 
be a bad day for the Church of England when it ceases to 
honour its Pattesons, Hanningtons, and Lowders as the type 
of priestly self-sacrifice. But what are we to say to the 
young man, fresh from the university, who, though the idea 
of a life of poverty or missionary labour has never suggested 
itself to his mind, is yet willing and anxious to devote his 
working hours to the service of God and the good of others; 
who with no desire to be rich has nevertheless no intention 
of materially changing his mode of living, but at the same 
time feels that the ministry of the Gospel is higher than the 
pursuit of arms or the profession of law? Are we to bid 
such a young man as the test of his vocation to sell all that 
he has and find treasure in heaven? Must we assume the 
prerogative of Christ and-send him away sorrowing if he 
hesitates to make the sacrifice without which his prede- 
cessors in the ministry have fulfilled a career of honourable 
usefulness? We do not doubt for a moment that the 
Church’s power to bless would be immeasurably enhanced if 
the heroic type were not only set before its servants as an 
ideal, but universally realized in fact. But the world is, alas! 
not peopled with heroes, and it is the men of ordinary mould 
that we must bear in mind when we are considering the 
inadequate supply of clergy. And the fact is undisputed 
that for the man of average ability, who has no expectation 
of reaching the higher ecclesiastical offices, the prospect of 
being able to live without great privation is, if he has been 
brought up in either the upper or professional class, increas- 
ingly uncertain. This is the point at which the question 
arises whether our conception of the social status of the 
clergyman does not require considerable modification. We 
should be the last to urge the transformation of the clerical 
body into an order of men recruited for the most part from 
the peasantry or Jourgeotsie. It is surely a gain when the 
best families in the land think it an honour to be represented 
in the ranks of the clergy. It does not tend to a true 
reverence for holy things when in the ordinary relations of 
life those who minister therein cannot meet their people on 
terms of absolute equality. In spite of Mr. Handley, we 
venture to think that no religious society, in this country at 
any rate, appeals to a wider variety of classes than the Church 
of England. It may be stronger proportionately in one class 
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than another, but there are no classes that lie wholly outside. 
Of no other religious body can this be said with equal truth. 
And even the Anglican ministry reflects, we believe, this 
universal character as no other ministry can claim to do. 
Nowhere shall we find a priesthood whose social antecedents 
have been more varied. But, when this has been said, it has 
also to be admitted that the very breadth of its reach creates 
for the Church of England its peculiar difficulties. And it 
remains true that ordination ‘makes a gentleman’ of him 
who receives it by conferring upon him a very distinct social 
status. The days when the chaplain sat below the salt and 
was considered a suitable match for my lady’s maid have 
long passed away. This is due in part to the monopolizing 
of the ancient universities by the rich. Not to have been 
educated at either Oxford or Cambridge (we except Dublin 
as being Irish) is still to be without the proper hall-mark. 
A man who does not see his way to this expensive form of 
preparation will think twice before devoting himself to the 
ministry. And even when he does so, we are so wedded to 
the Oxford and Cambridge ideal that we send him into 
residence at a non-graduate theological college, and turn him 
out a feeble imitation of the university man, with his pre- 
judices deepened, his angles sharpened, by the common life 
of a narrow and limited society. We cannot therefore con- 
sider the non-graduate theological college as a permanent 
solution of the difficulty created by the financial restrictions 
attaching to the older universities. They are not, and never 
will be, seats of learning. The sons of parents ‘not so re- 
markable for their extraction or riches, as for their virtue and 
industry,’ like Richard Hooker or William Laud, will never 
be attracted in any great numbers to the ministry unless 
ordination is to follow upon a liberal education. The lad of 
exceptional parts will, of course, make his way to the top of 
the educational ladder by the system of scholarships and 
bursaries which connect the school and the university. But 
it is a very different matter in the case of the boy of 
moderate capacity, who, if the accident of birth had placed 
him among the wealthier classes, would have taken his 
degree in the ordinary course, would have passed on to 
Cuddesdon or Ridley Hall or Leeds, and would then have 
been ordained to a good parish. Under existing circum- 
stances he has no such outlook, and the probability is that 
the ministry does not suggest itself to him as a possible 
career at all. The recent benefactions of Mr. Carnegie to the 


Scottish universities have called attention to the fact that an 
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entirely different state of things prevails north of the Border. 
There, in the Episcopal Church no less than in the great 
Presbyterian bodies, it is the wealthier ranks of society, 
rather than the peasants and the lower-middle class, among 
whom the disinclination to enter the ministry is most 
apparent. It is not the landowner who proposes ‘the 
Church’ as a suitable profession for the fool of the family. 
Long has it been the ambition of the small farmer, the shop- 
keeper, even of the artisan, that his son, if he showed any 
aptitude for learning, should go to the college and in due 
course ‘ wag his pow in a poopit.’ And the reason of this is 
in part to be found in the educational system. The typical 
Scottish student lives in a garret in Glasgow or Aberdeen 
during the session, and in summer works on his native farm. 
Having passed through the arts curriculum, he becomes ‘a 
divine’ by entering the divinity hall, which is not a hostel, as 
the name would suggest to English ears, but merely the 
theological faculty of the university. And this type of 
student is now becoming familiar in Manchester, Liverpool, 
and other large cities of England owing to the introduction, 
by means of the new universities, of what is practically the 
Scottish system of education. Men of first-rate ability from 
among the poorer classes of the people will continue to be. 
found in Oxford and Cambridge. The non-collegiate system 
may be expected to do something for other representatives: 
of the classes which cannot afford the ordinary expense of a 
college. But we doubt very much whether it will ever quite 
succeed in overcoming the initial obstacle which the superior 
social standing of the colleges must always create. It is to 
the new universities, with traditions of their own, with a 
social life of their own, with the opportunity of development 
which they give to men who would usually be prevented by 
poverty and other similar considerations from asserting 
themselves in the universities of the rich, that we shall have 
to look for the training of those candidates for holy orders. 
The Nonconformists have been beforehand with us in this 
matter. Looking, as they always have done, to a different 
class for the majority of their ministers, and knowing the 
narrowness which results from a purely professional education 
within the walls of a seminary, they have been quick to avail 
themselves of the opportunities which these institutions afford. 
We venture to assert that for every one clergyman of the 
Church of England who has received his education at Owens 
College, some twenty have passed into the ranks of the various 
Nonconformist ministries. It is well that parish priests, who 
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would deésire, if they only felt that their object could be accom- 
plished, to foster every incipient vocation to the ministry 
which they may detect among Sunday scholars and other 
lads for whom Oxford or Cambridge would be all but out of 
the question, should know at how small a cost a student may 
maintain himself while studying for his degree at one of the 
university colleges of which we have spoken. With this end 
in view we give the following extract from a letter written by 
a Nonconformist student and courteously placed at our 
disposal : 





‘During my four years’ residence in , neglecting fees paid for 
tuition, my whole expenditure has not exceeded 65/. per annum. 
In that time I have had a few holidays, have ever been at home 
for more than a day or two, have provided myself with everything 
necessary to comfort, books, clothes, &c., and have now a fair 
library of 300 volumes and a few pictures in my rooms. I have 


y always lived fairly well and taken a full share in the life of the 


college, both socially and in athletics. This is of course a general 
statement. I will give a few particulars. Consulting my diary, I 
findashat for the whole of last session my bill for board and lodging 
averaged 145. 5d.a week. Add to this for laundry 1s. 1¢. and you 
have a weekly expenditure of 155. 6d. . . . As to rooms, I may say 
that I shared with another student an excellent sitting-room and study, 
for which fire and light were provided, and we had each a separate 
bedroom. Necessary books do not cost more at the outside than 
22. 10s. per annum. Of course I spent much more than this, but it 
was on books not necessary. I could give you the names of seven 
or eight students who have lived as cheaply and as well as myself, 
and we have all been very comfortable. Making an estimate, then, 
based upon the experience of myself and others with whom I am 
well acquainted, I should put down the cost for a session of thirty 
weeks as follows : 





fo ae 

For board, lodging, and laundry . . 25: 6°90 
» books . . gee 

», demands of college social life «i 2 oe 

Sundries ‘ . ‘ ee eer 
Total . o $A* Ox.0 


This estimate is in excess of what it has cost me, and a careful man 
can manage quite comfortably on this amount in In fact, I 
know students who have managed on 25/. a session.’ 





The tuition fees amount, we are informed, to about 15/, 
so that it is easily possible for a man to maintain himself for 
a session at one of the new university colleges for the sum 
of 507, The gentleman whose letter we quote was four 
years in residence. But a degree can be obtained in three, 
so that the total cost of a university course would amount to 
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no more than 150/. The vacations, of course, would have to 
be provided for, and our student informs us that his total 
annual expenditure was 65/7. But, as everyone knows, many 
a Scottish student occupies his vacation in labour which 
often goes a long way towards paying the cost of his 
education. And if this is done in Scotland, we do not sce 
why at least the English student may not so contrive to use 
the weeks when he is away from the university as to meet 
the expenses which they involve. 

But at this point we anticipate an objection. ‘ This,’ it 
will be urged, ‘is all very well, but has it to do with the 
preparation for holy orders?’ The answer is that the 
preparation begins at precisely the same point at which it is 
reached in the case of men who go to Oxford or Cambridge. 
Bishops and others are all for hostels in which these students 
shall be lodged during their university course, and in which 
theological and spiritual training shall be added to the 
preparation for an arts degree. We do not believe that such 
a system would be attended with any wide measure of 
success. It is proposed by men who are still possessed by 
the conception of corporate life learned in the public schools 
and the older universities. But it does not seem to us to 
belong to the genius of the new universities. It would not 
succeed in Scotland, and we doubt very much whether 
students of the Scottish type would take any kindlier to it 
in the south. It would be setting up a new social unity 
within the society of the university, which would do much 
to deprive a man of the benefits which he would otherwise 
derive from the latter. For it is quite a mistake to suppose 
that universities which have no system of residence have 
nothing but lectures and classes to offer to their students. 
Their social life is none the less real, if less obvious, than 
that of residential universities, and the young undergraduate 
will gain as much from free intercourse with his fellows as 
from the professor’s instructions. Moreover, a poor man, 
who, it may be, has been accustomed to live very simply at 
home, values the liberty which enables him to make the 
most of a mutton bone much more than the regular meals of 
an institution which, if the fees are not beyond his means, is 
maintained at the expense of others. Nor do we see that 
more is gained by mixing the theological college with the 
university in the case of a student at Owens than in the case 
of an Oxford undergraduate. We therefore deprecate the 
hostel. But there is no reason why some Church centre, like 
that which the congregationalists have provided for their 
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men at Oxford in Mansfield College, should not be opened 
in the neighbourhood of the new university colleges. This 
need not be done on a large or expensive scale. A clergy- 
man attached to one of the local churches might be established 
in a house of moderate size with a chapel and common 
room, whose work it would be to keep in touch with students, 
and to gather about him those who were intending to seek 
ordination. Celebrations of Holy Communion with addresses 
and other aids to the spiritual life would be provided at this 
students’ church house, while work could be found in the 
parishes for any who might-.desire it. Then, just as for the 
Oxford or Cambridge man comes the post-graduate year 
spent at a theological college, so, on taking his degree, the 
student of whom we are speaking would pass to his special 
preparation for the ministry. In most of the cities where 
the university colleges are situated there is a theological 
college or clergy school. We do not propose that our 
student should enter it. The expense would probably be an 
insuperable barrier ; and, further, we doubt whether it is 
satisfactory to mingle men of radically different antecedents. 
But there would seem to be no reason why the same course 
of lectures should not be utilized both for the residents at 
the theological college and for the associates of the students’ 
church house. In this way an academical course corre- 
sponding mutatis mutandis to that already marked out for 
the ’varsity and theological college man would be provided 
for 200/, as it would be quite possible to adjust the 
theological fourth year to the same financial scale as its 
predecessors. This, we believe, is a scheme well worth the 
careful consideration of churchmen. The Church stands in 
urgent need of candidates for the ministry, and there is no 
reason in the nature of things why the ranks of the clergy 
of the Church of Christ should not be recruited from a much 
more extended area than at present. The old theory 
according to which it was an inestimable advantage to find 
‘a gentleman in every parish’ is now antiquated. That 
there are certain qualities which those who by birth and 
nurture are entitled to the rank of gentleman are more likely 
than others to bring to bear upon the life and work of a 
parish we do not for a moment deny. But it is equally 
certain that there are other qualities which are more 
conspicuous in those whose manner of life separates them 
less widely from the people to whom for the most part it is 
their duty to minister. In the great working-class com- 
munities of the midlands and the north it cannot be doubted 
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that a large part of the work can be carried on as effectively 
by the son of a shopkeeper or a mill foreman as by the son 
of a peer or a professional man. And, what is more, 
conditions of work which to a man of delicate nurture must 
involve considerable sacrifice of natural taste and inclination, 
especially if he be married to a woman of the same social 
rank as himself, will not press so heavily on one whose 
standard of comfort is by force of circumstances very 
different. What in the one case would be simplicity, in the 
other would be luxury. The privations of the former would 
be the comforts of the latter. The dangers attached to the 
ordination of men of inferior social standing disappear when 
the normal standard is no longer that of the man who at 
school and college has ‘rubbed shoulders with dukes,’ and 
who as ‘the rector’ associates with ‘the county.’ Educated 
in the younger universities these new clergy would be of a 
type different from, but not inferior to, the old. They would 
have that wide outlook upon life which residence at a centre 
of learning is calculated to produce. No office in the Church 
would be closed to them, because intellectually they would 
at least be the equals of those whose education had cost them 
more. And, what is yet more important, classes of men 
whose privilege and whose duty it is to contribute repre- 
sentatives to the Christian ministry, and whose sense of 
membership in the Church is not unnaturally impaired by 
the lack of such representation, will in this way be enabled 
and so encouraged to claim a right and to discharge a 
responsibility from which through no fault of their own 
they have been hitherto debarred. Mr. Handley in his book 
has made much of the social pretensions of the Church, 
whereof, in his opinion, the ‘fatal opulence of bishops’ is 
both an effect and a cause. It is these social pretensions 
which have led the Church, in its literature, its hymnology, 
its methods of worship, to seem to cater only for the upper 
and middle classes. Mr. Handley says that the Church has 
produced no work like Mr. Sheldon’s Jn His Steps, no hymn 
like ‘God be with you till we meet again,’ no mother in 
Israel like Mrs. Booth. With regard to the first of these we 
should doubt very much whether it is the working people 
rather than the lower-middle class to whom Mr. Sheldon is 
particularly attractive. With regard to the hymn ‘ God be 
with you’ or the influence of Mrs. Booth, we should admit 
at once that neither has a complete parallel within the 
Church of England. But we should say that it is not so 
much the social pretensions of its ministers as their inability 
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fully to understand and to sympathize with a life and 
thought which are not, and can never be, their own that 
prevents them from gauging the intelligence and laying hold 
of the heart of the people. And what we ask is not that 
those who at present serve the Church in the work of the 
ministry shall be discouraged, but that every effort shall be 
made to welcome into that honourable service, and adequately 
equip for their task, men drawn from those sections of the 
nation which are now far too exclusively represented in the 
pulpits of the Nonconformists. 

That we have advanced this plea for a determined effort 
to widen the area from which the ranks of the clergy shall 
be normally recruited by no means implies that we acquiesce 
in the present state of things so far as the graduates of the 
older universities are concerned. That the existing type 
of candidate, far from multiplying to meet the new needs of 
a denser population, should be actually tending to diminish 
is a cause for grave disquiet. For, however narrow the 
prospects which confront the average clergyman of to-day, 
it can scarcely be urged that the state of things is materially 
worse now than it was, say, fifteen years ago. Fifteen years 
ago the young graduate who devoted himself to holy 
orders knew that he was entering upon a profession from 
which he could expect little in the way of worldly comfort. 
Then, as now, the average clerical income did not much 
exceed, if it actually reached, 200/. a year. Then, as now, 
some sacrifice of ordinary ambitions was demanded of the 
parish priest. And the question that naturally suggests 
itself is this: Has anything happened during these fifteen 
years to lessen the attractiveness of the ordained life, 
considered merely as a sphere of useful service, for the men 
of the upper and professional classes? Was there any 
enthusiasm manifested then which is no longer visible? 
Were there any compelling causes which drew men into the 
ministry then but which have ceased to operate now ? 

‘Why,’ it will be said, ‘fifteen years?’ The answer is 
asimple one. If we consult the ordination lists for the past 
twenty-five years, we shall discover that the number of men 
ordained attained to something like a zenith about the year 
1886. The figures for that year,as given in the Official Year 
Book of the Church of England, are 814. In 1876 they were 
632, in 1900, 650. From 1876 to 1886 the upward progress 
is almost regular, from 1886 onward the downward progress 
has been almost as regular. We may perhaps be able to 
discover something in the spiritual atmosphere of the early 
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eighties which to some extent at least would account for the 
exceptional number of ordinations with which the middle 
of that decade is credited. 

In the first place, the Church was in danger. Dis- 
establishment, at least in Wales, occupied a prominent place 
among the planks of the Liberal platform, and at length at 
Newcastle was officially adopted. Till Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill shattered the Liberals no one looked upon the 
Conservatives as being anything more than a drag on the 
wheels of the Radical chariot. They might from time to 
time, owing to some momentary dissatisfaction with their 
rivals, obtain a temporary ascendency, but no one dreamed 
of their return to office by sweeping majorities with a united 
country at their back. The ‘ Tories’ were ‘the stupid party.’ 
Progress and enlightenment were associated with other men 
and other measures. The eyes of those who desired to serve 
their day and generation were of necessity fixed upon the 
democracy. The desires, the grievances, the aspirations of 
the people were the supremely important thing. Those who 
loved the Church and longed to see it, in fact as in name, the 
Church of the nation, turned to the great mass of the workers. 
Home and not foreign politics were the questions of the day. 
In 1881 social questions began to come to the front. Men 
felt the pressure of corporate and economic wrongs. The 
bitter cry of outcast London was raised. The teaching 
of Thomas Hill Green was laying hold of the conscience 
of Oxford and producing strong practical results in an 
ardent longing for social service. The enthusiasm of the 
movement is well shown both in the works established in 
London and in the literature of the time. 

When we ask the question whether this spirit still 
survives, the answer will probably be equivocal. Toynbee 
Hall and the Oxford House are still doing what we trust is a 
beneficent work for East London. The Christian Social 
Union continues to represent one side of the movement. 
And the habits of thought current among Churchmen have 
been permanently influenced by all that was done and said 
during the years of which we have spoken. Parties from 
East London still visit the halls and common rooms of 
Oxford at Whitsuntide. The university churches, whether 
of Oxford or Cambridge, are still crowded to the door 
when the Bishop of London preaches. But when we come 
to enquire, more closely what is the temper of the under- 
graduate, we fear that the reply will be less satisfactory. 
‘I go up to the university,’ said the priest in charge of one of 
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the best-known college missions the other day, ‘and the men 
I meet are as nice a set as you could wish to find ; there is 
no vice about them; their manners are charming; the 
reception they give me is all that I could desire; but when I 
try to get them to do anything ’ here he shook his head 
regretfully. This certainly corresponds with the impression 
that one who remembers Oxford, for example, some twelve 
years ago gains when he revisits the place during the May 
term. More than ever it seems to him to be the land where 
it is always afternoon. Nothing is of course easier than to 
forget the past, and in the spirit of the /audator temports acti 
to deplore the degeneracy of the present. But close observers 
have the same tale to tell. We have known more than one 
of those engaged in preparing candidates for holy orders 
express regret that even among the men who do come to 
them from the universities, there is less keenness, less 
interest in matters touching the welfare of the Church, less 
willingness to accept any curacy that seems to offer little but 
the prospect of steady, unremitting work. In proportion as 
athleticism has developed, real grit of character seems to 
have declined. It is just the spirit of fifteen years ago that 
is conspicuous by its absence. The undergraduate of to-day 
is a delightful person. No one would accuse him of vice or 
dulness to the nobler side of life. But the keen edge is 
worn away. There is a mildness in his interest which leaves 
him without the impulse, the spark from heaven. In saying 
this we do not for a moment mean to assert that the inertia 
is universal. All we maintain is that something seems to be 
absent in the prevailing atmosphere that deprives it of those 
bracing qualities of self-sacrifice which drive men into the 
ministry of the Church. 

That the best men in the universities are not now looking 
to holy orders as a career is evident to all who are 
acquainted with the facts. It is, indeed, remarkable and 
significant how very few of them are looking forward to the 
adoption of professions the direct object of which is the 
enrichment of human life or the advancement of learning. 
At Oxford those who from year to year form the committee 
of the Union may be regarded as among the most capable 
men. Ina recent year, out of ten men who appeared in a 
photograph of Union officials, only one has decided to take 
orders, and only one has adopted education as his profession. 
The rest are said either to be looking forward to a political 
career or to have obtained appointments in the Civil Service. 
In other words, eight out of the ten are to be engaged in 
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governing the Empire, and two only in helping to make the 
Empire worth governing. Or we examine the statistics of 
Civil Service examinations, and again it becomes clear that 
the best men are on the whole tending in this direction. We 
say nothing about the scientific men, who may be regarded 
as aclass by themselves. We are speaking of the sort of 
man who, under other circumstances, might be expected to 
adopt a learned profession. That man is being absorbed by 
the Civil Service. A state of things is thus created which 
has an undoubtedly serious bearing upon the life and work of 
the universities. It may well be questioned how far the 
interests of sound learning are served by subordinating the 
examinations for honours, university scholarships, and the 
like to the utilitarian purposes of the Civil Service. But 
our object in referring to the matter is to point out the 
evidence which is thus afforded of the tone and temper of 
the men. They are seen to be deliberately postponing 
professions, which require them to be continually putting 
forth their best effort, to a career which, so long as a fair 
amount of work is done, means increasing pay, certain 
promotion, and a secure pension. No doubt to this is added 
in the case of India the love of adventure and of a varied and 
interesting life. And doubtless the imperial sentiment is 
not without its influence in determining the minds of young 
men to enter the service of the Government. Nor ought we 
entirely to complain that men who in former years, perhaps, 
would have adopted ‘the Church’ as a profession are now 
finding an outlet for their activity more congenial to their 
general view of life. If the ranks of the clergy are thereby 
depleted, it cannot be denied that the ideal of the clerical 
character is at the same time raised. Still, after all deduc- 
tions have been made, it remains true that the trend of 
university men in the direction of Government employ does 
indicate the prevalence of a different temper in the under- 
graduate mind. 

In the first place, the wealthier middle class, that new 
order in English society which has arisen out of the growth of 
industry and commerce during the last century, has gained 
to an enormous extent upon those classes which formerly 
recruited the ranks of undergraduates. The landed gentry, 
the families dwelling in the big red mansion of the country 
town, the old professional houses—in a word, the society 
familiar to readers of Charlotte Yonge—are slowly giving way 
before the owners of mills and factories, the directors of com- 
panies, the promoters of commercial enterprise. These are 
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classes which have been eagerly making their way into our 
crack regiments amid the bitter complaints of the impover- 
ished gentry, but have shown no inclination to take the place 
of ‘the younger son’ who in days gone by held the family 
living. Here and there we find instances in which members 
of these new families have taken orders. But on the whole it 
would be true to say that, failing the army and other branches 
of the public service, the young men of the great commercial 
houses slide into the business which their fathers have created. 
The entry book of any post-graduate theological college will 
attest the paucity of candidates for the ministry to be found 
among them. And not only is this new class of English 
society numerically strong ; it has influenced social ideas and 
national policy. For good or for evil it is the wealthier 
middle class whose views are dominant in the nation at this 
hour. Its voice is powerful in the Cabinet itself. It speaks 
with effect through the influential newspapers of the time. It 
is admitted that pressure of other business has prevented 
social and economic reforms from engaging the attention of 
Parliament. The word to conjure with is Empire. All that 
tends to consolidate the possessions of the British race, to 
weld together the interests of the great peoples that inherit 
British blood—the strengthening of colonies, the opening up of 
new markets for British goods—this is what now occupies the 
mind of the nation. If we call the ideal of the present day 
commercial imperialism, we use the phrase in no invidious 
sense. Such an ideal develops qualities which we do not for 
amoment wish to underestimate. Patriotism, even if it be 
coloured by less worthy material considerations, is not to be 
lightly disregarded. And to cement the brotherhood of 
kindred peoples, even when the covenant is seen to offer 
advantages of trade, is an achievement of which a race may 
reasonably be proud. But, just as the valour of the soldier on 
the field of battle is quite consistent with an absence of that 
grit of moral character which promotes lives of continued 
effort for the good of others, so, as it seems to us, there are 
certain virtues which the present spirit of the nation does not 
tend to encourage. These are the very qualities which were 
conspicuous fifteen years ago, and which directly tend to 
foster the recognition of ministerial vocation. The spirit of 
social service is engendered when the minds of men are pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with things as they are ; when the relation 
of classes within the nation occupies their thoughts ; when 
problems of work and wages, of temperance, of housing, of the 
life of the masses of the people engage their earnest atten- 
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tion. And it is this rather than intensity of faith which 
creates the spiritual atmosphere in which men begin to desire 
the ordained life. Or we may put it thus. Belief remains 
dormant, inert, only half recognised, till the great practical 
need wakes it into active, vigorous, conscious life. Not many 
men are so keenly interested in absolute truth as to be 
fascinated by religion apart from what appear to be its 
practical bearings. Born theologians are few and far between. 
The rest wait the occasion to find the faith, which is there all 
the time, kindled into a living flame. Here, then, in the cir- 
cumstances of the time we seem to find a cause why men are 
not so ready as once they were to face the sacrifices which 
ordination involves. No doubt among the ranks of the 
already ordained the imperial spirit has done much to 
promote the desire for foreign service ; though, we imagine, 
if the statistics be examined it will be found to be not so 
much the pure missionary ideal as enthusiasm for the expan- 
sion of the Church in the Empire which has been thus 
awakened. Still, this is all on the side of gain, though the 
departure of many of the younger clergy to foreign fields 
makes the lack of new recruits all the more apparent. There 
is no cause for despair, but for prayer and patience. The 
stream does not retreat because there are backward eddies in 
its onward course. Already there are signs of better things, 
Our leading theological colleges, which were the last to feel 
the strain, but which during the past year have experienced 
something of the general depression, are again full to over- 
flowing. The ideals of fifteen years ago are still with us, 
waiting only for the stimulus of a new enthusiasm to reassert 
their power. The See of London is occupied by a bishop in 
connexion with whose name the thought of ‘ fatal opulence’ 
sounds irrelevant and absurd. Our eyes still see our teachers, 
We still hear the voice behind us saying,‘ This is the way ; 
walk ye in it.’ 
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ArT. VIL—THE EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHERS. 


1. Griechische Denker: eine Geschichte der antiken Philo- 
sophie. Von THEODOR GOMPERZ, Professor an der 
Universitat Wien. Erster Band. (Leipzig, 1896.) 

2. Greek Thinkers: a History of Ancient Philosophy. By 
THEODOR GOMPERZ, Professor at the University of 
Vienna and Member of the Imperial Academy, Hon. 
LL.D. [Litt.D.] Dublin, Hon. Ph.D. Kénigsberg. Vol. I. 
Translated by LAURIE MAGNus, M.A., Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. (London, 1901.) 


THE history of Greek thought is one of the subjects to which 
scholars and men of letters recur inevitably from time to 
time, just as they do to the history of Greek literature 
or Roman law or Italian art. They recognize in it the 
mother of a great succession of thinkers and searchers after 
truth, reaching in unbroken line from the sixth century before 
Christ to the present day. They feel that the great names 
of Greek philosophy, Plato and Aristotle, are potent masters 
of thought even now, across twenty-three centuries of time, 
and that even their predecessors have an interest and a value 
to us. Consequently they come back to the subject again 
and again, sometimes with fresh light derived from some new 
discovery or suggestion, oftener merely with the desire to 
restate for their own generation the problems and the facts 
which others have stated in their own way to other genera- 
tions in the past. Each generation has its own thoughts, its 
own philosophy ; and those who are occupied therewith find 
stimulus and profit in bringing them into connexion with 
their distant progenitors—in finding in Anaximander or 
Parmenides or Heraclitus some anticipation of the charac- 
teristic thoughts of Kant or Darwin, Green or Herbert 
Spencer. It is an intellectual exercise, as well as a study 
of an interesting stage in the history of the human mind. 
Nevertheless there may be those who would demur at 
being recommended to read an elaborate history of early 
Greek philosophy on such a scale that one large volume 
is occupied by the predecessors of Socrates, written by a 
German professor, and translated into English. German 
scientific writing, with all its merits, has not the reputation 
of being easy to read or of possessing the graces of literary 
style, while English translations are only too apt to add to 
their original a woodenness and heaviness of their own. A 
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word is consequently necessary by way of introduction to 
the book now under notice in order to remove these natural 
apprehensions, Professor Gomperz, who celebrates his seven- 
tieth birthday early next year, may be described without 
hesitation as the leading Greek scholar of Austria. He was 
the principal representative of his country at the tercentenary 
festivities at Dublin in 1892, and at the bicentenary of the 
Berlin Academy in 1900. The sphere of his special work has 
been the Greek philosophers. He devoted much time and 
trouble to the study of the philosophical treatises preserved 
to us in the charred papyrus rolls of Herculaneum ; he has 
translated and annotated the Poetics of Aristotle; he has 
written numberless articles in philological periodicals, taking, 
inter alia, a prominent part in the discussions which followed 
the discovery of Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens in 1891. 
But his opus magnum, the crown and centre of his life’s work, 
is his great history of the Greek philosophers. Of this one 
complete volume has appeared, and has now very properly 
been translated into English; while the second volume, 
dealing with Socrates and Plato, is appearing in parts, and is 
already far advanced. A third volume, treating of Aristotle, 
the Stoics and Epicureans, and certain other developments 
of Greek thought, will complete the whole work. The scale 
is large (though not larger than the subject deserves), and 
some readers may be alarmed at it. But Professor Gomperz 
is one of the few German scholars who add to their learning a 
real sense of literary style. He is one of a very small band 
(the fingers of one hand would go far towards counting them 
all) whose works are worth reading not only for what they 
have to say, but for the way in which they say it. His 
history is a work of literature as well as of erudition ; and 
those who read it in the original will find that the inevitable 
difficulties and obscurities of the subject are lighted up 
throughout by the grace and skill of their expression. 

Nor have these merits been lost in the process of transference 
into English. The book is eminently one which it is good to 
make accessible to those English students who do not read 
German easily ; but the task of preserving in English the 
readableness of the original is one in which failure might 
only too readily be the result. Mr. Magnus, however, has 
done his work admirably. He has not been afraid, as many 
translators are, to recast the sentences from a German into 
an English mould, and the result is a book in which we are 
seldom reminded that we are not reading it in its ori- 
ginal tongue. Fortunately both Professor Gomperz and his 
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accomplished wife have a thorough knowledge of English 
(indeed we believe that the first draft of the translation was 
made by Frau Professor Gomperz herself), so that we have a 
complete guarantee that the English version represents ade- 
quately and satisfactorily the intention and meaning of the 
author. Here and there the turn of a phrase may be ques- 
tionable, but the general effect is excellent. 

But, granting these merits in author and translator, 
wherein lies the special interest of a new handling of this old 
subject-matter? Speaking in the most general terms, we 
should say that the special advantages possessed by the’present 
generation of which an author can avail himself are, firstly, the 
advance in systematic collection and classification of all the 
extant information with regard to the lives and works of the 
Greek writers—an advance for which we are specially in- 
debted to German industry and method—and, secondly, 
the great increase in our knowledge of the origins of Greek 
history which the discoveries of the present generation have 
brought and are still bringing to us. The era of exploration, 
initiated by Schliemann and carried on by many searchers 
of many lands, of whom Dérpfeld and Petrie and Evans are 
the protagonists, has added a millennium to the history of 
the Greek race, and has thrown new light on the develop- 
ment of its intellectual and artistic culture. It has altered 
the whole perspective of the scene ; and if in some respects it 
has made it less unique and miraculous, it has at the same 
time made it more intelligible. 

The Greeks themselves cared little for their own origins. 
They did not seek a primeval ancestry. They were content 
with what they actually were, and looked back only a few 
generations to find themselves the descendants of the gods. 
When Hecatzeus, the first scientific historian of Greece, was 
in Egypt, he took occasion to explain to the priests that he 
was descended by fifteen generations from a divine pro- 
genitor, whereupon his interlocutors showed him the statues 
of an hereditary line of high priests of Thebes extending 
through three hundred and forty-five generations without 
reaching the limits of a purely human succession. The 
Greek perspective included no such huge vista of past time. 
The age of the Trojan War and the divinely begotten heroes 
lay but a few centuries behind them, and beyond that they 
sought no further. The ethnological speculations at the 
beginning of Thucydides’ history are almost unique in 
Greek literature, and even they are not carried far into the 


prehistoric period. 
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It has been reserved for modern students to discover that 
of which the Greeks themselves were ignorant, or to which 
they were indifferent. The discoveries which are giving back 
to us so much of what is provisionally called the Mycenean 
civilization have altered, as was said above, the whole per- 
spective of Greek history. They have shown us a long 
period of preparation, and even of achievement of a relatively 
high order, of which we were previously ignorant. It is no 
longer possible to regard the Hellenic race and culture as 
having sprung, like Athena, full-armed from the head of 
Zeus. We see connexions with other countries, we see 
(what is more significant) stages in Hellenic development 
closely analogous to those of other races in ancient and 
modern times. We realize that a long period of growth, 
during which the elements of the Hellenic race were under- 
going intellectual experiences similar to those of other races, 
lies behind the evolution of that distinctively Hellenic type 
of mind and culture which we recognize as unique and as the 
fountain-head of modern intellectual inspiration. 

Until recently the historian of the Greek mind could look 
back no further than Homer and Hesiod, and passed direct 
from these to Thales and Anaximander. From the poetic 
anthropomorphism of the //ad and the prosaic anthropo- 
morphism of the 7/eogonia the student was led direct to the 
Ionian philosophers, and was told that Thales derived the 
whole universe from water, Anaximenes from air, Heraclitus 
from fire, and Anaxagoras from mind. Such views of the 
universe were incommensurable, From the one to the other 
there was no path, and the origins of both were unexplained. 
We know now, by the tangible proof of visible objects 
recovered from the soil of Greece, the Troad, Crete, and 
Egypt, that a long period of civilization lies behind the 
earliest date to which the Homeric poems can be assigned, 
and we see, more or less dimly, intermediate stages of thought 
and intellectual development between the points of view of 
the poets and the philosophers. 

No one realizes more completely than Professor Gomperz 
the various aspects of early Greek thought, or has described 
them more sympathetically, and it is therefore somewhat 
unfortunate that (after a brief chapter upon Homer and 
Hesiod) he has begun his narrative, according to the old 
fashion, with Thales and the other Ionian nature-philosophers. 
It is true that Thales is chronologically somewhat earlier 
than Pherecydes and Onomacritus, who may be taken to 
represent the Orphic school, or than Pythagoras and his 
scholars, in whom the mysticism of the Orphic was combined 
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with the science of the mathematician; but whereas Thales 
represents a new departure, carrying us forward in direct 
sequence to Plato and Aristotle, the Pythagoreans, and still 
more the Orphics, are linked with a far-reaching past, and 
represent, if not the end, at least the culminating point of a 
tendency which thenceforward ceased to dominate the Greek 
mind. Logically and historically the study of Orphicism 
should follow that of the mythological poets, and the transi- 
tion should be made through Pythagoreanism to the scientific 
theories of the Ionians, in which philosophy parts company 
with theology and goes its own way after its own manner. 

It is only of late that Orphicism has been restored to its 
proper placein the history of Greek thought. The Orphic poems, 
which are its literary embodiment, were formerly supposed to 
be of quite late origin. There was no evidence of their 
existence before the time of the Neo-Platonists, some four or 
five centuries after Christ. Some gold plates, inscribed with 
lines from these poems, which were found at Thurii about five 
and twenty years ago, carry back their age at once to the 
fourth century before Christ, without prejudice to a date 
considerably earlier still. An examination of the myths of 
Greece, undertaken by those who are at once scholars and 
comparative mythologists, shows the prevalence of legends of 
the Orphic type at an early stage in Greek history, and inter- 
prets them in the light of the common experience of 
humanity. Man, seeking after God by some irresistible 
instinct, sees the supernatural in many forms, and invents 
stories about them. These stories, divested of moral and 
spiritual import, and regarded merely as tales about beings 
with superhuman powers, are used as the materials for poetry 
in Homer, and, divested of three-fourths of their poetry, are 
catalogued and tabulated in the prosaic style of Hesiod. In 
the Orphic poems, on the other hand, they are mixed with 
moral and spiritual elements, and represent, vaguely and im- 
perfectly enough, the attempt of the human soul to discover 
and take its place in the moral system of the universe. It is 
an attempt not peculiar to Greece, but common to humanity 
at large. The legends of the Orphic type, such as that of 
Dionysus Zagreus, with their glimmerings of a sense of 
human guilt compensated by sacrifice and propitiation, find 
their parallels in the legends of many peoples in many climes 
and many ages,.' They are not philosophy, except in the 

? The inquirer may be referred especially to the works of Professor 


Tylor (Primitive Culture, &c.) and Mr. Frazer (The Golden Bough and 
the commentary on Pausanias). 
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sense that any theory of the universe is a philosophy ; but 
they claim a place in the history of the mental development 
of a people. They are the theory of the universe held by a 
people who have arrived at a sense of sin, of the necessity of 
the purification of the human in the presence of the super- 
human, and whose imagination embodies their religious 
sentiments in wild and grotesque forms. It is a tendency 
common to the human race. Never predominant in Greece, 
at least after the sixth century B.C., it nevertheless continued 
to exist quasi-subterraneously in the ‘ mysteries,’ which played 
such an important part in Greek popular religion, and was 
re-incarnated in the rites of Isis and Mithras in the later days 
of the Roman Empire. Never quite predominant, it was 
never quite extinct, and continues to make its reappearances. 
throughout the intellectual history of the world. 

Orphicism, then, represents that stage in the intellectual 
development of Greece which was least characteristically 
Greek, and therefore comes properly at the beginning of the 
history of Greek thought. It is not necessary for the historian 
of Greek thought to treat of it at great length, just because 
it is part of a wider subject, and falls within the province of 
the general anthropologist. But it is necessary to notice its 
existence clearly and explicitly, and thence to proceed to 
those stages which are essentially and characteristically 
Greek. The transition may be made by way of Pythagoras 
of Samos, in whose teaching much of the mystical element of 
the Orphics is united with mathematical doctrines of the most 
practical and scientific character ; but we must pass over to 
the mainland of Asia Minor if we are to find this scientific 
tendency embodied in a natural philosophy in which there is 
nothing mystical, nothing legendary. However necessary it 
may be to study the elements out of which a scientific 
philosophy rose, it is still true to say that Greek philosophy, 
as such, began with Thales of Miletus. 

It is one advantage of this method of approaching the 
subject that we are better able to realize the true importance 
of Thales and his successors, They arise in the midst of a 
chaos of speculations and legendary traditions, to give to 
Greek thought that special bent which characterized it 
throughout the best period of its history ; or perhaps it may 
be said more accurately that, at the time when the Greek 
character was drawing itself together out of the diverse elements 
of which it was composed, these men stand out as its special 
representatives in the sphere of philosophical thought. The 
seventh and sixth centuries B.C, are, more than any other 
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period, the age of the production of the Greek spirit, the age 
when it freed itself from the alien matter which surrounded 
it, and prepared itself for the fructification which followed so 
abundantly in the fifth century ; and it is on the borders of 
these centuries, about the year 600 B.C., that we meet the 
first Greek philosopher, in the person of Thales of Miletus. 

If, now, we ask what was the specially Greek characteristic 
which was embodied in Thales and his successors, and what, 
consequently, is their real importance in the intellectual 
history of mankind, the answer is not far to seek. It was the 
gift of looking the universe in the face, of trusting to the 
intellect to answer the questions which the intellect had 
raised, of serene reliance on the human reason, as the highest 
gift which had been bestowed upon man. No doubt this is 
not the whole truth, but it is a truth of great importance ; 
and just as it was given to the Hebrews to be the great 
repository of the moral standard of humanity, so it was given 
to the Greeks to develop the human intellect to the exclusion 
of all disturbing influences. This was the special function of 
the Hellenic spirit in the history of mankind, and it is at the 
moment of the emergence of the early Ionian philosophers 
that we see the decisive step taken and the great career com- 
menced. As it is well expressed by Professor Bury, who 
emphasizes strongly the significance of the contest between 
the Orphic and the philosophic tendencies, ‘the victory of 
philosophy over the doctrines of priests was simply the 
expression of the Greek spirit, which inevitably sought its 
highest satisfaction in the full expansion of its own powers in 
the free light of reason,’ ! 

It matters comparatively little what were the precise 
doctrines of these early philosophers. What does matter is 
that they deliberately faced the problems of the universe 
and tried to solve them by the use of reason, instead of by 
the invention of fairy tales or of mysterious and sometimes 
immoral cosmogonies, The Orphic writers mixed the moral 
and intellectual problems, and excluded the reason from its 
fair share in the inquiry for truth; the Ionian thinkers de- 
tached the intellectual sphere from the moral, and thus sim- 
plified the search. This did not imply any hostility to moral 
philosophy, which was destined to receive its full share of 
attention from the sophists and the school of Socrates ; it 
meant merely that the Ionian philosophers were clear- 
sighted enough to deal with one thing at a time, and trusted 
the reason to guide them through the sphere of the reason. 

1 History of Greece, p. 321. 
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Their philosophy was, in a large measure, natural science. 
They asked what the universe is, and how did it come into 
being ; and their answers were sometimes physical, some- 
times metaphysical. In either case the answers are inter- 
esting, partly for the intuitions which at times seem to antici- 
pate the conclusions of the greatest modern thinkers, partly 
for the courage with which the thinker’s hypotheses are 
carried out to their logical conclusion. In exact science other 
nations excelled the Greeks. The Chaldeans and Egyptians 
were their masters in astronomy and mathematics and 
mechanics; but in mental philosophy the Greeks had the 
field to themselves, and were not afraid to enter in and 
possess it. 

The extant remains of the early philosophers are so 
scanty that we can seldom reconstruct their systems with 
entire certainty. We are compelled rather to judge them by 
isolated sayings; and if we sometimes marvel at their 
childishness, much oftener we are compelled to wonder at 
their insight. To Thales is due the illuminating idea that a 
great unity underlies the multifarious diversity of the visible 
universe, that all kinds of matter are ultimately reducible to 
a single element, in his view the element of water. Towards 
the proof of such a fundamental unity we are still striving, at 
present blocked by a number of ‘elements’ which we cannot 
further resolve, but yet having the feeling that they must 
ultimately be capable of resolution. Hence it is not to the 
discredit of Thales that his solution proved unsatisfactory, 
while it is to his lasting credit that he should have sought for 
such a solution at all. Anaximander evolved a complete 
theory of the universe, including the origin of the heavenly 
bodies and of the living creatures on the earth, which, if its 
science is absurd to modern ideas, was at the time a wonderful 
feat of scientific imagination. Anaximenes substituted air for 
water as the primary matter of the universe, holding (by a 
sort of anticipation of the atomic theory) that all substances 
admit of transformation from solid to liquid and from liquid to 
aerial, or vice versa, according to the greater or less approxi- 
mation of their particles. All three, especially Thales and 
Anaximander, introduced their countrymen to astronomical 
and geometrical conceptions of which they had been wholly 
ignorant, and which, even when they were not correct, had at 
least the merit of encouraging thought and reflection. 

A still more interesting personality, partly on account of 
its enigmatic character, is that of Heraclitus. The central 
features of his philosophy are the enthronement of fire in the 
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place of air or water as the primary element, and his theory 
of the continual flux of phenomena. It argues a singularly 
clear and courageous intellect that he was able to discard the 
conventions of ordinary life, and to see how far our assump- 
tions carry us beyond the actual evidence of our senses. We 
assume identity in the stream which flows past us, in the plant 
which grows before our eyes, in our own bodies ; yet, if we 
interrogate our senses closely, we perceive that all these things 
are in perpetual change, and are not the same for two conse- 
cutive minutes. ‘A man cannot step twice into the same 
river, nor touch twice any mortal substance; by the speed 
and swiftness of their change they scatter and gather again 
and draw near and draw apart.’'! Conventions of all kinds, 
social, political, religious, intellectual, were equally the object 
of his unsparing denunciation and scorn. To pray to images 
is like talking to the wall of a house. Purification by blood 
is like cleansing away mud with mud. For the common run 
of mankind he has nothing but contempt. They are people 
who know not either to speak or to listen. Unintelligent 
hearers are like the deaf, or, as the proverb has it, present 
they are absent. Much learning does not teach intelligence. 
The imaginations of men are but children’s games. The eyes 
and ears of men are bad witnesses, if their minds are those of 
ignorant barbarians. ‘ Of all those whom I have heard speak, 
none ever realized that wisdom was a thing set far apart from 
him.’ From the height of his intellectual superiority he looks 
down on all those whom his contemporaries regarded as their 
teachers, on Homer and Hesiod, on Pythagoras and Xeno- 
phanes and Hecatzeus.? 

Utterances such as these, selected from the scanty 
fragments which time has spared to us, show us by electric 
flashes a character of remarkable individuality. Heraclitus 
is the first of the Greek philosophers of whose personality 
we can form a clear conception ; and he embodies some of 
the most characteristic features of Greek thought. In the 
originality of his thought, in the courage of his expression of 
it, in the confidence with which he adheres to his beliefs, 
he is typical of the clear-cut intellect of Greece and of the 
independence which is one of its most striking characteristics. 
He is an intellectual aristocrat, looking down with scorn on 
his contemporaries, and especially upon the ignorant and 


1 Frag. 41 in Bywater’s standard edition of the fragments of Hera- 
clitus ; frag. 91 in the convenient edition (with German translation) lately 
issued by Prof. Diels (Heraklettos von Ephesos, Berlin 1901). 

* See Bywater and Diels, off. citt., assim. 
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unthinking crowd. Philosophically, his doctrine of the per- 
petual flux and change of phenomena was anarchical in its 
tendency, overthrowing as it did the sense of unity amid 
diversity which it had been the task of the earlier nature- 
philosophers to establish. In the history of philosophy, 
however, it filled an important place. It strengthened that 
distrust of the senses which is one part of an idealistic 
philosophy, and showed that if unity is to be found any- 
where in the constitution of the universe, it must be by 
going behind the immediate evidence of the senses to some 
higher unifying power which the senses do not reveal to us, 
Heraclitus did not himself make this step, but his doctrines 
paved the way for others to tread in. As the scepticism of 
Hume was the immediate antecedent and occasion of the 
reconstructive philosophy of Kant, so Heraclitus laid the 
foundation for one part of the ideal theory of Plato. 

The necessary counterpart to Heraclitus is found in a 
thinker of less striking personality, but not less important in 
the history of philosophy, Parmenides of Elea, founder of the 
Eleatic school of thought. Here we find the distrust of the 
senses carried to an extreme which anticipates the doctrines 
of Berkeley and his idealistic successors. Change is a sign 
of unreality. A thing cannot both be and not be. Yet our 
senses reveal a constant succession of phenomena, the same 
thing being from time to time invested with various qualities, 
being now hot and now cold, now wet and now dry, now 
large and now small, until we are driven to admit that our 
senses give us no constant or reliable report of it at all. What 
then can we conclude, save that the world of phenomena 
is wholly unreal, a phantasmagoria of illusions, in which the 
ordinary man may indeed acquiesce for the purposes of 
ordinary life, but which cannot resist the vigorous analysis 
of philosophy? In the first steps of this theory Parmenides 
is substantially at one with Heraclitus. He accents the 
latter’s doctrine of the constant flux of phenomena, but he 
does not stop at the sceptical conclusion. He argues that 
the phenomenal is the unreal, and that to find reality we 
must go further, to an underlying unity, perceptible not by 
the senses but by the mind. Here we reach the centre of the 
Eleatic doctrine, the doctrine of the ideal unity which is the 
sole reality, and which is the unseen substratum and con- 
dition of the fluctuating world of phenomena. 

Students of metaphysics will recognize how great a part 
has been'played in the history of philosophy by the doctrine 
thus formulated by Parmenides. It is the parent of the 
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essential feature of the ideal theory of Plato. The ‘ideas,’ 
the ‘ things-in-themselves,’ which Plato supposed to underlie 
the phenomena presented to our senses, and to be the only 
true reality, are but a modification of the ‘One’ of Parme- 
nides ; and Berkeley and Kant, and all those who distinguish 
a world of ‘noumena’ at the back of the world of phe- 
nomena, are in fact the spiritual descendants of Parmenides. 
Heraclitus called attention to the continual flux of phe- 
nomena; Parmenides enunciated the doctrine of the great 
underlying unity which coordinates them all, and alone really 
exists; and from these two elements arose the Platonic 
doctrine of ‘ideas.’ We may not be able to accept all the 
argumentation with which Parmenides and his disciples 
supported their contentions ; we may refuse to be silenced 
by the paradoxes with which Zeno, the most distinguished 
member of the school after its founder, sought to demonstrate 
the unreality of space and matter (as, for instance, the famous 
paradox of Achilles and the tortoise); but the central 
doctrine for which they fought remains unrefuted to this 
day. We cannot trust only to the evidence of our senses ; 
they report to us only a succession of sense-impressions, 
which have to be interpreted by our mind; and of the 
accuracy of the report or of the truth of the interpretation 
we have, if we are pressed upon the point, no guarantee. At 
any rate, such guarantee as we have comes from the con- 
victions of our own mind ; the unity of the objects presented 
to us is, in the last resort, spiritual, not material ; the reality 
which underlies them is something withdrawn from our 
senses, and comprehended only by an intellectual act of 
judgment. 

In Parmenides, consequently, we reach a limit which 
cannot be passed in one direction, as in Heraclitus we reached 
a limit which cannot be passed in another. To Heraclitus 
all is multitudinous change; to Parmenides all is one, and 
the manifold is the unreal. This did not prevent the Eleatic 
from having views concerning the phenomenal world, or, in 
other words, from concerning himself with material science. 
Like his predecessors in the field of philosophy, he had 
his own cosmogonical theories. In such exact science, the 
Greeks were in many respects inferior to their neighbours in 
Mesopotamia and Egypt; yet here too their guesses are 
often full of interest, and anticipatory of much modern 
science. Thales and Anaximenes, indeed, regarded the earth 
as a flat disc, floating on a liquid mass or resting on some other 
fixed basis ; but Anaximander arrived at the conception of a 
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heavenly globe, round which the celestial bodies kept their 
continual motions, while the earth (not indeed itself globular, 
but cylindrical in form) floated freely in the midst of it. 
Anaximander likewise was the first Greek to produce a map 
of the world, and introduced the sundial (probably from 
Babylonia) into Sparta. Anaximenes, as we have seen 
already, realized something of the theory of condensation 
and rarefaction of matter. Heraclitus anticipated the modern 
doctrine of the perpetual motion of matter. Pythagoras 
discovered the law of the production of musical notes from 
the vibration of chords of various lengths, and thereby was 
led to the doctrine of numerical proportion, which he put 
forward as the key to all the mysteries of nature. Xeno- 
phanes was a student of geology, and deduced from the 
evidence of fossils the theory of a gradual progress of the 
earth through long ages of slow change, which has only won 
its way to acceptance within the last century of this modern 
world. The Pythagoreans realized the rotation of the earth 
itself, as well as its globular shape, and therewith recognized 
that the daily motions of the sun and moon and stars, as 
they present themselves to our eyes, are apparent and not 
real. 

In these and other details, then, the knowledge of natural 
science was slowly being spread among the thinkers of Greece 
throughout the sixth and early part of the fifth centuries ; 
not indeed with any steady and continuous advance, since 
the very originality and independence of the Greek mind 
militated against the adoption by one thinker of the con- 
clusions of his predecessors, and also because it was difficult, 
if not impossible, to demonstrate the truth of their various 
conjectures, but nevertheless with a general widening of the 
circle of approved knowledge. It was to this same sphere of 
natural science that the attention of the two philosophers 
who follow next, about the middle of the fifth century, was 
mainly directed. It is true that Anaxagoras is sometimes 
credited with an idealistic creed of a somewhat advanced 
character, because he placed Mind (Nods) at the centre of his 
system ; but in point of fact the functions of this primal 
Mind are reduced by him to a minimum, and his system as a 
whole is thoroughly material. His position is the antithesis 
to that of Parmenides. He accepted the evidence of the 
senses as wholly trustworthy, he maintained the objective 
reality of matter, and he flatly denied that it was in any 
state of change or flux. On the contrary, he regarded matter 
as immutable, and so far from being homogeneous that every 
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minutest object or quality revealed to us by the senses has 
had an independent existence from the beginning of things. 
If bread supplies nourishment to our bones, our muscles, our 
nerves, our blood, our skin, it is because all these things 
existed already in the bread, and in the corn from which the 
bread was made, and in the air and water by which the corn 
was nourished. They exist in such minute particles that our 
senses cannot discern them, but they exist nevertheless, and 
undergo no change, only composition. In the beginning, 
therefore, the universe contained an infinite number of 
infinitesimal particles of matter, which are brought into 
contact with one another by its rotation ; and if the question 
is asked, how did the universe begin to rotate, here is the 
function of the Nods, which comes in, like the Unknowable 
of Herbert Spencer, as the ultimate postulate of the system. 
The first shock having been administered by Nods, the rest 
follows purely material laws; so that the Athenians had 
some justification, from the point of view of popular religion, 
when they banished the philosopher for impiety. From this 
frame of mind one might have expected a notable contri- 
bution to exact science ; but in point of fact, Anaxagoras 
made little advance in this sphere, with the exception of an 
approximately correct theory of eclipses and of the phases of 
the moon. 

Much more notable is the contribution of Empedocles 
the picturesque poet-philosopher of Agrigentum. In him we 
find the mean between the single primary matter of the early 
Ionians, and the innumerable primary matters of Anaxagoras. 
To him is due the doctrine of the four elements, Earth, Air, 
Fire, and Water, which, having been adopted by Aristotle, 
has made itself at home in popular thought and language to 
the present day. No doubt modern science has pushed its 
analysis far beyond these four composite substances, but it is 
at one with Empedocles in its doctrine of the multiplicity of 
elements, and of the variation of substances according to the 
quantitative proportion of the elements which enter into their 
composition. The Sicilian philosopher was the first to main- 
tain this principle, and may claim in this respect to be the 
forerunner of modern science. The universe, with all its 
varied store of objects, owed its existence, in his theory, to 
the four elements, which were brought into various combi- 
nations, ever dissolving and ever reuniting in fresh groups, 
by the action of the contending principles of ‘ Friendship’ 
and ‘ Strife.’ These, like the Novs of Anaxagoras, are the 
metaphysical postulate underlying the physical world; in 
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scientific language we might talk of attraction and repulsion, 
of centrifugal and centripetal tendencies, without much 
advancing our knowledge of the matter. 

So far we have followed, in very brief outline, the theories 
and the systems of the professed philosophers of early 
Greece, from the time when philosophy as such arose out of 
the welter of mythology and ritual tradition. But philosophy 
does not exhaust the intellectual activity of the Greeks of the 
fifth century ; and it is one of the merits of Professor Gom- 
perz’s book that he takes full account of the other spheres in 
which this intellectual activity operated. These are, notably, 
the sphere of history and that of medicine. In history, the 
same intellectual independence which animated Thales and - 
Heraclitus prompted Hecatzeus and Herodotus to inquire 
into the course of past events and the customs and traditions 
of living peoples. Of Hecatzus we have but few fragments 
remaining ; but Herodotus shows us repeated instances of a 
rationalistic temperament, curiously blended with childish 
credulity and an instinct for a picturesque story. He 
rationalizes the legends of Io and the Argonauts, and finds in 
the Trojan war a mere episode in the unending rivalry between 
East and West ; he compares various versions of a story, or 
various accounts of a natural phenomenon, with a genuine 
desire to arrive at a reasonable conclusion. It is immaterial 
that his judgment is often at fault, that he rejects explana- 
tions which we now know to be correct, or propounds theories 
which we now recognize as absurd ; the important point is 
the intellectual spirit in which the task of the historian is 
conceived, and in this respect Herodotus holds his own with 
the philosophers of his period and is no unworthy ancestor of 
Thucydides. 

A yet fuller portion of the scientific spirit rested on the 
medical profession of Greece in the fifth century. The names 
of but few of the writers of medical treatises are known ; the 
fame of Hippocrates overshadowed them all, and the works 
of many authors of diverse opinions are mingled indiscrimi- 
nately in the collection which passes under the name of the 
great Coan physician. The historians of Greek philosophy 
have not often looked here for materials ; yet there is more 
of the philosophical spirit to be found among the medical 
writers than in many of the professed philosophers. They 
were not content merely to record symptoms and prescribe 
remedies ; they sought to explain the composition of the 
human frame, and thereby to account for the origin of dis- 
eases and to obtain a rational theory of their proper treatment 
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and cure. Their explanations were, no doubt, frequently at 
fault, and some of the writers complain of an excess of hypo- 
thetical imaginations in certain of their colleagues; but on 
the whole their investigations were conducted in a scientific 
spirit, with a genuine desire to keep close to facts. The 
practical side of medicine, which was continually present to 
their view, tended to keep their imaginations within bounds, 
and thereby supplied a counterpoise to the more unfettered 
speculations of the metaphysicians and nature-philosophers. 
There is much that repays study in these anonymous and 
little-known writers, and they hold an honourable place in 
the records of the intellectual development of Greece. 

We might dwell longer upon the advance of physical 
science, especially upon the atomistic theory of Democritus 
and his followers, which is perhaps the most remarkable of 
all the anticipations of modern science which we find in 
the Greek thinkers ; but space is limited, and it is time to 
pass to another branch of the subject, on which we have not 
yet touched. We have described the beginnings of physical 
and metaphysical philosophy in Greece; but of moral 
philosophy we have made no mention. It was of later origin 
than the other branches of the science. The early thinkers 
of Greece concerned themselves with the question, What are 
we? not with the further inquiry, What should we be? Ques- 
tions of morals hardly separated themselves from questions of 
religious observances, or, if they existed separately, did so 
mainly in didactic poems and epigrams, such as those of 
Solon or those attributed to Theognis. The poets were, in 
fact, the moral teachers of Greece until a comparatively late 
period of Greek intellectual development. Not merely the 
gnomic and didactic writers, such as those just named, but 
the epic and lyric poets, Homer and Hesiod, Simonides and 
Pindar and A®schylus, embodied in their verse their own 
moral philosophy or the current sentiments oftheir time. It is 
not until the latter part of the fifth century that we find ethical 
problems taken avowedly as a subject of literature, and moral 
philosophy assuming its place by the side of the mental and 
physical branches of the science. 

The causes of the emergence of moral philosophy at this 
stage are to be found in the social and political conditions of 
the time. In the democratic States of Greece, and especially 
in Athens, which had now assumed the position of intellectual 
capital of the Hellenic world, the general participation in 
public life had led to a development in the citizens at large 
of those intellectual faculties which public life demands. To 
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take part in the debates of the general assembly required 
skill in oratory ; even to listen and to vote was a training in 
the formation of judgments upon grounds which might be 
moral, intellectual, or political. In the law-courts, in which 
all citizens took active part, these qualities were required in 
an even higher degree. A man’s life or good name might 
depend on the impression he could make upon a jury ; while 
the jury itself (consisting generally, be it remembered, of 
some hundreds of citizens), had to listen to, and form its 
opinion upon, the arguments of advocates, each bent upon 
securing the victory for his own side. It was an admirable 
intellectual training for the quick-witted Athenian, and it 
brought continually before him questions of moral right and 
wrong. The Athenian jury held itself less bound by written 
law than is a modern English jury, and the advocates might 
and did make full use of appeals to their moral sense. The 
courts were consequently debating societies of ethics as well as 
of law. Under these circumstances a class of men naturally 
sprang into existence who made it their business to give 
the citizens of the free States that training which was necessary 
to enable them to take their proper place in the public life of 
their respective cities. This is the class to which the name of 
‘sophist’ was given, not at first in reproach, but meaning 
merely ‘ professors of wisdom,’ though it was not long before 
a slightly adverse connotation was attached to the term, 
through the suspicions of those who disliked the innovation, 
and through the prejudice which the ‘ plain man’ always feels 
against those who make a parade of intellectual superiority. 
‘Half professor and half journalist, according to the happy 
definition which Professor Gomperz gives of them, they had 
the intellectual topics of the one and the popularizing knack 
of the other. Teaching more by oral lectures and informal 
discourse than by books—though many of them were authors 
as well as lecturers—they undertook to provide the citizen, 
young or old, with the intellectual equipment for public life. 
Rhetoric was, perhaps, the first and foremost need, but some 
provision must also be made for the subject-matter of 
rhetoric, and the minds of their pupils must be expanded and 
furnished with knowledge of the principles underlying those 
problems with which they would be called upon to deal. A 
youth who would have to spend a considerable portion of his 
time in deciding questions of right and wrong might reason- 
ably be asked to reflect on the problems, What is right? 
What is wrong? What is justice? And if he was to take 
his part in the government of his own State, it was no bad 
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preparation to give him some conception of the reciprocal 
relations of the State and the individual. 

Moral and political philosophy, consequently, in addition 
to rhetoric and linguistic, were part of the sophist’s stock in 
trade. Of this we have ample evidence in the references to 
them which we find in contemporary literature. When, 
however, we come to ask what was the teaching which the 
sophists gave on these topics, we have a difficulty in framing 
an answer. The fragments of their writings are few and far 
between, and there is danger in eking them out with the 
statements made about them by professed enemies, such as 
Aristophanes and Plato. What we gather from the sources 
available to us leads to the impression that their teaching 
was superficial rather than profound, and rested on no very 
sound basis of theory. Plato takes pleasure in depicting his 
master Socrates—himself a sophist, and a chief among 
sophists, in the eyes of the multitude—as probing and 
dissecting the specious fallacies put forward by the popular 
teachers as moral and political principles; and there is 
probably substantial justice in the picture. The subject had 
not as yet been systematically handled by anyone; it was 
dealt with from hand to mouth, from the point of view of 
practical experience ; and the casual generalisations, even of a 
clever man, might easily fail to withstand the searching (and 
often captious) analysis of a Socrates. The real importance 
of the sophists in the history of moral philosophy lies in the 
fact that they prepared the ground for it. They familiarized 
the Greek mind with the discussion of moral questions. 
They raised difficulties which their own solutions failed to 
remove ; and so they provoked a more searching inquiry by the 
profounder and more thorough thinkers who followed them. 

It is not possible here to discuss, or even to summarize, 
the detailed examination of the views of the most prominent 
sophists—notably Protagoras and Gorgias—which occupies 
not the least interesting chapters in Professor Gomperz’s ad- 
mirable work. Nor can we follow him through the final 
chapter, of which Thucydides, the scientific and philosophical 
historian, is the hero. The reader must be referred to the 
original, the study of which will amply repay him, both with 
information and with food for reflection. The final chapter 
leaves us on the threshold of the great intellectual harvest of 
the Greek mind. From the earliest records of Hellenic 
thought we have been conducted with skill and care to the 
point when Greek thought became (though it knew it not at 
the time) of world-wide instead of merely local importance. 
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If Socrates and Plato and Aristotle had not lived, we should 
have cared comparatively little for Thales and Parmenides 
and Protagoras ; but through all these earlier stages Greek 
intellectual boldness and clearsightedness were maturing to 
the magnificent fruit represented by these epoch-making 
thinkers, and those who realize most the debt which the 
modern world owes to the masters of Hellenic thought will 
be the last to dispute the interest which attaches to their 
forerunners. The study of them is a study of the virtues of 
intellectual sincerity and intellectual freedom ; and who will 
say that these are not virtues which we need to-day ? 

So we conclude with gratitude to the master who has led 
us through a region so full of interest in itself and of profit 
to the student who is willing to learn from it. And our 
gratitude is, as usual, a lively sense of favours to come, since 
we look forward with pleasure to being led by the same 
hand through the intellectual arena of Socrates, the enchanted 
garden of Plato, and the inexhaustible storehouses of 
Aristotle, ‘the master of those that know,’ no less at the 
present day than when Dante wrote. 


ArT. VIII.—MODERN CHURCH-GOING AS AN 
EXPRESSION OF WORSHIP. 


1. Cathedral and University Sermons. Sermon VI.: ‘ Music 
and Religion.’ By GEORGE SALMON, D.D. (London, 
1901.) 

2, Current Ecclesiastical Literature passim. 


CHRISTIANITY is, properly, incompatible with local worships, 
The sanctity of particular places really belongs to the economy 
of spiritual privilege, which the Gospel terminated and dis- 
allowed. Such also is the case with the kindred sanctity 
of particular days. To the disciple of Christ such sanctities 
ought to be meaningless—and, indeed, they have been recog- 
nized as such by the most spiritual Christians in every age. 
Yet from the first Christianity has been in a sense unequal 
to itself. Human weakness has claimed concessions which 
have in practice gone far to destroy the essential distinction 
of the religion of Jesus Christ. Historic Christianity has 
multiplied holy places and holy days, and these things have 
certainly affected the whole conception of religion among 
Christians, so that local and appointed worship has become 
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inseparable in the general thought from Christianity itself. 
But theinseparableness arises from persistent association ; it 
is not inherent in the religion. It must, however, be conceded 
that the Divine Founder of Christianity seems to authorize 
a large measure of concession. He created a society, and 
He instituted Sacraments. In these was latent the necessity 
ef local and appointed worship. A society maintains itself 
by frequent reunion of its members. In the Church such 
reunion was from the first required for social fellowship, for 
moral discipline, for public teaching, for common devotion. 
The pure spirituality of the religion was neutralized by the 
practical needs of the society. And into the external system 
thus provided there readily flowed the familiar ideas, pre- 
Christian and anti-Christian, of the religions which Christi- 
anity displaced. Pagan associations attached themselves to 
Christian institutions: a new element of mental confusion 
was introduced, the indispensableness of the institutions was 
transferred to the alien ideas associated with them, until the 
inherent spirituality of Christianity became largely obscured. 
It is, however, becoming important, in the interest of religion 
itself, that we should recall to memory its original and 
essential independence from local and temporal sanctities. 
For traditional Christianity weighs heavily on modern pro- 
fessors. On all hands we hear the laments of pious men 
over the general departure from accustomed religious ob- 
srvances which marks society. Church-going is declining 
among us, and (so it is affirmed) only continues to exist on 
condition that it largely sacrifices its proper character. 

It is hard to dispute the justice of these contentions. 
The last century was, by comparison with its predecessor, 
areligious age; but it seems open to question whether the 
forces which gave that character to the time have not spent 
their energy, and whether society is not definitely entering on 
an epoch of religious decline. Such speculations must be 
precarious, for it is rarely possible to gauge justly the factors 
of contemporary life ; but it must be admitted by the most 
optimistic observer that there are facts in the present situa- 
tion which go far to justify a less hopeful view of religious 
prospects than is palatable or common. 

Take this matter of church-going. That many—probably 
most—churches are very badly attended is certain. It is not 
s0 certain whether the attendance is worse now than formerly, 
No doubt at all, however, can exist in the mind of any well- 
informed person as to the change for the worse which has 
passed over the character and motive of church-going. The 
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clergy are adopting devices for attracting congregations 
which assume that the religious motive no longer is likely 
to influence them. To what other motives must we then 
look? ‘The development of musical services, at great cost 
and on a scale of elaborateness altogether incompatible with 
the spiritual purpose of public worship, is undoubtedly 
determined by the fact that large numbers of church-goers 
go to church for no other reason than to enjoy a sacred 
concert, provided under the most favourable zsthetic con- 
ditions. The attempt to meet the popular demand for an 
ecclesiastical opera has worked havoc in the discipline of the 
Church, as well as almost neutralized its religious witness, 
Choirs are recruited from highly-paid professionals, whose 
religious beliefs and practice are unknown and disregarded 
by the clergy who employ them. They may be of any creed, 
or of none; they don the surplice and take their place in the 
sanctuary for the worship of the Eucharist by no better titles 
than their voices and their stipends. They are an eclectic 
race, these choirmen, singing with equal satisfaction to them- 
selves at the Roman Mass, or the Anglican Communion, or the 
Dissenting P.S.A., or the City dinner. Inevitably their con- 
duct in church reflects the purely professional character of 
their position. They are often irreverent, inattentive, almost 
ostentatiously indifferent. In the case of choir-boys the 
system works, perhaps, even worse. Parents of the artisan 
or lower middle class are curiously eager to get their sons 
into a choir. It is not merely the money which the boys 
may earn which inspires this eagerness: it is the pro- 
minence into which they are brought, the notice which is 
taken of them, the factitious importance which they obtain. 
Parental vanity co-operates with parental greed in order to 
serve the interests of the misguided professionalism which 
governs our more fashionable churches. A class of private- 
venture trainers has grown up, which undertakes the musical 
education of boys who can sing, and lets them out to choirs, 
or even, for a sufficient commission, sells them altogether. 
These men are not certified by any recognized and sufficient 
tests to be qualified for the vé/e they assume. It is certain 
that young boys are often overworked and their health 
undermined by late hours and excitement. Sometimes they 
are brought into very undesirable society ; and, in any case, 
they are largely withdrawn from the salutary and regular 
discipline of home and school. Coming from a distance to 
the church which hires them, these children are generally 
excluded from Sunday school ; they habitually travel about 
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great part of Sunday; they form too often, we regret to 
think, undesirable companionships ; they are outside the regular 
oversight of the clergy. The choir cannot communicate in 
the church where they worship ; they may or may not do so 
under difficult conditions in their own parish churches. Every- 
thing about them tends to be abnormal and undisciplined. 
All this is the background of the elaborate musical services 
which just induce our jaded connoisseurs of music to cross 
the threshold of a church. 

The conduct of the ‘worshippers’ is precisely correspon- 
dent to the ‘worship’ they vicariously offer. No attempt is 
any longer made to keep up the pretence of devotion. 
Through the immense anthems the people remain seated : 
it is becoming common for them to do so through the 
lengthy renderings of the ‘Creed’ and ‘ Gloria’ in the Com- 
munion Service. There is a considerable departure from 
the church when the clergyman mounts the pulpit, and 
sometimes that departure is effected with little regard to his 
feelings or to the convenience of others of the congregation. 
Add to this that the wealthier churches are pew-rented in 
the interest of the rich ; that the ‘rights’ of pew-holders are 
jealously guarded ; that inside the church it would sometimes 
seem that there are no other rights ; that the hours of service 
are being conformed, not to the general convenience, but to 
the convenience of the moneyed minority, and you have a 
complete picture of de-Christianized public worship—this, 
in what we all profess to consider the House of God and the 
House of Prayer! The satire of the Spectator (A.D. 1711. 
No. 259), in spite of the change of manners, has certainly 
not lost its point : 


‘A dissenter of rank and distinction was lately prevailed upon by 
a friend of his to come to one of the greatest congregations of the 
Church of England about town. After the service was over he 
declared he was very well satisfied with the little ceremony which 
was used towards God Almighty : but at the same time he feared he 
should not be able to go through those required towards one 
another ; as to this point he was in a state of despair, and feared he 
was not well-bred enough to be a convert. There have been many 
scandals of this kind given to our Protestant dissenters, from the 
outward pomp and respect we take to ourselves in our religious 
assemblies. A Quaker who came one day into a church, fixed his 
eye upon an old lady with a carpet larger than that from the pulpit 
before her, expecting when she would hold forth. An Anabaptist 
who designs to come over himself and all his family, within a few 
months, is sensible they want breeding enough for our congregations 
and has sent his two eldest daughters to learn to dance, that they 
EE2 
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may not misbehave themselves at church. It is worth considering 
whether, in regard to awkward people with scrupulous consciences, 
a good Christian of the best air in the world ought not rather to deny 
herself the opportunity of showing so many graces, than keep a 
bashful proselyte without the pale of the Church.’ 


It is certain that there are many ‘awkward people with 
scrupulous consciences’ who are scandalized and driven 
away from our fashionable churches by services which are 
manifestly directed not to the Almighty but to the congre- 
gation, and by behaviour which proclaims at every point 
the superciliousness of culture divorced from piety, and the 
selfishness of wealth unmitigated by religion. A West End 
clergyman has quite recently announced post-prandial Even- 
song for society people on Sunday evenings. The ‘worshippers’ 
are promised excellent music and invited to come in evening 
dress. Imagine the feelings which such ‘worship’ would in- 
spire in any devout artisan, not to say any man troubled in 
conscience, or stirred by religious devotion. There is good 
cause for knowing that the rank and file of parishioners dis- 
like and withdraw from the costly and elaborate services 
now fashionable. 

It is a smaller matter, but not altogether undeserving 
attention, that the finances of religion are seriously disturbed 
by the prevailing professionalism. Money is collected for 
purposes which it never serves, for the expenses of ‘ worship’ 
often absorb the alms. Quite recently two excellent Missionary 
Societies, holding their combined ‘ Festivals’ in a West End 
church, paid six guineas to the choir and collected 7/. Is. 9d. 
When the printing and publishing had been paid for the 
funds of those Societies must have suffered, although a 
certain amount of alms had been presented at the Altar. 
One really begins to suspect that there is a notion abroad in 
certain professedly pious circles, that the Deity is in some 
sense honoured by the cost and scale of worship, so that a 
‘plain’ celebration would be hardly accounted adequate for 
an occasion when special intercessions are made and praises 
offered. If this be so, the evil effects of professionalism have 
penetrated very deeply into our religious society. In any case, 
is there not an unreality which might easily pass into hypocrisy 
about a system which appeals for money on the highest spiritual 
grounds and spends the money thus collected in the pay- 
ment of hired worshippers? It is not good business, even if 
it may be accounted sound morals. We are accustomed to 
read laudatory statements about the immense sums raised 
yearly in the churches, The Church Year Book has taken 
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rank as the manual of the ecclesiastical champion : but can 
a thoughtful observer of our Church life altogether escape 
the anxiety that a very large proportion of those sums are 
not properly described as contributions to the Service of 
God but could more fitly be ranked in the category of self- 
indulgent expenditure? Would not analysis of the Offer- 
tories in many churches show a painful and eloquent 
discrepancy between the amounts expended on the main- 
tenance of clergy, the support of good works, and the relief 
of the poor, and the amounts expended on church decoration, 
organs, organists, orchestras, choirs, and choir treats ? ! 

The mischiefs are hardly less in the case of the clergy. 
They must find the money for the choir, and the time for the 
music. The first inflicts on them the degradation and anxiety 
of continual mendicancy: the last curtails the prayers and 
almost annihilates the sermon. The Liturgy is the patient 
victim of the music. The congregation ceases to worship 
and adopts an attitude of critical or appreciative audience. 
The clergy cease to be teachers, and become choir-masters or 
‘proprietors. Church vies with church in an esthetic com- 
petition, and religion perishes in a strife of professionals. 

With respect to one class of religious expenditure we 
have reached a condition which is positively scandalous. The 
abject poverty of the rural clergy has become so serious a 
fact as to interfere with the normal working of our ecclesias- 
tical machinery. Old mischiefs are coming back under new 
names. We do not designate it simoniacal to appoint to 
benefices men whose only superiority of claim consists in 
their money ; but simoniacal it is in effect, if not in conscious 
motive, none the less. As a matter of fact, money never 
counted for more in ecclesiastical appointments than it does 
now. The poverty of the clergy is often directly responsible 


1 The following extract from the Guardian, May 22, 1901, needs no 
comment : 

‘SPECIAL SERVICE AT ST. ANNE'S, SOHO.—At the eight o’clock 
Evensong at this church on Ascension Day, Attwood’s Cantate and Deus 
Misereatur in D were sung as the canticles, and Purcell’s Ze Deum and 
Jubilate in D were rendered as anthems with the accompaniments of 
organ, trumpets and orchestra. Between the Ze Deum and Jubilate the 
Rector, the Rev. J. H. Cardwell, gave an earnest address, pointing out 
that the great lesson of Ascensiontide was the necessity of active work 
for Christ, and not resting content with mere listless contemplation. He 
explained that the collections were for the choir and organist fund, but 
regretted that on these occasions the financial result seldom met the 
heavy expenses. Owing to the great expense of the band, the Rev. 
Ramsay W. Couper, the precentor, is trying to form asociety of competent 
amateurs who will help on these occasions.’ 
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for grave scandals, Hopeless indebtedness passes easily into 
semi-fraudulency, and sometimes sinks into crime. Spiritual 
influence is, of course, altogether annihilated by a state of 
actual want. Clerical mendicancy is an ugly and increasing 
fact. Is it not a melancholy evidence of the moral obtuseness 
of luxurious society that while this immense and widely- 
ramifying evil of clerical poverty is left practically alone (for 
the relief funds have met with a lamentably small support 
and must be adjudged to have failed), yet the expenditure on 
the mechanical accessories of public worship should be con- 
tinually waxing ? A starving priest in gorgeous vestments 
leading the worship of a professional choir in a pew-rented 
church is, indeed, a curious ecclesiastical portent: only the 
starvation is commonly hidden away in villages and hamlets 
where nothing is splendid, save the isolation. 

The root of these unquestionable mischiefs is the increas- 
ing difficulty of filling the churches, to which contemporary 
literature, official and ephemeral, bears copious testimony. 
There can be few practical questions of more intrinsic import- 
ance than that implied in this fact. Why are our people 
shrinking from public worship? If the process continues, 
how will it affect religion itself? Is there any course by 
which the process may be arrested? Or must we acquiesce 
in it and cast about for some radical revision of our ecclesi- 
astical system? Assuming, as we must assume, the fact of 
the decline in church-going, it is interesting to note that it 
stands in no apparent relation to any change of religious 
belief. Our absentees are as little to be regarded as, for that 
reason, antagonistic to religion, as our ‘worshippers’ are, for 
that reason, to be accounted religious people. The de- 
Christianizing of public worship in the interest of zestheticism 
has a twofold influence. It impartially prohibits our approval 
of those who come to church and our condemnation of those 
who stay away. Probably the most widely operative causes 
of absenteeism from church are not in any direct sense 
religious. Interest in theology has certainly declined among 
us; the so-called ‘old-fashioned convention’ of Sunday 
observance is quickly dying out ; modern society is becoming 
organized with a view to a non-religious use of Sunday. 
Add to all this that growing passion for the country and 
the open air which in London certainly is one of the most 
potent factors in the present situation, and it becomes plain 
enough that no definite religious antipathy underlies the 
departure from Christian precedent in the matter of public 
worship. But, while this is true, it is probably the case also, 
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that the decay of traditional Christian beliefs has had a great 
though unregarded influence in destroying the religious con- 
ventions of English Society, and in facilitating the acceptance 
by religious people of the non-religious fashions which are so 
obviously replacing them. Men ask for the title-deeds of 
Sunday? What is the authority of the Fourth Command- 
ment? What the binding force of an ecclesiastical rule? 
What the real justifications of public worship? What the 
spiritual worth of sermons? And the questions are extra- 
ordinarily difficult to answer to the satisfaction of those 
modern enquirers who ask them. For our answers tend to 
resolve themselves into the plea of expediéncy and the 
appeal to experience, and of these, men claim, not without 
reason, to be the best judges so far as they themselves are 
concerned : 

‘A quiet country walk awes and raises me far more than the 
service in church: for while the former brings me near to the 
Creator and moves me to admiration and gratitude ; the latter forces 
me into the distraction of society, and at a hundred points stirs my 
resentment, or at least my critical instinct. ‘The worship is, at best, 
artificial ; and the sermon? I am thankful for inoffensive platitudes. 
I must be fortunate, indeed, to escape the ineptitudes of stupidity, or 
the impertinences of ignorance, or the affectations of conceit.’ 


No doubt, such language as this argues in the speaker the 
absence of definite Christian convictions as to praise, prayer, 
and membership: but none the less it is not necessarily anti- 
Christian, and it may hide beneath it a deep and genuine 
religious sentiment. 

Dean Stanley conjectured that ‘complete individual 
isolation from all ecclesiastical organizations whatever’ might 
possibly be ‘the ultimate issue to which the world is tending.’ 
Certainly that conjecture has not grown less plausible in the 
generation which has passed since it was made; and, if it be 
a just reading of the future, then the tendency to depart from 
Christian precedent, which naturally shocks and disturbs 
ecclesiastics, need not involve a repudiation of Christianity 
itself. In any case, however, this purely individualistic 
Christianity could only satisfy the educated minority ; for the 
mass of men Christianity, so far as we can foresee, must 
remain ecclesiastical, and if the irreducible requirements of 
the Church or denomination cannot be satisfied under modern 
conditions, it seems impossible to avoid the most despondent 
conclusions. 

When we turn from the fashionable churches to those 
which are frequented by the middle and lower classes, we are 
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compelled to recognize more or less the same tendencies 
operating under different forms. Noisy, histrionic services, 
sermons short and sensational, ritual gaudy and elaborate, a 
sustained straining after novel and striking effects—these 
meet us on all hands, as well in churches as in chapels, 
Where these are provided there are numerous congregations 
and considerable religious ardour: elsewhere there are empty 
churches and general stagnation. Even the violent anti- 
Popery tirades of the extreme sort of Evangelical fail to 
attract the people; and the keen sense of the dangers of 
Ritualism displayed by the champions of Protestantism is 
assisted by the resentment naturally provoked by the spectacle 
of successful rivals in the competition of churches. Among 
the middle and lower classes the passion for the open air, 
which empties the fashionable churches, operates with in- 
creasing force, and with similar results. 

If this be a true account of the facts, what ought to be 
the policy of the Church? Hitherto the clergy have tried to 
meet the growing distaste for public worship by, so to speak, 
meeting it half way. They have shortened the services, 
exaggerated the ritual, almost banished the sermon. They 
have gone so far in their anxiety to retain or recover their 
congregations that the true and only worthy motives of 
worship have almost fallen out of mind, and the notion that 
the worshipper’s entertainment rather than the Deity’s honour 
is the end of the service, has tacitly established itself. 

The first step towards a sounder state seems to be the 
affirmation of the essential principles on which Christian 
worship must proceed. The needs of the worshipper are 
certainly entitled to consideration; but they are by no 
means necessarily identical with his preferences, and never 
compatible with his amusement. We must in this respect 
also return to first principles. Christian worship had its 
origin in the needs of associety. It must recover its character 
by again becoming social. There are still, happily, to be seen 
churches where the worship is devout and congregational 
because it expresses a genuine church-life common to all. 
The worshippers are held to the church by convictions and 
associations. It is their spiritual home, and within it they 
look round on familiar and friendly faces, and consecrate by 
acts of combined devotion the manifold fellowship of common 
life. The sense of simple fraternity stimulates, while it 
expresses, the sense of spiritual obligation to the Divine 
Father of, all. Public worship takes a natural, almost a 
domestic, character in the local church. This was the 
proper effect of the parochial system: and wherever that 
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system is faithfully and efficiently worked, that effect is still 
obtained ; but the parochial system, notably in London, 
in a less degree elsewhere, has become to a great extent 
inoperative, and the practical question is, whether or not 
some satisfactory substitute can be found. 

There will be an interval of apparent loss before the 
Church regains a normal position. The large multitude of 
nominal worshippers, who are now drawn to the churches by 
irrelevant inducements, will be dispersed: some, perhaps 
many, will return in the sequel on sounder motives and for 
better ends; but many, probably, will pass frankly outside 
the ranks of professing Christians. They will be more 
honest, and not more worldly than they are now. The 
Church they abandon will be smaller and poorer, but stronger 
because more genuine and self-respecting. The interval of 
apparent loss will, we may honestly hope, be followed by a 
happier time. The churches will be filled by worshippers in 
fact as well as in name, men and women whose motives for 
attending the services of religion are not external induce- 
ments offered by a misguided and time-serving clergy, but 
internal convictions, strong enough to resist the tendencies 
of the hour, and to conquer even legitimate disgusts. 



























ART. IX.—THE MISSIONARY IN CHINA. 


1. The Siege of the Peking Legations. Being the Diary of the 
Rev. ROLAND ALLEN, M.A., Chaplain to the Right 
Rev. C. P. Scott, D.D., Lord Bishop in North China; 
for five years Acting Chaplain to H.B.M.’s Legation in 
Peking. (London, 1901.) 

2. Story of the Siege Hospital in Peking, and Diary of Events 
Srom May to August 1900. By JESSIE RANSOME, 
Deaconess, Church of England Mission. (London, 1901.) 

3. Martyred Misstonaries of the China Inland Mission: with a 

record of the perils and sufferings of some who escaped. 

Edited by MARSHALL BROOMHALL, B.A. (London, 


I9OI. 

4. The Real Chinese Question. By CHESTER HOLCOMBE, 
for many years Interpreter, Secretary of Legation, and 
Acting Minister of the United States at Peking. 
(London, 1901.) M 


MISSIONARY work in China is naturally much in the minds r 
of men at the present time. It is a subject which perforce 
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interests both men who have no sympathy with the missionary 
aspirations of the Church of Christ, and no belief in the 
necessity or the utility of her plans for evangelizing the 
world, and also men who are convinced that the great object 
for which that Church exists is to announce to mankind the 
tidings and conditions of everlasting salvation, and to bring 
all men unto the obedience of Christ. Both classes alike are 
aware of the importance of the present crisis in China, and 
of its bearing upon Christian missionary work, no less than 
of the grave place which that work occupies in the ultimate 
solution of the questions now at issue. Being of the number 
of those who believe that there is no possibility of the 
missionary work in China being discontinued, we have felt 
that it may be of use to dwell on some principles and 
practices of that work as it has been maintained during the 
last half-century, and to indicate, if it may be, lines on which 
it may be prosecuted in the future with the least friction and 
the greatest advantage. We have no desire to pose as in 
any degree critics of the methods pursued in the past. We 
are so deeply imbued with the sense of the great difficulties 
to be encountered in the prosecution of the work that we are 
ready to welcome any honest attempt at solution, to give to 
every well-considered effort its due, as one of the factors which 
make for success; while we are thoroughly convinced that 
for a position so complicated and difficult there is no panacea. 
To accept the nostrum of any infallible ‘doctor,’ and act as 
if the only hindrance in the past was the absence of a specific 
now to be supplied, is merely to court disappointment. We 
can never ignore the evidence that work honestly, painfully, 
prayerfully done, though on lines which are not the best, 
will nevertheless produce surprising results, while a more 
perfectly conceived system, worked without deep individual 
effort and patient, faithful waiting upon God, will be com- 
paratively barren. 

A mission to non-Christian peoples is inconceivable with- 
out a source whence it is ‘sent,’ and its success will be 
much affected by the relations preserved between ‘sender’ 
and ‘sent ’—the laxness or stringency of the uniting bonds, 
the pecuniary dependence, the spiritual ties, the identity 
of organization. One thing must not be forgotten. Water 
will never rise above its own level. No mission emanating 
from any Church or Christian body will attain at once a 
higher state of spiritual efficiency than the body from which 
it originates. Herein is found the simple reply to those 
who are critically dissatisfied or grievously disappointed with 
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the results of missionary work, in the highest sense of the 
word. Missionaries themselves as a body will not maintain 
any higher standard than the average standard of the Church 
which sends them, and the native churches planted and 
fostered by their efforts will never show a higher type than 
their founders and inspirers. It needs not that we trans- 
plant in definite shape or with formed intention to the 
mission field abroad the ritual disputes, theological dif- 
ferences, and organic schisms so painfully familiar to us 
at home. The fact that such exist, that they affect every 
member, especially every minister of the Christian com- 
munity, ensures, by a law which none can gainsay or evade, 
that the native churches which owe their origin to such com- 
munity will reflect these weaknesses at least to some extent. 
If the Society or Church which sends the mission is full 
of live missionary zeal and burning desire for the salva- 
tion of souls, such will become the characteristics of the 
missions which emanate from it. If it be permeated with 
a strong conviction of the importance of carefully organized 
work as an essential condition of the Church’s stability, such 
will become a marked feature of its missions. We hear 
much now of the action and reaction between the Home 
Church and the Church abroad. We cannot hear too much; 
it is a point of vital importance; the more it is realized 
the better for the whole Church everywhere. Missionaries 
and missionary Churches will faithfully repeat the stock from 
which they spring. How essential it is then that the ‘tree’ 
be preserved ‘ good’ in order that its fruit may be good also! 
For the whole future of those churches which we found will 
be vitally affected by the standard of those engaged in found- 
ing them, and, as we well know, the refluent currents from 
every quarter of the world are ever increasing in speed and 
volume, so that what we send out returns to us again with 
gathered force and intensified purity to fertilize our home 
lands, or with tainted character and enfeebled flow reacts to 
our own deterioration. 

The bearing of the above on the necessity for sustained 
and perpetual intercession for our missionaries and missions 
needs no pressing ; it is well known, and, thank God! largely 
acted upon. 

It is rather in the aspect of interdependent organization 
that we have touched on these questions. A very real 
independence should be, as in many cases it is, secured 
to the responsible persons in the field, and it should be, as it 
is again in many cases, the desire of the Home authorities to 
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see the leaders of the Church in the Field so organizing the 
local churches, whether amongst English or natives, as to 
ensure as early as may be the real independence of such, 
without impairing the spiritual or doctrinal connexion with 
the Home Church.' The C.M.S. has lately considered very 
carefully and fully the problems connected with the develop- 
ment of autonomy in ‘native ’ churches, and in their missions 
in China considerable advance has been made in this direc- 
tion. It is hoped that in the newer missions of the S.P.G. in 
the North the late troubles, while they constitute a call, may 
also prove to have provided an opportunity for the initiation of 
some such scheme amongst the Christians connected with our 
Church, and further that in the still newer mission in Corea 
similar steps will very soon be taken. Yet it must not be 
forgotten that while in the case of Japan the whole bent of 
the people is towards independence, and the difficulty has 
been to guide and control rather than to stimulate and 
initiate, in China the docile and dependent character of the 
people inclines them to wait for leading rather than to force 
the pace ; while with Coreans there is probably added to this 
a less degree of natural aptitude for such things than in 
the case either of Japanese or Chinese. The capacity of 
the Chinese for managing their affairs is undoubted, and in 
this very matter of Church organization is borne witness to 
by those who have to minister to Chinese congregations in 
some of our colonies. Their all-permeating system of guilds 
and societies familiarizes them with the management of 
associated affairs, and fits them for such work. The chief 
danger in very early stages is lest they should regard the 
Church as merely a local or provincial guild for the mutual 
benefit (not always spiritual) of the members, and lose sight 
of its supernatural origin, its lofty aims, and its world-wide 
scope. The tendency of the Home organizations is certainly 
towards allowing increased freedom of action to those on the 
spot, and this is as it should be, but such freedom postulates 
the fitness of those who are sent out to found and guide the 
infant churches; and the Church which thus throws the 
responsibility on its agents at the front should never grudge 
a supply of her most able and learned men to the cause, lest 
she be found to have compromised herself in the persons of 
her representatives. It would naturally be the case that in 
early stages of development any modifications of importance 

1 A deeply interesting study of the whole question and its solution in 


a field of great importance may be found in the Zz/e of the late Bishop of 
South Tokyo, Dr. Edward Bickersteth. 
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in such matters as doctrinal standards, ¢g., would be referred 
home for approval to some such body as the Board of 
Missions of the Convocations before becoming binding on the 
new church. Even so, those who take the lead at home will 
naturally look for guidance and advice to the representative 
menabroad. At the present time one of the greatest needs of 
the Missions in China is that of a certain number of first-rate 
men who may live in the country, study the language and the 
people at first hand, and enable the infant church, while yet 
in a malleable stage, to take the forms which will most readily 
lend themselves to wholesome development on lines accordant 
with Catholic precedent, yet not so rigid as to exclude the 
influence of the valuable lessons which God has been teaching 
His Church, not only in Apostolic or Medizval times, but also 
in the centuries which have passed since the Reformation. 
Most valuable and helpful to those who have to face the 
roblems of autonomy and relation to Home organization 
of the ‘Native Churches,’ is the Memorandum issued by 
the C.M.S., as contained in the April number of the Church 
Missionary Intelligencer. In some respects it appears to 
traverse earlier official utterances of the Society. Especially 
interesting is the decided pronouncement of the Memorandum, 
based on long experience and careful investigation, that in 
countries where English Christians and ‘ Native’ Christians 
exist side by side, such must, or rather do, form one Church, 
and must be worked under one organization. Such a decision 
from a quarter so well qualified to judge, and a quarter which 
at one time seemed to be tending to a different opinion, will 
be a great guide and strength to Churchmen working in 
China, where synodical organization is only in its early 
beginnings, and the difficulties of amalgamating the English 
and Native elements in the Church appear insuperable. The 
problem will become more pressing as more of our fellow- 
Churchmen take up their abode in the country in expectation 
of increasing facilities for commerce or for other reasons. 
While in China it has not so far been found feasible to con- 
stitute a Province, the Bishops of the English and American 
Churches have taken practical steps in this direction by 
beginning to meet at stated intervals for conference on 
matters which affect the whole of the Anglican Church in 
China. In the Mid-China diocese the Bishop has of late 
years organized a synod in which clergy and laity are duly 
represented. English missionary clergy are, of course, mem- 
bers of the synod, but the existence of the English contingent 
of our Church is as yet only testified to by the presence of 
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their chaplain, as one of the clergy of the diocese, thus illus- 
trating the difficulty alluded to above, of working the two 
elements, ‘Foreign’ and ‘Native’ in one Church. Pending 
the formation of formal synods in the various dioceses, con- 
ferences more or less frequent are held between the clergy 
and other workers, some of these being for the English only, 
some, of course, as Native Church Councils, being almost 
entirely composed of Chinese, and some of members of both 
races. Everyone feels, as in other missions of the Church, 
that what is to be aimed at is the founding of a Church which 
shall stand alone, so far as self-government, self-support, and 
self-propagation are concerned, and which, developing accord- 
ing to the special gifts and qualifications of the race, may 
form a spiritual home for the millions of souls in China, and 
contribute its destined quota to the Body of Christ, ‘ elect 
from every nation.’ 

There is always a tendency in the early stages of mis- 
sionary work to lose sight (practically) of this, as the ultimate 
end of the missionary’s labour, the end which must always be 
kept in view, even while circumstances for the moment seem 
to forbid any approach to such aconsummation. A perusal 
of the evidence brought before the Boards of Missions, or that 
condensed in the Church Missionary Society’s Memorandum, 
referred to above, shows how the necessity for careful super- 
vision and control by the missionary at the first always tends 
to a state of things in which the young church is kept in 
leading-strings, and the gifts and graces of the native 
Christians lack the opportunity of development. There is a 
most interesting article contributed to the Chinese Recorder 
by a member of the China Inland Mission, pointing out how 
the dire stroke which has fallen upon their wide-spread 
missions in the interior may prove a valuable aid to the solu- 
tion of this very question : 

‘Under the system hitherto generally in force, the work has 
centred round the missionary: executive authority and financial 
control have been in his hands. For the most part the native 
brethren engaged in it have been dependent upon funds administered 
by him for support, and have held their position at his discretion. 
Now the tendency of such a relationship is not, to say the least, in 
the direction of developing in them independence of thought and 
initiative in action ; rather the reverse. Nor can it be regarded as 
the one most healthy for the missionary. Few natives can wholly 
withstand the debilitating effects of habitual immunity from serious 
opposition ; to most of us the bracing effects of contact with inde- 
pendent minds, who can withstand our action and combat our views, 
is wholesome and necessary.’ 
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Then, in view of the fact that the churches in the interior 
have in two provinces been entirely deprived of their foreign 
missionaries, he shows how the native Christians in such 
places will have certainly come to the front, and the men of 
independence and power of leadership will have assumed 
control ; while those who have been valuable helpers to the 
missionary may have dropped into the background, and he 
expresses a hope that in the Providence of God the present 
may prove to be a transition period from the old position 
of dependence, to a more healthy state of developed re- 
sponsibility and pleads for a large and intelligent view of the 
altered condition of things which may confront the returning 
missionary. That he should, 


‘whilst not being deluded by factious and unruly men, who ina 
time of change often show themselves, and usurp authority in the 
name of liberty, be prepared to recognize and gladly welcome the co- 
operation of those who, during his absence, have in any measure 
won the confidence of the Christians, and come to be looked 


up to as guides, and who are no longer dependent upon foreign 
sources for pecuniary support.’ ! 


The whole paper is admirably written, and displays a 
wide-minded appreciation of the question of which it treats. 

In reviewing the history of the recent outbreaks it is 
frequently asked: ‘Cannot missionaries confine themselves 
to the open ports, and prosecute their work from thence ?’ 
The open ports are, of course, the natural starting-point for 
all the missions, and only by degrees have they found that fre- 
quent journeys inland are a necessity, and that in consequence 
of the slowness of travelling it is essential, if the people far 
removed from the ports are to be reached, for some of the 
missionaries to reside inland. The theory is plausible that 
missionaries should reside in safety in the Treaty ports, 
gather round them select Chinese Christians, instruct, prepare 
and ordain them, and let them go and carry the Gospel to 
their fellow-men ; but experience shows that it will not work. 
The ‘best’ men will not come to the open ports—those who 
come will not be ‘ gathered in ’—they will find much in the 
ports both to prejudice their view of Foreigners and the 
‘Foreign religion, and to militate against their attaining a 
high standard themselves. The same is true in a less degree 
of larger inland cities. Nor must we overlook the fact which 
experience has taught, that the Chinese without support from 
the European is not, so far, possessed of the aggressive spirit 


C 1 Mr. E. D. Hoste’s paper, quoted in Martyred Missionaries of the 
LM. 
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which would make him a successful evangelist if sent forth 
alone. It is found most convenient for the foreign mission- 
aries as a rule to have their place of residence in a city, where 
sometimes two, three, or more families may live near together, 
Here will naturally spring up such institutions as are common 
to the whole mission—girls’ schools, hospitals, printing- 
houses, colleges for training evangelists, &c. But in many 
cases these exist for long without largely affecting the city 
itself or bringing in many converts from amongst its popula. 
tion. The missionaries will therefore, for a good part of their 
time, be away from their homes, itinerating through fresh 
country with a native helper, distributing or selling books, 
and preaching to the people; or, as the work becomes more 
settled, visiting the small out-stations, which are superintended 
by a native Christian, and administering the sacraments, 
giving special instruction, or attending to cases of discipline, 
So far as Christianity has affected the country at present it is 
to be seen in its most hopeful form in these Christian village 
communities. Sometimes they comprise a whole village, 
sometimes consist of persons from several neighbouring 
villages, who will gather together for Sunday worship, or to 
meet the missionary on his arrival. It is impossible for any- 
one who has seen the working of the missions in China to 
conceive of the Gospel taking root without, at the first, this 
personal contact with the people in their own villages; and 
if it be maintained that the ports are sacred and so places of 
safety, it is obvious to reply that in the late outbreak the 
greatest risk was experienced in Tientsin and Peking, while 
it was thought at one time that neither Shanghai nor any 
other port would long remain without attack. 

The publications, ephemeral or otherwise, called forth by 
the recent events in China will have brought home to many 
Churchmen for the first time the wide extent of the missionary 
operations of Roman Catholics on the one hand, and of Pro- 
testant non-episcopal societies on the other ; and thoughtful 
Christian men may well be asking, Is there no prospect of 
these great organizations working in with one another and 
combining to form one great Church of China? Readers of 
the Church Quarterly Review will be interested in the remarks 
on this head in the Memorandum of the Church Missionary 
Society alluded to above: 


‘ There is a general desire that the divisions of Western Christen- 
dom should not be perpetuated in the future independent Churches 
in Asia and Africa, but that, as far as possible, the Christians of one 
nation, although it may be now belonging to different denominations, 
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should eventually be united in one Church. This desire will pro- 
bably be especially strong in the native Christians themselves.’ ! 


After showing that real independence must conceivably 
involve the risk of an interruption of communion with the 
Anglican Church, the Memorandum proceeds : 


‘Without here touching the question what is or is not essential 
to a Church as a true part of the visible Church of Christ, . . . it is 
obvious that inevitable limitations upon the action of the Church 
Missionary Society are involved in the fact of its being a Church 
of England society. It is, accordingly, in the meantime a necessary 
condition of the Church Missionary Society’s action in promoting 
the constitution of independent Churches that all plans be made 
with a view to their remaining in communion with the Church 
of England and Churches in communion with it, holding fast Holy 


Scripture, the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, the two Sacraments, and 
the historic Episcopate.’ 2 


As this Memorandum suggests, the Chinese Christians are 
specially desirous themselves to be united in one Church; 
and the knowledge of this fact should be a stimulus to their 
foreign teachers in the direction of union. The various 
missions of the Anglican Church, as we said above, are 
endeavouring to work together through the gathering of the 
Bishops for conference every two or three years ; but at their 
last meeting they agreed that it was not at present possible 
in China to fall in with the suggestion of the Lambeth 
Conference of 1897 on the subject, directing that committees 
of bishops should be formed in each country or ‘colony to 
endeavour to bring before our brethren who are not of the 
Anglican Communion the hopes of that Conference regarding 
union and the terms on which they would welcome discus- 


1 C.M.S. Intelligencer, April 1901, ‘ Future Independent Churches in 
the Mission Field,’ pp. 246, 247. 

? The Lambeth Conference of 1888 adopted the following articles ‘as 
supplying a basis for Home Reunion’ : 

1. The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, as ‘ contain- 
ing all things necessary to salvation,’ and as being the rule and ultimate 
standard of faith. 

2. The Apostles’ Creed, as the baptismal symbol, and the Nicene 
Creed, as the sufficient statement of the Christian faith. 

3. The two Sacraments ordained by Christ Himself—Baptism and 
the Supper of the Lord—ministered with unfailing use of Christ’s words 
of institution and of the elements ordained by Him. 

4. The Historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the methods of its 
administration to the varying needs of the nations and peoples called 
of God into the unity of His Church. (C.M.S. Memorandum on ‘ Future 
Independent Churches in the Mission Field,’ C.47.S. Jntelligencer, April 
1901.) 
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sion on the sutiject, But while any kind of common action 
between the Roman Catholic Church and others working 
in China seems at present hopeless, it would appear to be 
desirable that in some way or other representatives of the 
societies from England, America, and Protestant countries 
in Europe—who are now all in line on the common basis 
of refusal of official status in China on the part of their 
missionaries—should endeavour to come to conclusions as 
to a general policy on such questions as inland residence, 
acquirementof property outside Treaty ports, appeals to foreign 
and native authorities, compensation in cases of injury, &c., 
&c., procuring, if necessary, revision of such clauses of the 
treaties as control or affect these matters. It might not be 
found feasible to define areas within which the several societies 
might confine their work by common agreement, but some 
such changes as those suggested above would make the 
variety of agencies at work far more homogeneous, and 
prepare the way for the future Chinese Church to amalga- 
mate as separatist influences weakened. Of cours, in the 
field Church missions can only take the line indicated by the 
Church Missionary Society in their Memorandum quoted 
above ; they cannot go beyond the four points laid down by 
the Lambeth Conference as conditions of intercommunion. 
Readers of Mr. Allen’s book ! will not fail to notice the 
encomiums on the admirable conduct of the native Christians 
throughout the siege, whether in building barricades, acting 
as servants in innumerable capacities, or formed into small 
corps for purposes of defence. Other accounts of the siege 
quite bear out this estimate ; and though in the situation at 
Peking we ought not, perhaps, to lay very great stress on the 
fact of the Christians throwing in their lot with the Foreigners 
—for at the time it was their one and only hope—yet we 
must admire their patient and plucky bearing during that 
siege; and we gather from other sources that in many a 
scene in the interior throughout those awful months Chinese 
Christians ran every risk to shelter and support the hunted 
Foreigners, and in some cases lost their lives in so doing. 
Nothing is more full of surprises than the study of the 
characteristics of the Chinese: so many extraordinary ele- 
ments seem to be combined. Mr. Allen draws attention 
to the way in which the action of the Chinese again and 
again falsified the predictions of those Foreigners who were 
admittedly best qualified to form a judgment, and Mr. 
Holcombe bears out this specific description by an interest- 
. The Sieze of the Peking Legations, pp. 114, 128, 171, 204. 
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ing generalization: ‘No amount of general knowledge of 
humanity, intimate acquaintance with the race, or close com- 
panionship with individual members of it, will enable an 
Occidental to predicate exactly what the Chinese will do 
under any given combination of circumstances.’ And yet, 
as the same writer reminds us, of all Eastern peoples, 
while thoroughly Oriental, they are most like ourselves, 
They are often called ‘the Anglo-Saxons of the Orient.’? 
We should understand the Chinese much better if we ap- 
proached them from the elementary standpoint of a common 
humanity, remembering that what we do not like ourselves 
they do not like. Our amour-propre is with them ‘face,’ and 
it constitutes even a more powerful factor with them than 
with us. In all dealings, international, social, or individual, 
it is important not to ignore this very strong feature in 
the people. Wise diplomacy will aim at getting round this 
rather than ruthlessly ignoring it. They are in fact proud, 
and do not like being put out of countenance, and this 
is true of ourselves also. Again, the thoroughly practical 
cast of mind which we recognize in the Anglo-Saxon is very 
characteristic of the Chinese. Apparently this practical side 
in its commercial aspect is able to overcome even the amour- 
propre of the Chinese in some ranks of life, for Mr. Hol- 
combe relates that a Chinese servant in Shanghai on one 
occasion having sued his foreign master for kicking him, 
received $25 damages, whereupon it was found that servants 
generally were becoming unbearably insolent and careless, 
with the obvious view of being kicked and earning $25 
at their masters’ expense. This story is no doubt true 
in the main, but we think it suits Southern Chinese rather 
than Northerners, who are more independent, and not at 
all likely to ‘give themselves away’ on such terms. But 
it is true that the great spirit of commerce which dis- 
tinguishes our race is prominent in the Chinese, and their 
merchants are most prosperous in our colonies of Hong 
Kong and the Straits Settlements, as well as in their own 
land and in more distant countries, 

But it is in their constant and persistent appeal to reason 
ableness that the Chinese seem most to resemble the Anglo- 
Saxon. A violent disregard of principle in mutual dealings 
is abhorrent to a Chinese mind, and the whole of his mental 
training is grounded on the vast superiority of the ‘via 
media.’ Compromise is well understood, and he does not 
expect the whole of what he demands, and is surprised and 

1 The Real Chinese Question, p. 30. 2 Ibid. p. 28. 
FF2 
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hurt when others do not deal on the same terms. It is 
no answer to this to object that they have shown any- 
thing but ‘sweet reasonableness’ in the late outbreak. The 
‘Boxer’ element is of course easily stirred up with a little 
encouragement from head-quarters, and any stick (to them) 
is good enough to beat a foreign ‘dog’ with ; but those who 
headed this anti-foreign crusade were convinced that in our 
dealings with China we have not shown that regard for 
reasonable principles which they place at the foundation of 
all things ; and in this respect we have no doubt failed again 
and again to act up to the principles which guide our inter- 
course with Western nations, just as the Chinese themselves 
have often failed—and notably in the late instance—to 
give evidence that they are actuated by the lofty motives 
inculcated in their noble classics. 

Regarded as a people to whom we are trying to bring the 
blessings of Christianity, it must be noted that the Chinese 
are universally admitted to be tolerant on the subject of 
religion. Apart from their own two indigenous religions, 
Confucianism and Taoism, they have managed to assimilate 
into their system from without Buddhism and Moham- 
medanism, and varying forms of Christianity from the 
Nestorian in the sixth century, through the Franciscan in 
the fourteenth, and the Jesuit in the seventeenth, down 
to the Roman, Protestant, and Anglican forms of our own 
day ; and it may fairly be claimed in their favour that they 
have only shown themselves inimical to a religion from the 
outside when they had come to distrust the aims of the 
Foreigners apart from their religion. We need not labour 
this point now, but missionaries find that the Chinese are 
generally ready to admit the claims of any religion as a 
means of exhorting to virtue. They frequently, on hearing 
a little of our faith, exclaim, ‘Oh, yes! we are all alike ; we 
all worship Heaven and earth, and exhort to the practice of 
virtue. The points of similarity between us abound, while 
those of difference are few in number.’ There is, no doubt, in 
all this much of the indifference which is wont to accompany 
toleration all the world over ; but at least there is no bigoted 
opposition to Christianity gud religion, though to Chinese 
who think, there are points for wonder and hesitation in the 
tenets of our faith. We have none of the difficulties raised 
by the existence of a great system of caste, as in India. In 
China there is no such thing. Except in the case of the 
members .of certain proscribed professions, any Chinese can 
rise through the Government examinations to a place of 
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high honour and emolument. The absence of caste will 
make it very much simpler for the Chinese to accept 
Christianity with its levelling tendency than for the Indians. 
Nor is there much hindrance arising from subtle metaphysical 
tendencies, for, as we have seen, the Chinese is above all 
things a practical man rather than a subtle thinker. But 
the position of marriage, ¢.g., in Christianity—the raising of 
the woman through that position, the claims of the parties 
on each other, surpassing all the previous natural claims— 
this constitutes a great surprise to the Chinese, He is much 
stumbled that, according to Holy Scripture and the doctrine 
of the Church, the claims of a man’s wife take precedence of 
those of his elder brother, his mother, and even of his father. 
It is a real difficulty sometimes to men who are studying 
the New Testament, and though Christians are ready to 
acknowledge the authority of the Master in this matter, 
practically they show a constant tendency to consider the 
parental tie as having a greater claim upon them. ‘I can 
get another wife, but I cannot get another father.’ Again, 
though they are not at all wanting in family affection, yet, as 
the ideal of such affection is not that existent between man 
and wife, so neither is it that between mother and child ; and 
in a country where female infanticide is practised somewhat 
widely in parts, we ought not to be surprised, perhaps, to 
find Cowper’s well-known hymn, with its Scriptural allusion 
to maternal love, thus (to us) grotesquely paraphrased: ‘Can 
an elder brother’s tender love cease toward his younger 
brother?’ ‘Yes, he may forgetful be...’ The Christian 
doctrine of marriage acts undesignedly as it were in the direc- 
tion of breaking down barriers of long-standing conservatism 
and opening the way for change and progress ; for whereas 
in the ordinary condition of things, it is incumbent on the 
newly married daughter-in-law to live with and wait on her 
mother-in-law, while the son may either go abroad to work 
or live at home as much his father’s child as ever, in the case 
of Christian marriage, should the man be required to take up 
work as a schoolmaster or catechist, his parents recognize 
his right to take his wife with him, and thus a new home is 
started, in which the fresh influences which Christianity 
brings may have their effect, and there is a natural and 
wholesome provision for the ‘ old order’ to change and yield 
place to the new. : 

Among the chief difficulties which missionaries find in 
dealing with native converts are those arising from the lax 
view which the Chinese holds as to the obligation to truthful- 
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ness, the rooted habit of taking acommission on all transactions, 
great and small, and the hopeless extravagance which attends 
their marriage and funeral ceremonies. In these latter affairs, 
we know well the tyranny of habit or fashion among our- 
selves ; and it is even stronger with the Chinese. In the case 
of marriages it is possible to exercise some influence over the 
bridegroom with a view to save him from hanging a burden 
round his neck on his marriage-day which he will carry with 
him to his grave. But with the funeral honours due to a 
parent it is impossible to interfere, for the great and good plea 
of filial piety is ready to hand, and while they are keenly 
alive to any imputation on this score, it can never be made 
plain to them that the accumulation of a debt which will 
hamper them for life has any connexion at all with moral 
considerations. A Chinese will sometimes make an embar- 
rassing use of the Scriptural injunction to /end freely, and 
the only refuge left to his opponent is the not very satisfac- 
tory retort that there are no such weighty exhortations Zo 
borrow in the same Scriptures! It is the more weak in that 
the Chinese have the same character for ¢o /end and ¢o borrow. 

Again, every Chinese who holds any position of trust, 
high or low in the social scale, understands that outside his 
pay, which is little more than nominal, he is expected to make 
a living by ways and means of which his superior takes no 
cognizance. They find it very difficult to understand that a 
person can have money, in sums large or small, pass through 
his hands and not retain some of it, and in such matters as 
the distribution of famine relief it is incredible to them that 
the missionary or other Foreigner engaged in this work is not 
making a harvest out of it on his own account. This is, as 
is well known, the system on which the Government is worked, 
from the highest to the lowest offices, and it is obvious that 
the Christian Church—while it may judge offenders mercifully 
—must yet make it clear that her children must forsake this 
unrighteous gain. Apart from plain obligations of morality, 
we find that this is really the canker at the root of all the 
Chinese social and political system ; and if Christianity does 
not aim at creating men and women who are proof against 
such temptations, it will lose its grasp on a most important 
instrument for the regeneration of the country. 

Once more, untruthfulness—or the utter inability of appre- 
ciating the importance of telling the truth for the truth’s sake 
—is with the Chinese, as, we suppose, with most Asiatics, 
very marked. We can believe that between Chinese and 
Chinese there are well-understood limits, and they are fairly 
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well able to gauge one another’s statements ; to the foreigner 
it is utterly bewildering, and after a long investigation he will 
feel quite puzzled as to whether he has heard any truth, and, 
if so, where it came in. A curious incident was told by a 
lady missionary reading a paper on the Japanese some years 
ago at a meeting in London. A trifling article was missing 
one day from her table, and all the Japanese school-girls were 
informed of the loss, and the unknown culprit exhorted to 
confess. Noonecame forward, and the lady, really concerned 
for the honesty of her girls more than for her trivial loss, 
laid it upon them very seriously and with reiterated emphasis 
that confession was the only road to forgiveness and happi- 
ness.. At last the exhortation bore fruit, and one child came 
forward timidly and said she had taken the article, and had 
lost it or given it away ; punishment was duly meted out, 
contrition earnestly urged upon the culprit, due sorrow and 
penitence were forthcoming, and all went well again, till one 
morning the lady found the article in a drawer to which she 
herself alone could have had access. In great doubt and 
astonishment she called up the girl who had acknowledged 
to the theft and faced her with the recovered article. ‘I 
thought the teacher seemed so troubled and sad, because none 
of us confessed, that I had better do so, and then the matter 
would drop and we should all be happy again, but of course 
I did not really take it, as you see.’ Such was the answer which 
the astonished lady received. Japanese are not Chinese, 
but the story illustrates a difficulty common to Christian 
workers in either country. It is hard for us, with our views 
and ways of thinking, to get on to the same level at all 
with such minds. This lack of the appreciation of the im- 
portance of speaking truth has, we think, been in some 
measure the explanation of the falling away for a time under 
stress of persecution of some really earnest Christian souls 
amongst the Chinese. It is represented to them by kindly- 
disposed friends that the act of recantation is really only 
formal ; they have only to sign this paper or burn that incense, 
which means nothing to them ; they can continue to believe 
in and serve Christ in their hearts, and in a few weeks will be 
able again to acknowledge Him openly ; and the Christian’s 
heart tells him that this is so—that he does not for amoment 
cease to believe in His Lord, or intend to retire from the 
Christian Church—but a Ze (to which he naturally has been 
accustomed to attach no importance) will save the situation, 
and, not realizing what the particular lie in question means, 
he takes the usual way out of a difficulty, as he would have 
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done in his old non-Christian days. A remarkable instance 
occurred in this connexion in one of the Protestant missions 
in Shantung. There were some 2,000 Christians, represented 
by five native catechists. When the local magistrate sent 
out an order, in conformity with the savage Imperial edict, 
that Christians must retract or die, these five men came for- 
ward and asked if their lives might be accepted for those of 
their flocks. The magistrate rejoined that their lives were 
forfeit in any case unless they retracted, and to execute them 
would not save the rest ; but, with more adroitness than sound 
logic, he informed them that if they would sign the papers on 
behalf of themselves and their flocks, no one would receive 
any further molestation. Under these circumstances the 
men signed, taking the whole burden of recantation upon 
themselves, and saving their flocks from the peril of individual 
apostasy. We can but admire the self-sacrificing heroism of 
these men, even if we recognize in their conduct too literal a 
rendering of the great apostle’s self-invoked anathema, ‘I 
could wish that myself were accursed from Christ for my 
brethren” Asa matter of fact, the governor of the province 
has since declared all such recantations null and void, and 
repudiated the responsibility of issuing any such truculent 
orders, laying the onus upon the misguided zeal of his sub- 
ordinates. Nevertheless, the poor men in question stand in 
the position of having formally abjured their faith. 

We have written above of the Chinese themselves, and 
some of their characteristics, also of some broad features of 
Mission polity. In conclusion, we may say something of the 
China Field from the point of view of the missionary. We 
will not linger over the work among Foreign residents, 
which for the present is confined to the open ports and Peking, 
though we may observe in passing that it is a work ever 
growing in importance and extent. There may be a very 
considerable call for pastors for English-speaking residents in 
the course of the next few years ; and it seems certain that there 
will be a large increase in the number of Chinese desirous of 
learning English, and therefore in the number of those who 
have to teach them. Indeed, by the wish of the British 
authorities in Wei-Hai-Wei, the Church of England Mission 
has already, we believe, opened one such school, though 
there has only been a resident clergyman there for about a 
year. 

For the missionary to the Chinese, it is, of course, essential 
that he have a knowledge of the language, and that know- 
ledge cannot be gained except on the field. A man may 
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learn to recognize the Chinese characters and to translate a 
passage into English, but so far as any capacity for speech or 
understanding spoken words are concerned, this must be 
acquired in constant contact with the people themselves. To 
gain a useful knowledge of the language does not demand 
exceptional intellectual ability, or even a special gift for lan- 
guages. It needs ordinary powers of comprehension and 
ordinary facility of speech and power of expression ; it needs, 
we are tempted to say, extraordinary perseverance and tenacity 
—a resolute conviction that to learn it is the ‘whole duty of 
man’ or woman during the first eighteen months or two years 
of residence. Of course, long before that time the person of 
average intelligence—and those who have not this should not 
go to China—will find much to interest and help him in the 
study itself, whilst a man of literary tastes will in time come 
to find himself somewhat fascinated by the capabilities of the 
written character for terse and epigrammatic expression. 
Many men can learn to read the Prayer-Book and New 
Testament intelligibly in church in a year ; some will even 
address a congregation of Christians within that time. 
Usually it is considered that a man should have two full 
years to study before taking on himself any responsible work, 
and this in itself constitutes a formidable trial, though per- 
haps a useful test, to one who is keen to make known his 
message to the heathen. Where schools are established— 
and there is usually one of some kind in connexion with 
each station—the contact with the children is an accelerating 
factor in the acquisition of the language, and of course the 
constant use of the Church services tends to familiarize the 
new-comer very speedily with a limited range of characters 
and expressions. There is abundance of work to be done by 
those well qualified, in translating well-known theological, 
ecclesiastical, and devotional works into Chinese, and in prepar- 
ing original works of a similar kind for the use of the growing 
Church ; and some missionaries have given time and energies 
to the preparation of works more purely educational and less 
directly connected with their work as missionaries. For edu- 
cational work has also been recognized as a very important 
branch of missionary effort, and the C.M.S. have just 
appointed one of their men to act on the Translation Com- 
mittee of the ‘Society for the Diffusion of Christian and 
General Knowledge,’ founded some years ago in Shanghai 
No doubt it is largely owing to the publications of this 
Society and the earnest activity of its agents that the Chinese 
have so advanced in the knowledge of the West, during the 
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last ten years, as to be keenly alive to the benefits of reform, 
and bent on attaining such benefits for their country, 
Twenty-five years ago there were great questionings amon 
the missionaries as to the wisdom of teaching English to the 
Chinese Christians. There was much to be said on both 
sides. Now, however, there is such a general demand for the 
knowledge of English on the part of the young men at the 
ports that our Christians are sure to participate in the benefits 
to be gained from such knowledge, as well as to share the 
risks which it may involve, whether to their steadfast adherence 
to their Christian duties or to their maintenance of their belief 
in the Christian faith, Anyway, except in the event of 
wishing to train candidates in theology, it will hardly be the 
business of Church Missions to give their Christians a free 
education in English, and they, like their non-Christian 
brethren, will no doubt pay for such education if they desire 
it. Nevertheless Anglo-Chinese schools under the auspices 
of the Church Missions may exercise a very useful influence 
upon the people in bringing them into contact with mission- 
aries and Chinese Christians, whilst they themselves as yet 
have no desire to embrace the Christian faith. 

The missionary work in China is, as we have said above, 
largely conducted from centres—cities or smaller towns— 
it having been found that such places are most suited 
for the residence of the missionaries. The work at. its 
best is generally found not at the centres where the mission- 
aries live, but rather in the outlying villages or smaller 
stations, which are frequently visited by the missionary-in- 
charge. However much we may aim at simplicity of life and 
conformity to the Chinese standards and ways of thinking and 
living, we cannot really escape certain influences of an adverse 
nature which emanate from the European surroundings. At 
his poorest the missionary is wealthy compared with most of 
his converts ; his simplest necessities appear as the luxuries 
of the well-to-do to them. If he were to attempt to live 
exactly as his poorer Chinese converts, he would be an 
object of great suspicion, and would never receive credit 
for real poverty. The central compound necessarily has 
a considerable number of Chinese Christians, in various ranks 
of life, who are inthe pay of the Mission—gatekeeper, 
caretaker, coolie, on the one hand, teacher, catechist, school- 
master and doctor on the other—and the mere fact of the 
flow of foreign money has its own dangers for the Christians 
connected with the compound. Nor is the evil much miti- 
gated where, as in many cases, the missionary prefers to have 
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non-Christians for his private servants, fearing the tempta- 
tions to which Christians may be exposed in that position. 
The same considerations make it seem more satisfactory not 
to aim at gathering the Christians in large numbers to a 
centre, delightful in some ways as such gatherings are, and 
not without their great usefulness, The alternative is, of 
course, much travelling for one of the missionaries at the 
station, for he must preach, and inspect, and minister the 
sacraments at a greater or smaller number of villages, accord- 
ing as he discourages large gatherings. It is in these village 
céntres carefully superintended by the missionary, but left 
during the intervals of his visits to the care of a native 
catechist or leading Christian, that we find the most satisfac- 
tory work, There is a certain amount of exposure in the 
travelling involved, and the travelling itself, in boat or cart, 
on horseback or donkey-back, by litter or wheelbarrow, is 
not of the most luxurious—but there is nothing in it to hurt 
anyone of ordinary constitution, and as a matter of fact the 
constant out-of-door life, while not very agreeable, is most 
healthful to many. The living in Chinese inns is proverbially 
uncomfortable, but may well be endured by a missionary as 
it is by a sportsman or a traveller, and as the stations increase 
in number the necessity for putting up at inns diminishes, for 
the Christians always like to give up a room to the pastor, and 
to entertain him if they can. For the missionary in charge 
of a station there is almost always a quantity of work which 
does not belong to his office as a priest, just as in the case 
of clergy at home. He may often find himself involved 
in works of building or repairs of greater or less magnitude, 
and he can never wholly escape the burden of accounts. 
Both these burdens ought to grow lighter as the Chinese 
gain independence and become accustomed to working their 
own Church. We may look forward to such improvement, 
but, so far, the mutual suspicion engendered between them- 
selves when there are any money dealings whatever makes it 
very difficult for the missionary to keep himself entirely in 
the background in such matters. Medical work, of course, 
occupies a large place in the mission agencies at work in 
China, and again and again Viceroys and other great officials 
have shown their appreciation of the mission hospitals by 
building, endowing, or assisting such institutions; and it 
must be remembered that in all these hospitals and dispen- 
saries the preaching and teaching of Christian truth go on 
> though no one is compelled to listen against his 
will, 
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Women’s work in China is of immense importance and is 
ever increasing in volume. The position of the woman in 
China is not so deplorable as in India, nor is it so impossible 
under certain conditions for them to come under the influence 
of the male missionary. There is not the same absolute 
‘non possumus’ in the case of a proposition for their being 
treated by a man in cases of illness, and with caution and 
good sense the objections to their attending public worship 
may be surmounted. Nevertheless, seeing how very valuable 
is the contribution which the Chinese women themselves 
bring to the whole body, it is highly desirable that they 
should be brought under the direct influence and training 
of devoted women from the West. The strange and terrible 
history of the last two or three years has shown us in the 
case of the Empress Dowager what power for evil can be 
wielded by a woman in China. We may thank God that 
similar gifts and powers are stored in many of the daughters 
of that great people ready to be used for holy and hallowing 
ends among their own sisters. 

As regards the actual conduct of women’s work in China, 
there is no point of the missionary operations which has met 
with more severe criticism during these last few months, 
Mr. Allen’s book’ and Deaconess Jessie Ransome’s diary? 
will show us the kind of women which the Church (and other 
bodies also) can send to China, and well it was for our 
fellow-countrymen and others in Peking and Tientsin that 
such women, whether missionaries or not, as have been 
honoured by the bestowal of the Royal Red Cross by the 
King were on the spot at the time. The objections to 
women’s work as carried on in the interior of China would 
take too long to consider in detail; but it is only fair to 
observe, as has been pointed out in correspondence in 
Shanghai and elsewhere, that women missionaries in the 
interior of China have enjoyed a long and wonderful im- 
munity from molestation or insult, and that they have 
been apparently safer when alone than when under the 
protection of men. Nor ought we to lose sight of the fact 
that we are face to face with a wholly abnormal state of 
affairs, when the wives and families of diplomatic ministers 
in the sacred precincts of the Legations were in imminent 
peril of their lives, as were those of merchants living in the 
safe shelter of treaty ports. We are not concerned to plead 
that there-has been no lack of discretion in these matters, 

"1 The Siege of the Peking Legations, pp. 129, 257. 
* Story of the Siege Hospital in Peking, passim. 
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put in face of the kind of criticism which has been rife it is 
worth while to remind our readers that the social relations 
between the sexes as obtaining in the West are in themselves 
a stumbling-block to the Chinese until they have learned to 
appreciate Western customs. Mr. Holcombe observes! : ‘ If 
the ideas of the gentleman [alluding to one of these critics] 
were followed, each foreign house in that [Chinese] Empire 
must be transformed into a harem, or all wives and other 
foreign ladies sent out of the country.’ He alludes, of course, 
to those residing in the treaty ports as well as those inland, 
and he goes on to show from the observation of a high 
Chinese official how time and experience correct the first 
impressions and lead the more thoughtful Chinese to see the 
unwisdom and injustice of their treatment of their own 
women, and to desire to see them also elevated by education 
and sympathy into becoming companions and advisers to 
their men kind. 

We must bring these remarks to a close. We cannot do 
better than sum up with a quotation from a paper read 
by the eminent traveller and authoress, Mrs. Bishop, at the 
Newcastle Church Congress : 


‘The problem of China, religiously as well as politically, is now 
upon us. Into her archaic and unreformed Orientalism the Western 
leaven has fallen for good or evil. Western civilization, that 
strangely mingled cup of blessing and cursing, has been offered to 
her, and she rejects it. The Gospel has been offered to her in a 
foreign dress and interwoven with treaty obligations, and it has 
brought not peace but a sword. Events call a halt in missionary 
operations—a halt not to admit defeat but to bring up overwhelming 
reinforcements. ‘The plan of campaign may have to be revised. . . . 
British generals and soldiers have learned much in a year of war in 
South Africa. Are the armies of the Cross to learn and unlearn 
nothing by forty years of warfare in China? The word “ retreat ” is 
now on the lips of many, but the Church of Christ cannot, dare not, 
retire from the blood-drenched battle-fields of the Far East, so long 
as the Captain of our Salvation is in the front, and men and women 
are ready to fight or die under His banner. But this service requires 
our best and ablest men, and loving women of discretion and mature 
judgment.’ 


The italics are ours, and we would only add our con- 
viction that women workers ought to be under carefully 
regulated control, and that no woman who is not ready to 
submit to this is fit to work among the Chinese, 


1 The Real Chinese Question, p. 152. 
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ART. X.—THE COMMONWEALTH, CROMWELL, 
AND THE CHURCH. 


. A History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 1649- 
1660. By S. R. GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D. Vols. 1-3, 
1649-1656. (London, 1894-1901.) 

. Oliver Cromwell, By S. R. GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D, 
(London, 1899.) 

. Oliver Cromwell, By JOHN MORLEY. (London, 1900.) 

. Oliver Cromwell. By CHARLES FIRTH. (London, 1900.) 

. Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, with Elucidations, 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. First edition. (London, 1845.) 

. Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, 1644-1658. Collected and 
edited by CHARLES L. STAINER. (Oxford, 1901.) 

7. Calendars of State Papers, Domestic, 1656-1660, Edited 
by MARY ANNE EVERETT GREEN. (London, 1883- 
1886.) 

. A History of the English Church during the Civil War and 
under the Commonwealth, By W. A. SHAW, D.Litt. 
(London, 1900.) 


OuT of the number of books which were published on the 


occasion of the Cromwell commemoration—a celebration 
which fell singularly and strangely flat—it is now possible 
to select for comment the books which are of permanent 
value. There are very many volumes which we may safely 
pass by as of no real interest: the worst of them historically 
is doubtless the remarkable production of Mr. R. F. Horton, 
the best the clever sketch by Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, while 
Sir Ricnard Tangye’s book deserves attention for its illustra- 
tions. But quite apart from these ephemeral productions 
must be placed the works of Mr. John Morley, Dr. Rawson 
Gardiner, and Mr. Charles Harding Firth. To these may be 
added the further light that has been thrown on the history 
of the Protector by the publication, at the beginning of this 
year, of the third volume of Dr. Gardiner’s Astory of the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate, which takes the story down 
to the end of 1656. We very greatly regret that, since the 
volume appeared, the state of Dr. Gardiner’s health has 
obliged him to lay aside his work: we much hope that he 
may soon be able to resume it and to carry it to a successful 
completion. It would be difficult indeed to replace him. 
Mr. Firth may fitly continue on the same lines what has 
been the great work of Dr. Gardiner’s life, and treat of the 
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‘vain and amatorious’ days that came with the Restoration ; 
uL, but it would be a great misfortune if Dr. Gardiner were not 
himself to complete his own scheme by carrying on the tale 
till the day when the King had his own again. 
549- The different volumes to which we have referred have 
I-3, been so fully reviewed that we need not treat them, in the 
survey which we now purpose to make, with any complete- 
L.D, ness. We propose rather to consider in the light of new 
materials and recent judgments the attitude of Oliver 
00.) Cromwell towards the Church of England, and, with less 
900.) completeness, towards religion in general. 
tions. Some judgment of the character of the great Protector is 
845.) necessary before we begin to describe his ecclesiastical policy. 
| and The mists of partisanship have now lifted, and we need not 
take sides violently like our fathers. Dr. Gardiner, with his 
ited impartial record—we are far from thinking his judgments 
1883- to be always impartial—has enabled us at least to dethrone 
the demigod of Carlyle’s fervid imagination. On the other 
yy and hand, we are not able to accept the criticisms of Dr. Mozley, 
). Litt. or the diatribe of Clarendon. 
‘Cromwell, though the greatest dissembler living, always 
made his hypocrisy of singular use and benefit to him; and 
mn the never did anything, how ungracious or imprudent soever it 
ration seemed to be, but what was necessary to the design,’ wrote 
»ssible the immortal historian of the Great Rebellion. We cannot 
1anent now accept such a judgment; but the facts that are now 
safely before us enable us to understand more clearly than was 
rically possible fifty years ago, how it was easy for a contemporary 
[orton, critic honestly to form such an opinion, or that in which the 
, while same great writer expresses his final judgment. ‘He had some 
ilustra- virtues which have caused the memory of some men in all 
uctions ages to be celebrated, and he will be looked upon by posterity 
.awson as a brave bad man.’ 
nay be The first point which confronts us when we begin to 
history examine Cromwell’s religious position is his attitude towards 
of this toleration. And here it is difficult to avoid the dilemma of 
of the either convicting him of gross inconsistency or regarding him 
y down as a pure opportunist. Passage after passage from his letters 
nce the and his speeches ,may be quoted to show his assertion of the 
Ith has right to complete freedom in belief. ‘Sir, the State in 
that he choosing men to serve it, takes no note of their opinions,’ ! 
ccessful he wrote to Major-General Crawford in 1643, when there 
se him. was some question of the employment of an Anabaptist. In 
hat has the same spirit he concluded his famous letter to Speaker 
t of the 


1 Letter 20, Carlyle, i. 148. 
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Lenthall on the capture of Bristol. ‘And for brethren, in 
things of the mind we look for no compulsion, but that of 
light and reason.’ What did the Parliament men fight 
for, he said in dissolving the first Protectorate Parliament 
(January 22, 1655), but ‘for a just liberty, that men should 
not be trampled upon for their consciences? Had not they 
laboured but lately under the weight of persecutions, and 
was it fit for them to sit heavy upon others? Is it ingenuous 
to ask liberty and not to give it? What greater hypocrisy 
than for those who were oppressed by the Bishops, to become 
the greatest oppressors themselves so soon‘as their yoke was 
removed? I could wish that they who call for liberty now 
also, had not too much of that spirit, if the power were in 
their hands.’?. With that may be compared many passages 
in the extremely lengthy oration with which he opened the 
second Parliament of the Protectorate on September 17, 
1656. 

‘That which hath been our practice since the last Parliament 
hath been to let all this nation see that whatever pretensions be to 
religion, if quiet, peaceable, [they may enjoy] conscience and liberty 
to themselves, [so long as they do] not make religion a pretence for 
arms and blood. ‘Truly we have suffered them, and that cheerfully, 
so to enjoy their own liberties.’ 


On these words there follow, it is true, some involved 
sentences from which it might not be difficult to produce the 
meaning of a very restricted toleration, but on the whole 
the speech may be, as it was doubtless intended to be, in- 
terpreted in favour of liberty.® 

But on the other side there are words as strong and acts 
much stronger. In the speech which he addressed to his 
two Houses on January 20, 1658,‘ he still harped upon the 
winning and maintaining of ‘our spiritual liberties as 
Christians, and claimed that the Petition and Advice had 
given ‘liberty for all those that are of the Protestant profes- 
sion among us; who enjoy a freedom to worship God 
according to their consciences ;’ but five days later, in the 
banqueting house at Whitehall, in that sad speech in which 
he seemed half ready to confess that all his work had 
been in vain, he alluded with unconcealed severity to the 


1 Letter 31, Carlyle, i, 188. 

2 Speeches, ed. Stainer, pp. 189-190. It is true that he began here 
to safeguard himself by excepting ‘such as preach seditions, the conten- 
tious, railers’ and others. Cf Letters 140 and 148. 

3 The speech occupies pp. 211-255 of Mr. Stainer’s edition. 

4 Stainer’s edition, pp. 357-365. 
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‘malignant episcopal party.’ It was this party, in other 
words the party of those who adhered steadfastly to the 
Church of England, which he was at all times determined 
to shut out from toleration. ‘That the Royalists had 
religious ideals of their own was a provocation,’ says Dr. 
Gardiner of Cromwell’s later attitude as Protector, ‘ which 
made it easy to deny them the toleration which they had 
hitherto virtually enjoyed.’' What that toleration was we 
shall afterwards enquire: here we only quote the statement 
as a true expression of the real divergence between Cromwell 
and Churchmen. The possession of religious ideals different 
from his own was an intolerable crime in his eyes. He 
could never really allow freedom of belief to Irish Romanists, 
or Scottish Presbyterians, or English Churchmen. Of his 
attitude towards those with whom he disagreed, conspicuous 
examples are, of course, the cases of the Roman Catholics 
and the Quakers. ‘I meddle not with any man’s conscience. 
But if by liberty of conscience you mean a liberty to exercise 
the mass, I judge it best to use plain dealing and to let you 
know, where the Parliament of England have power, that 
will not be allowed of’? So after Tredah he cynically wrote, 
‘I believe all their friars were knocked on the head promis- 
cuously, save two’—and they were killed later in cold blood.’ 
‘Your clergymen,’ he wrote to the Governor of Kilkenny, ‘ if 
they fall into my hands know what to expect ’—that is if a 
surrender was not agreed upon.‘ At Carrick ‘we took a 
Popish Priest, who was caused to be hanged.’* It was a con- 
sistent action based on a consistent belief. The last time a 
Romanist was executed in England for the offence of being a 
priest, it was by Cromwell’s orders. The exception to this rigid 
attitude is to be found in the sale of the Scottish Presbyterian 
prisoners to the Roman Catholic Republic of Venice. With 
regard to the Quakers Dr. Gardiner’s last volume has much 
interesting matter. The sum of it is that though Cromwell 
did not desire to persecute them, and indeed sympathized 
with the true religious feeling which he saw in George Fox, he 
did not stop their persecution, though it was often illegal. The 
Puritan position, as he himself saw it, was the only real 
Christianity for him. He could never rise to the sublime 
conception of toleration which was preached by Hammond, 
the great theologian of the persecuted Church. What he 
would give, as he told the first Parliament elected under the 


Cromwell, p. 172. — ‘ » 
Letter cx., Carlyle, ii. 74. Letter cv. ii. 54. 
* Letter cxxiv. ii. 131. 5 Letter cxxxi. ti. 140, 
VOL, LIL—NO. CIV. GG 
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provisions of the Instrument of Government in plain words 
enough, was liberty of conscience—under the control of the 
Lord Protector. 

What then was the form in which Cromwell thought that 
this liberty of conscience could be realised ? 


‘It was not,’ says Mr. Firth, ‘so much a Church as a confedera- 
tion of Christian sects [remembering the exclusion of the Church of 
England and of Romanists we are bound to emphasize the word 
“sects ” and to qualify it by the adjective “ Puritan” ], working together 
for righteousness under the control of the State. The absence of 
agreement in details and of uniformity in externals was no defect in 
Cromwell’s eyes. ‘To him it was rather a merit. ‘“ All that believe,” 
he had once written, “ have the real unity, which is more glorious 
because inward and spiritual.”’ 


We cannot take Cromwell’s words literally when we re- 
member his actions; but Mr. Firth’s judgment could hardly 
express the facts more accurately than it does. It was this 
control of the religion of the country by the State which 
made Cromwell’s policy so offensive to the Scots. It was 
the severity of that control which gradually inspired all 
England with longing for a Restoration of Church and 
King. 

A striking proof of this is to be found in the address 
drawn up by the Sectaries in 1658, and presented to 
Charles II. in exile by ‘an Anabaptist of special trust among 
them.’ They had already sent a protest to Cromwell. He 
refused to hear them. Thus they applied to the King, 
While they pleaded against the erection of ‘any such 
tyrannical, popish, and anti-Christian hierarchy (episcopal 
presbyterian, or by what name soever it be called) as shall 
assume a power over, or impose a yoke upon, the consciences 
of others,’ and for perfect liberty of worship, they were fully 
prepared for ‘the maintenance of that which is called the 
national ministry,’ though they were anxious to avoid any 
share in the payment of it. But no rule could be so bad, 
they were agreed to declare, as that under which they were 
groaning, and to which they had been led by taking up arms 
‘only to restrain the excesses of government.’ 


‘We must confess,’ they cried, ‘that we have been wandering, 
deviating, and roving up and down, this way and that way, through 
all the dangerous and untrodden paths of fanatic and enthusiastic 
notions, till now at last, but too late, we find ourselves intricated 
and inyolved in so many windings, labyrinths, and meanders of 
knavery, that nothing but a divine clue of thread handed to us from 


1 Clarendon, 4to ed. 1839, pp. 903 S¢z. 
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not, we know not, whether we have juster matter of shame or sorrow 
administered to us, when we take a reflex view of our past actions, 
and consider into the commission of what crimes, impieties, wicked- 
nesses, and unheard of villainies we have been led, cheated, cozened, 
and betrayed by that grand impostor, that loathsome hypocrite, that 
detestable traitor, that prodigy of nature, that sink of sin, and that 
compendium of baseness, who now calls himself our protector.’ ! 


Doubtless these good Protestant Sectaries did protest too 
much ; but there was truth in their complaint that the 
oppressive rule of Cromwell gave them no religious liberty. 


The Parliaments, they say, were broken reeds; the army a 
rod of iron to bruise. And then: 


‘If we go to him who had treacherously usurped, and does 
tyrannically exercise an unjust power over us, and say to him, Free 
us from this yoke, for it oppresseth us, and from these burdens, for 
they are heavier than either we are, or our fathers ever were, able to 
bear ; behold, in the pride and haughtiness of his spirit, he answers 
us, You are factious, you are factious ; if your burdens are heavy, 
I will make them yet heavier ; if I have hitherto chastised you with 
whips, I will henceforward chastise you with scorpions. Thus do we 
fly, like partridges hunted, from hill to hill, and from mountain to 
mountain, but can find no rest ; we look this way, and that way, but 
there is none to save, none to deliver. ... When we looked for 
liberty, behold slavery ; when we expected righteousness, behold 
oppression ; when we sought for justice, behold a cry—a great and 
lamentable cry—throughout the whole nation.’ ? 


Such being the feelings of the sects who had hoped that 
the war would give them religious freedom, and who in the 
event found themselves, as they thought, betrayed, we may 
naturally enquire, What was the religious system which the 
Commonwealth and the Protectorate set up, and what 
religious disabilities existed under it? We may then fitly 
collect special facts which emphasized public dissatisfaction 
and prepared the way for the restoration of the Church. 

The essential fact which underlies the religious changes 
of this period, which witnessed the triumph of Puritanism, 
is, as Dr. Shaw has shown,’ that English Puritanism was 
never genuinely Presbyterian. The inquisitorial system 


1 How great a change is this since the time when the utmost 
Sectaries dared to suggest was that ‘the Lord General was led by the 
nose by a couple of vain and covetous earthworms’! 

? In the style of this petition it is impossible to avoid noticing a pre- 
paration for that of Mr. Chadband and Brother Anthony Humm. This 
— characteristic is indeed older. Cf Ben Jonson’s Bartholomew 

air. 


* History of the English Church, 1640-1660, vol. i. pp. 6 sgg. 
GG2 
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associated with Scottish Presbyterianism was odious to the 
English people. The Presbyterian party came to the front 
as a strong, aggressive, imperious body in the Long Parlia- 
ment, and in the war itself, ‘but none the less it was an 
abrupt and startling and illogical expansion from the basis 
of English Puritanism.’ Noone has more truly expressed 
this than the saintly Baxter. 


‘Though Presbytery generally took root in Scotland, yet it was 
but a stranger here, and it found some ministers that lived in con- 
formity to the bishops’ liturgies and ceremonies (however they 
might wish for reformation), and the most that quickly after were 
ordained were but young students in the Universities at the time of 
the change of Church government, and had never well studied the 
points on either side ; and, though most of the ministers then in Eng- 
land saw nothing in the Presbyterian way of practice which they could 
not cheerfully concur in, yet it was but few that had resolved on their 
principles ; and when I came to try it, I found that most that ever I 
could meet with were against the jus divinum of lay elders, and for 
the moderate primitive Episcopacy, and for a narrow congregational 
or parochial extent of ordinary churches, and for an accommodation 
of all parties in order to concord.’ ! 


While this was the general feeling even among Puritan 
students of divinity, a definite Presbyterian system was 
established in England by law. After long discussion among 
the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, which first met on 
July 1, 1643; and after debates on the same subject, oft 
renewed, in the House of Commons; on July 7, 1645, the 
Assembly submitted to Parliament its ‘Humble Voice con- 
cerning Church Government.’ The House then debated the 
details of the erection of the Presbyterian system, and passed 
an order for the election of elders, which was eventually 
accepted by both Houses on August 19. This was the first 
step in the establishment of the Presbyterian system. It 
provided ‘that all parishes and places whatsoever, except 
peers’ chapels, shall be brought under the government of con- 
gregational, classical, provincial, and national assemblies.’ The 
classes for London were thereupon devised, and county 
committees were left to do the same work in theshires. But 
the power of jurisdiction, so essential to the perfected system, 
was stoutly resisted. The House of Commons hesitated to 
allow an unlimited jurisdiction to the eldership. Already it 
seemed that new presbyter would be but old priest writ large. 
Baillie characteristically wrote on October 14, 1645: ‘Great 
wrestling have we for the election of our presbyteries. It 


1 Autobiography, i. 146. (Quoted by Dr. Shaw.) 
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must be a Divine thing to which so much resistance is made 
by men of all sorts, yet by God’s help we will very speedilie 
see it set up in spight of the devill’! Finally, on March 14, 
1646, an ordinance passed both Houses, of which the following 
were the most important clauses : ? 


1. Be it ordained that there be forthwith a choice made of elders 
throughout the kingdom of England and dominion of Wales in their 
respective parish churches and chapels. 

2. Notice of the election to be given by the minister in the public 
assembly the next Lord’s day but one before. 

3. Electors to be members of the congregation who have taken 
the National Covenant, being over age and not servants. 


Thus Presbyterianism was legally established. But it was 
found impossible to carry the system into operation. In the 
Universities, when they had been purged by Parliamentary 
Commissions, not without the assistance of armed force, 
something more than a mere theoretical adhesion was given. 
In London and in Essex the system seems to have come into 
practical working. But in many parts of England—and those 
by no means only where the Cavalier interest was strong—it 
was found impossible to establish it at all. The North of 
England would have none of it. 

The clergy everywhere regarded it with little cordiality. 
The London clergy said, ‘We have seriously pondered the 
present state of things, and find ourselves, whether we act as 
is required or act not, to be in a very great strait.’* At best 
they yielded ungraciously. Dr. Shaw shows in his most 
valuable book how scantily the classical presbyteries were 
distributed over the country, and with how great reluctance. 
He considers, however, that the system would eventually 
have been enforced but for the triumph of the army. It 
was Independency which prevented the real establishment 
of Presbyterianism ; and still more it was ‘the Erastianism 
of the Long Parliament and the full consciousness of the 
civic life as against Independent and Presbyterian alike.’ 
Still more, we should say, it was the stolid aversion of the 
English people to a type of Church government so inquisi- 
torial and the steadfast loyalty that lay behind all to the 
Church of England. 

Presbyterianism, then, was the legal Church government 
of England from 1646 to 1660, if it may be admitted that a 
legal establishment can be made apart from the concurrence 
of the Crown. But at least from 1649 a practical freedom 

1 Letters, ed. Laing, ii. 317. 
? Shaw, i. 204. 3 Jbid. ii. 2. 
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was enjoyed by Independent congregations—as much free- 
dom, in fact, Dr. Shaw thinks, as they enjoy to-day. 

The establishment of Presbyterianism involved the dis- 
establishment of the Church and the deprivation of her loyal 
ministers. These were dealt with, in the first case, by 
the Committee for Scandalous Ministers (or for Preaching 
Ministers), first nominated on December 12, 1640, who were 
concerned with the dismissal and replacement of any clergy 
who in any way adhered to the King’s party in Church or 
State—of the ‘delinquents,’ in the language of the day. 
Delinquency, says Dr. Shaw, was ; 


‘used as a peg whereon to hang any variety of summary and violent 
proceeding. And delinquency was the most ordinary excuse for a 
sequestration of living. It was quickly reinforced by others, how- 
ever. Such ordinary articles of scandal in life, or Popery in doctrine 
or practice, as were formerly treated of by the Committee for 
Scandalous Ministers were now [from the outbreak of the war] 
referred to the Plundered Ministers’ Committee, and made the 
pretext for sequestration orders,’ ! 


Gradually the powers of all the other committees that had 
been established for dealing with religious matters were 
accumulated on the Committee for Plundered Ministers. It 
became a board of ecclesiastical commissioners to provide for 
an ecclesiastical system which the House of Commons had 
set up without any security for the enjoyment of the endow- 
ments of the disestablished Church. 

This Committee was replaced in September 1654 by the 
Trustees for Maintenance, established by Act of Parliament, 
having, of course, ceased to exist when Cromwell ejected the 
Rump. This new body acted in entire subordination to 
Cromwell and his Council. When they proposed any new 
endowment or augmentation of livings—which came to be 
their chief duty, for the ecclesiastical revenues were spent, to 
a degree that would have seemed incredible before the 
publication of Dr. Shaw’s statistics, on military purposes 
and on the ‘ office expenses’ of the Trustees and those whom 
they employed, leaving a comparatively small sum for 
meagre pensions to the dispossessed clergy and for salaries 
for the intruded ministers—they acted always ‘by way of 
report to the Protector and Council ; and quite as often they 
had simply the duty of registering the grants made mero 
motu by Cromwell with the Council, or even by the Council 
itself.’ ? 

Little' indeed was done by this Committee, and, when 

1 Shaw, ii. 185. 2 Ibid. ii. 232. 
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Cromwell’s second Parliament met, the new ecclesiastical 
establishment was still inadequately provided for. That 
Parliament planned, but did not act. After Cromwell’s 
death—to complete the story—when the Long Parliament 
met again in May 1659, it re-established the old Committee 
for Plundered Ministers. This made report to the House, 
‘guided, apparently, by a wish to discredit the whole ad- 
ministration of the Trustees and Cromwell from the time 
of the Protectorate”! Confusion might have been worse 
confounded if it had not been for the return of the Church 
with the King. 

What, then, was the position of the Church during this 
period? The use of the Book of Common Prayer was illegal. 
The choir service, ‘so unedifying and offensive,’ as Cromwell 
had called it at Ely, where he had so long collected the 
tithes for the Dean and Chapter, was silenced. The cathe- 
drals were in many cases utilised as military storehouses, if 
not for stables. Parliament had melted down the bells for 
cannon, and sold the organs where a purchaser could be 
found. By Act of Parliament passed on August 24, 1653, 
only marriages solemnized before a Justice of the Peace were 
declared lawful. It was reported by Major-General Worsley 
on February 9, 1656, that he had ‘inflicted deserved punish- 
ment upon several persons unduly and pretendedly married 
contrary to the law, and the persons that married them ’—a 
reference, Dr. Gardiner thinks, to those who were married by 
priests of the Church.? Our parish registers, in consequence 
of this Act, show almost a complete blank for seven years in 
regard to matrimony. None the less, as Clarendon ® spite- 
fully notes, even the Protector himself yielded to the senti- 
ment in favour of a religious ceremony. The weddings of 
his two unmarried daughters in 1657 


‘were celebrated at Whitehall with all imaginable pomp and lustre ; 
and it was observed that though the marriages were performed in 
public view according to the rites and ceremonies then in use, they 
were presently afterwards in private married by ministers ordained by 
bishops, and according to the form in the Book of Common Prayer ; 
and this with the privity of Cromwell, who pretended to yield to it 
in compliance with the importunity and folly of his daughters ’* 


—which did not save Dr. Hewit,’ who performed the marriage 


1 Shaw, ii. 243. 2 Hist. of Commonwealth, iii. 245. 

3 Pp. 801. * Clarendon, p. 902. 

5 This plot will doubtless receive full investigation in a later volume 
of Dr. Gardiner’s History. At present the only reference to it that we 
have from his hand is that to be found in his Cromwell (new edit. 
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of Lord Fauconberg to Cromwell’s daughter Mary, from 
execution for a plot with which he had very little concern. 
The observance of Christmas Day was discouraged in every 
possible way, with the result of riots at Canterbury, Ipswich, 
and elsewhere in 1648.! In 1650 the Council of State re- 
ported ‘a wilful and strict observation of the day commonly 
called Christmas Day.’? On Christmas Day, 1656, Evelyn 
received the Holy Sacrament ‘at Dr. Wilde’s lodgings’ in 
London. On the same day in 1657 a congregation wor- 
shipping privately was arrested as they were receiving the 
Holy Communion, for observing ‘the superstitious time of 
the Nativity.’ 

John Evelyn thus describes the scene in his Diary : 

‘December 25. I went to London with my wife, to celebrate 
Christmas-day ; Mr. Gunning preaching in Exeter Chapel, on 
Micah vii. 2. Sermon ended, as he was giving us the Holy 
Sacrament, the chapel was surrounded with soldiers, and all the 
communicants and assembly surprised and kept prisoners by them, 
some in the house, others carried away. It fell to my share to be 
confined to a room in the house, where yet I was permitted to dine with 
the master of it, and the Countess of Dorset, Lady Hatton, and 
some others of quality who invited me. In the afternoon came 
Colonel Whaly, Goffe, and others, from Whitehall, to examine 
one by one ; some they committed to the marshal, some to prison. 
When I came before them they took my name and abode, examined 
me why contrary to an ordinance made that none should any longer 
observe the superstitious time of the Nativity (so esteemed by them), 
I durst offend ; and particularly be at common prayers, which they 
told me was but the mass in English, and particularly pray 
for Charles Stuart, for which we had no scripture. I told them 
we did not pray for Charles Stuart, but for all Christian kings, 
princes, and governors. They replied, in so doing we prayed for 
the King of Spain too, who was their enemy, and a papist ; with 
cther frivolous and ensnaring questions, and much threatening ; 
and finding no colour to detain me, they dismissed me with 
much pity of my ignorance. These were men of high flight, and 
above ordinances, and spoke spiteful things of our Lord’s Nativity. 
As we went up to receive the Sacrament the miscreants held their 
muskets against us, as if they would have shot us at the altar, 
but yet suffered us to finish the office of Communion, as perhaps 


p. 312): ‘Oliver, with his usual clemency, contented himself with two 
executions, those of Dr. Hewit and Sir Henry Slingsby, whilst three 
more victims expiated their share in a project for raising a tumult in 
London.’ Clarendon’s account of the plot should be placed beside this. 
What was its extent? Was it designed merely to restore a constitutional 
government? By what form of law were these men executed? Some 
answer may doubtless be expected hereafter to these questions. 

? Gardiner, History of the Great Civil War, iv. 45-6. 

? Gardiner, History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, i. 40% 
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not having instruction what to do in case they found us in that 
action.’ 

Nothing in all the Puritan régime was felt more severely 
by the people, we may be sure, than these two acts—the 
practical abolition of Christian marriage and the prohibition 
of the observance of the feast of our Lord’s Nativity. With 
regard to the latter, Whitelocke especially notes that he 
strongly advised Cromwell against enforcing the prohibi- 
tion, pertinently observing that it was ‘contrary to the 
liberty of conscience, so much owned and pleaded for by 
him and his friends.’ But the destruction of any observance 
of Christmas was a cardinal point. Calamy, preaching before 
the House of Lords in 1647, denounced it as equally super- 
stitious and profane; and Cromwell ‘gave way to it, and 
those meetings were suppressed by the soldiers.’ There was 
too, it need hardly be added, a special cruelty in the refusal 
of Christian marriage rites to the poor. In England the 
sanctity of the marriage service of the Church had always 
been regarded with a special reverence. In 1076 the Council 
of Winchester under Lanfranc had declared that marriages 
made without the blessing of the Church were invalid, and of 
the nature of the sin of fornication: and the rule had never 
been repealed. Nothing is more noteworthy among the acts 
of the Reformers than their care for the marriage tie. It was 
this which dominant Puritanism was determined to sever 
from any religious sanction. 

Already on Christmas Day 1655 Evelyn had recorded 
that ‘the funeral sermon of preaching’ was delivered by Dr. 
Wild. From thenceforth, with very few exceptions, ‘the 
Church was reduced to a chamber and a conventicle, so sharp 
was the persecution.’ But the fervour of devotion was 
increased rather than diminished: so notes the same pious 
observer. Entries in many a private diary of those days show 
with what eagerness the services of the Church were sought 
when they were proscribed under heavy penalties. 

The condition of the deprived clergy during these days 
was always precarious, often full of danger. In 1714 the Rev. 
John Walker published his notable collection, An Attempt 
towards recovering an Account of the Numbers and Sufferings 
of the Clergy of the Church of England, Heads of Colleges, 
Fellows, Scholars, &c., who were sequestered, harassed, &¢., in 
the late Time of the Grand Rebellion. It was based on the 
most careful investigation, and though of course it is not 
strictly contemporary, there is no reason to accuse its author 
of more than a few almost inevitable mistakes. Nearly all 
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the bishops underwent imprisonment: almost all the clergy 
were reduced to extreme poverty. It is true that the Commit- 
tees had power to give one-fifth of the income of the sequestrated 
benefices to the extruded incumbents ; but the restrictions on 
this were so severe that, as the accounts show, it was not often 
awarded. Theincumbent was required peaceably to surrender 
his house and property, without words of dispute or anger even 
from his wife or children ; he was obliged to remove from the 
parish, taking an oath, if ordered, to obey orders of the Com- 
mittee as to his future residence; and lastly it seems to have 
been required that the claim should be made by a wife in 
person, which would exclude bachelors and widowers from all 
pension. 

Till 1655 it was possible in some cases for the dispossessed 
clergy to obtain employment as schoolmasters, tutors, and 
chaplains. Many went abroad. Some lived in obscurity in 
England. Some, like the future Archbishop Tenison, 
‘studied physic for the disturbance of the times.’ 

For the ten years following the execution of Charles I, 
Juxon, who had attended him on the scaffold, lived at Little 
Compton in Gloucestershire, where he had bought the manor 
some years before. Whitelocke, who had known him for many 
years, tells how he lived like a country gentleman, diverting 
himself with a pack of hounds, which Cromwell refused to 
interfere with, and which ‘ exceeded all other hounds ‘in Eng- 
land for the pleasure and orderly hunting of them.’ Hard by 
Little Compton is the still standing Chastleton House, a 
beautiful Jacobean mansion built by Walter Jones in the first 
decade of the seventeenth century. Here, it is traditionally 
recorded, Juxon used every Sunday to read the Common 
Prayer ; and several relics of the distressed time, and of the 
Martyred King, still recall the bishop’s days of retirement. 
He was able to assist many of the poorer clergy. The 
Verney letters, and his own, tell of the sad straits to which 
Cosin was put in the Low Countries, and Morley with him. 
The correspondence between the former and Sancroft throws 
an interesting light on the difficulties, and on the spirit in 
which they were met. 


‘I am right glad to hear still,’ wrote Cosin in February, 1656, 
‘how firm and unmoved you continue your own standing in the 
midst of these great and violent storms that are now raised against 
the Church of England, which, for my part, notwithstanding the out- 
ward glory and dress that she had, be in these evil times taken from 
her, yet I honour and reverence above all the other churches of the 
world : for she bears upon her, more signally than any other that I 
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know does, the marks of Christ, which, when all is done, will be 
our greatest glory.’ ! 


Sancroft, who had been deprived of his fellowship at 
Cambridge between June 27 and August 13, 1651,’ for re- 
fusal to take the engagement, was living quietly on his pro- 
perty at Fressingfield, and writing vigorous attacks on the 
dominant Puritanism of the day. The first which he pub- 
lished in 1651 was called Fur Predestinatus, sive Dialogis- 
mus inter quendam Ordinis Predicantium Calvinistam et 
Furem ad laqueum damnatum habitus : in quo ad vivum repre- 
sentatur non tantum quomodo Calvinistarum Dogmata ex 
seipsis ansam preabent scelera et impietates quavis patrandt, 
sed insuper quomodo eadem maxime impediunt quominus 
peccator ad vite emendationem et resipiscentiam reduct possit 
(London, 8vo). An English translation appeared in 1658. It 
was a vigorous attack on Calvinism as subversive of morality, 
with reference to the works of all the leading Calvinist 
doctors. This was followed by Modern Policies taken from 
Machiavel, Borgia, and other chotce Authors by an Eye-Witness, 
which reached a seventh edition in 1657. It is a vigorous 
attack upon Puritan politics and religion. He declared that 
‘all news in religion, whether in doctrine or discipline, is the 
common screen of private design.’ Ralph Brownrigg, Bishop 
of Exeter, was a notable support to such men, and to him, 
under initials, Sancroft dedicated his second book. Great care 
was taken to continue the succession, and the King’s ministers 
abroad as well as the bishops in concealment were keenly 
interested and in constant correspondence on the subject.’ 

While thus the clergy were for the most part interested 
chiefly in ecclesiastical matters, some of those who were after- 
wards in high office in the Church were (as was said of 
medieval bishops such as Roger of Salisbury) magni in 
secularibus. There are few more amusing histories than that 
of Captain Peter Mews, afterwards Bishop of Winchester, 
who ran many risks as a Royalist agent in Scotland, yet still 
always endeavoured to keep up his studies even while he 
‘with inseparable duty’ followed the fortunes of the King, 
and was much disliked by the ‘Presbyterian gang’ as a 
stalwart son of the English Church.‘ He applied through the 

1 Cosin’s Correspondence, i. 286-287. 

? Tanner MSS., Bodleian Library, liv. No. 148. 

3 Cf. Clarendon Papers, iii. 385, No. 50, July 1655. Fragment of a 
letter from Dr. Duncombe to Hyde, about the consecration of bishops to 
the vacation sees in England. Among the names of fit men suggested is 


that of Sheldon. 
* Clarendon Papers, ii. 27. 
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Princess of Orange for the post of Philosophy Reader at 
Breda, but Hyde warned him that a man was needed ‘ that 
hath not been a truant from his books.’ To such, and stranger, 
shifts were the banished clergy put. But amid all their 
strange surroundings the clergy, indeed, were never more 
active during the whole century than at this period when they 
were persecuted. Wild, like Abraham Wright, satirized the 
preaching of the day in sermons which it was difficult to dis- 
tinguish from their prototypes. An anonymous writer ' even 
dared to satirize the proceedings of the Committee of Triers, 
who were now set up to examine the qualifications of all who 
desired to serve in the ministry of the anomalous church 
system established. The Examination of Tilenus before 
the Triers in order to his intended Settlement in the Office of 
a Public Preacher in the Commonwealth of Utopia is a 
powerful and humorous indictment of the fashionable 
theology. The grace of conversion, the Triers are made to 
assert, is not resistible, else were man stronger than God ; and 
in the text that ‘God would have all mento be saved,’ ‘ A//is 
to be understood mon de singulis generum but de generibus 
singulorum, not for all of every kind, but for some few only 
of every sort and nation.’ There is hardly exaggeration in 
this play of wit. 

The places of the dispossessed clergy were filled by men 
who for the most part had but inadequate theological train- 
ing. A weaver appeared in the pulpit with a sword by his 
side. Tinkers, cobblers, saddlers, coachmen, took on them 
the ministry of the Word. At Sampford Peverell the in- 
tended minister, who had been a ship’s carpenter, left behind 
him a table that he had made, at least a useful occupation. 
It is said that Arthur Okeley, rector of West Mersea, could 
not write his name. In fact, from 1649 to 1660 it can scarcely 
be said that a definite church system existed. Dr. Gardiner’s 
last volume is full of examples of the tangled condition of 
religious affairs, Mr. John Morley thus happily expresses 
the state of religion and politics in 1653 :? 


‘In the settlement of the nation no progress was made. 
Dangerous reefs still showed at every hand on the face of the angry 
sea. The Parliament in 1646 had ordered the establishment of the 
Presbyterian system, but the country was indifferent or hostile. 


1 The copy in the possession of the present writer has in a contem- 
porary hand on the title-page ‘John Aston,’ which may be the name of 
the writer. It was ‘printed by R. Royston at the Angel in Ivie-Lane, 
1658.’ : 

* Oliver Cromwell, pp. 338-339. 
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Classes, elderships, synods were in decay ; even the standard con- 
fession of faith was still in essential articles unconfirmed by law. The 
fierce struggle over toleration was still indecisive and unsettled. 
Ecclesiastical confusion was complete. The Westminster divines, 
after long buffetings from the Erastian Parliament, and the triumphs 
of the hated independents, had ceased to sit soon after the King’s 
death. Presbyterian had become frankly a name for a party purely 
political. The State was as little settled as the Church. For the 
formal machinery of government Cromwell cared little. What he 
sought, what had been deep in his mind amid all the toils of war, 
was the opening of a new way for righteousness and justice. 
Parliament, the State, the strength and ordering of a nation, to him 
were only means for making truth shine in the souls of men, and 
right and duty prevail in their life and acts. ‘“ Disown yourselves,” 
he exhorted the Parliament after the victory at Dunbar, “but own 
your authority ; and improve it to curb the proud and insolent, such 
as would disturb the tranquillity of England, though under what 
specious pretences soever. Be pleased to reform the abuses of all 
professions ; and if there be any one that makes many poor to make a 
few rich, that suits not a commonwealth.”’ 


It was a fine ideal of the militant Puritan : and so he said 
to Ludlow that what he designed was a reformation of the 
clergy and of the law. Did he already perceive with Milton 
that new presbyter was but old priest writ large? He had 
besought the Scottish ministers in the name of the Lord 
to think it possible they might be mistaken. He was 
prepared to show both ministers and lawyers their mistakes. 
But they were not ready to accept his judgment or his 
dictation. So the last years went on towards the inevitable 
reaction. 

In November1654 the House of Commons appointed acom- 
mittee to confer with the Protector on the subject of the eccle- 
siastical settlement. In 1652 Dr. John Owen and his supporters 
had produced fifteen fundamentals of Christianity which ex- 
cluded Quakers and Unitarians ;' Churchmen and Romanists 
were already excluded. Baxter would have been satisfied with 
the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments ; 
Cromwell appeared to desire a still wider toleration.? In 
December a wrangle occurred as to whether the ‘ Protector 
should have a negative voice to any Bill compelling attend- 
ance on the services of the Established Church.’* ‘Every 
one desires to have liberty,’ said Cromwell, ‘but none will 
give it. 4 On January 12, 1655, it was resolved by the House 
that the ‘damnable heresies’ to be exempted from toleration 

1 Gardiner, Commonwealth, &c., ii. 31. 2 Tbid. iii. 46. 

3 Jbid. iii, 61. * Clarke Papers, ii., Pref. xxxiv-xxxvii. 
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should be enumerated by the Protector and Parliament.! 
While there was no serious proposal to extend liberty of 
worship to the Church, it remained an open question whether 
toleration could be extended to the Society of Friends. On 
February 15, 1655, the Protector put out a verbose proclama- 
tion which congratulated the nation on the free course of the 
Gospel in its midst, but declared that all disturbers of public 
or private worship, such as ‘Quakers, Ranters, and others,’ 
should be punished by the civil magistrates.2 Later on, in 
August 1656, Cromwell intervened to free a number of 
Quakers who had been arrested. The clergy of the Church 
were more effectually silenced. The Plundered Ministers’ 
Committee dealt with cases of refusal to take the Solemn 
League and Covenant or of the employment of the Prayer 
Book. In September 1655 it was ordered that after Novem- 
ber 1st no Royalist ‘ was to be suffered to keep in his house 
any of the ejected clergy as a chaplain or a tutor for his 
children, under pain of having his fine doubled ; and nosuch 
clergyman was to keep a school, preach, or administer the 
Sacraments, celebrate marriage, or use the Book of Common 
Prayer under pain of three months’ imprisonment for the first 
offence, of six months’ for the second, and of banishment for 
the third.’ This severe rule, Dr. Gardiner thinks, was not 
enforced. None the less it was repeated on November 24, 
and it was the last act of Archbishop Usher to petition for 
some concession to the clergy of the Church. Cromwell 
seemed for the time inclined to tolerance ; but the rule of the 
Major-Generals was not a light one. 

Many illustrations of its oppressive nature may be found 
in the charming volume of Verney papers relating to this 
period.® It was on June 13, 1655, that Sir Ralph Verney, 
always a stout Parliament man, was arrested as a suspected 
Royalist, and he was kept in prison till October 8, when he 
was only released on sealing ‘a Bond soe full of Barbarous 
conditions that I am ashamed to insert them here.’? Cromwell 
freed those whom he hardly dared to retain in prison for fear 
of popular indignation ; others he deported to Barbados as 
slaves for five years, where their sufferings were terrible.® 
Some attributed his severity to disease. ‘Questionless,’ 
wrote one, ‘Cromwell is in huge disorder, as well in his own 


1 Gardiner, Commonwealth, &c., iii. 85. 
2 Ibid. iii. 107-109. 3 Lid. iii. 210 sgg. 
4 bid. iii. 177-178. 5 Tbid. iii. 192. 


® Edited by Lady Verney, vol. iii. 1894. 
7 Verney Memoirs, iii. 251. 
8 Barton’s Diary, iv. 256 ; see Gardiner, iii. 195. 
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bowels as in his government.’ Many indeed prayed daily 
for ‘a speedy deliverance out of the power of the Major- 
Generals and a restoration to the protection of the common 
law.’ 

Signs of reaction were visible on every side. Dr. Gardi- 
ner states that ‘the measure dealt out to those scholars and 
gentlemen who never failed in their attachment to the services 
of the Church as they had been developed in the days of 
Laud was certainly very far from religious liberty.’' Thus 
the last shred of belief in Cromwell’s toleration must be 
swept away. 

Baxter’s system of voluntary associations was beginning 
to spread, a reaction against the severe and exclusive Pres- 
byterian order.? ‘Whether the Anglican formularies were to 
recover their place of honour or not,’ says Dr. Gardiner, ‘ there 
were signs that if Puritanism was to stand, it would be a 
Puritanism very different from the Puritanism which had fed 
the fires of the opposition against Charles and Laud.’ It 
was the natural result of the triumph of the sects and of the 
illegal and unconstitutional acts of Cromwell. We can 


hardly use stronger words of condemnation than those of Dr. 
Gardiner: 


‘Having no thought of rendering account for his actions, the 
Protector grew more and more careless whether they were in accord- 
ance with the law; suiting them just to his own sense of what was 
just and fitting, and thinking less and less of the impression created 
in the minds of the multitude outside his own sphere of influence.® 


Popular opinion indeed was beginning by the year 1658 
to set rapidly against the government of the Protector. 
There can be no doubt that it was not merely arbitrary 
government and acts more illegal (if the expression be allowed) 
than those of Charles I., not even the suppression of the 
worship and the religious customs of the great majority of 
Englishmen, but the contrasts between the pride and glory 
of the upstarts in power and the depressed condition of the 
people at large, which affected the popular mind. Even in 
the household of Cromwell godliness, it would seem, was at a 


1 The phrase ‘services of the Church as they had been developed 
in the days of Laud’ is a curious one and difficult to defend. Does Dr. 
Gardiner mean that the attachment of these scholars and gentlemen was 
to the holy tables set altarwise or to the surplice? But even these 
simplicities, certainly the latter were not ‘ developed in the days of Laud,’ 
still less was the Book of Common Prayer, the use of which was the 
offence of these gentlemen. 


2 Shaw, ii. 152-165. 
3 History of the Commonwealth, &c., iii. 258-259. 
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discount. Cromwell himself, we have been assured by a 
modern Dissenter, was ‘a man of intense and almost volcanic 
piety,’' but his chaplain, the saintly John Howe, found it 
difficult to instil religion into his Court. ‘ My call hither,’ he 
wrote to Baxter, ‘was a work I thought very considerable— 
the setting up of the worship and discipline of Christ in this 
family. . . . But now at once I see the designed work here 
hopelessly laid aside. We affect here to live in so loose a 
way that a man cannot fix upon any certain charge to carry 
towards them as a minister of Christ should ; so that it were 
as hopeful a course to preach in a market, or in any assembly 
met by chance, as here.’ He speaks sadly of ‘the affected 
disorderliness of this family as to the matter of God’s wor- 
ship’ in the same letter.2 Those who did not live at Court 
were struck by matters other than those which distressed the 
conscience of the sensitive young Puritan. The Verney 
letters show that while honest Sir Ralph was in prison, his 
brother Henry was enjoying the luxury in which the ‘lords’ 
of Cromwell’s family revelled. ‘My lord Fleetwood’ and 
‘my lord Claypole’ were great men in their pleasure ; but the 
recreation of the loyal gentry and the poor was forbidden. 
Racing and card-playing, ‘a lude life’ and ‘ill hours’ were 
the joys of Master Henry Verney with my lord Claypole and 
many another of hiscompany. And meanwhile England was 
under a cloud of severe repression. 

How severe it was the State Papers of the last four years 
before the Restoration abundantly show, and it was severe 
without being uniform. Disorder, indeed, was the chief 
characteristic of those years, when government was most 
oppressive. The Council did everything, and did it very ill. 
One day we find them ordering, on the petition of the Mayor 
and Corporation of Gloucester, ‘that the late cathedral, with 
its utensils, cloisters, churchyards, library, &c., be henceforth 
enjoyed by them, for the preaching of the Word, education 
of children, ani other public uses.’* On another there is 
referred to them the petition of the inhabitants of Wells for 
the use of the Cathedral Church, which is ‘much in decay in 
the covering, windows, and other parts, and needs immediate 
repair. Similar complaints are common: there was no 
money to repair the churches, and it was no man’s business 
to do it.5 Everywhere, said the Puritans, ‘the prelatical 


1 Rev. R. F. Horton, Life of John Howe, p. 33. 7 bid. pp. 51-52. 
3 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1656-57, p. 3, July 1, 1656. 

4 Ibid. p. 23, July 17, 1656. 

5 So Stow-on-the Wold, zé7d. p. 278. 
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party is the most numerous, dissatisfied, closely working, 
though complying.’ ! 

All the more urgent it seemed to those in power to keep 
up the severe laws against popery and prelacy. The Parlia- 
ment of 1657 petitioned that toleration should extend to 
neither of these false faiths,? and passed a very severe Act 
against recusants. On the other hand, liberty almost reached 
licence. The inhabitants of Abbots Leigh parish, Hunts, 
were allowed liberty for any godly person whom they may 
procure to preach in the public meeting-place of the town, 
whereunto they may be summoned by a bell, and the in- 
cumbent and others concerned were not to interfere.® 

Yet the persecution of the Quakers did not cease. They 
complained that they were ‘ beaten, stoned, stocked, hauled 
out of our synagogues, cast into dungeons and noisome 
vaults, denied food for days together, not allowed pen, ink, 
and paper, and a legal trial refused or postponed for months 
or years.’* ‘Search the records,’ they said, ‘for you will 
hardly find so many in prison for conscience sake since the 
days of Queen Mary as now is in your day,’ 

The end was clearly not far off. In March 1658 Crom- 
well put forth a proclamation that all Cavaliers and Papists. 
must retire from London under pain of being proceeded against 
as delinquents ; and 800 horse were quartered in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, to be ready in case of a rising.’ 

At every opportunity the people began to assert their 
attachment to the Church. Thus, when a minister at Luton 
refused to allow a burial with the Prayer Book service, the 
church was forcibly broken open and the old service was 
read.6 When Cromwell died it became more and more difficult 
to restrain public feeling. At Badington, in Gloucestershire,,. 
the minister who had been put in under ‘his late Highness’s 
broad seal,’ was forcibly ejected by the parishioners, the 
former minister being restored.’ Almost to the last the 
restored Rump went on legislating as though Presbyterianism 
were to last for ever. On March 14, 1660, they passed an: 
Act ‘for approbation of ministers of the Gospel to benefices,” 
and two days later one ‘for ministers and payment of tithes.’ 
But if their ears were shut the ears of England were open. 
At every street corner broadsheets proclaimed that the 
tyranny of the sects was dead, and that the Church should 


1 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1656-57, p. 384 cf. Oswestry, 
C.S.P., Dom., 1657-58, p. 32 ; High Ercall, zd. p. 160 

2 Ibid. 1657-58, p. 13. *° Jétd. p. 189. * Lbid. 1658- 59s pp. 146-48. 
5 Jbid. p. 327. ® Tbid. p. 37. d. p. 186 
VOL. LIL—wNO. CIV. ;- H 
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have her own again. A petition, claiming fifteen thousand 
signatures, was presented to Parliament on April 27, 1659, 
protesting, zter alia, against tithes, but protesting very 
pertinently :' 

‘Is this our rest and the end of our work, and is this the 
Reformation that must be the price of so much blood? To set the 
magistrates in Christ’s throne to try and judge who are fit to be his 
Ministérs, and to send out and restrain whom he thinks fit, and to 
force a maintenance further, even from those that for conscience 
sake cannot hear them nor own them; but for Christ’s sake, to 
whom the kingdom belongs, are made to testify against both magis- 
trate and minister as intruders into Christ’s place ?’ 


Prynne, who had learnt some wisdom since his old enemy 
had gone to the scaffold, voiced the public feeling in his 
crabbed antiquarian style, in ‘A short, legal, medicinal, 
usefull, safe, easie prescription, to recover our Kingdom, 
Church, Nation, from their present dangerous, distractive, 
destructive confusion, and worse than Bedlam madnesse,’ and 
‘the Republicans and others spurious good old cause briefly 
and truly anatomized.’ Monk for a while hesitated as to Church 
as well as King. ‘As to a government in the Church, the 
want whereof hath been no small cause of these nations’ 
distractions, he said to the re-assembled Parliament on 
February 21, 1660,’ ‘it is most manifest that if it be 
monarchical in the State, the Church must follow and Prelacy 
must be brought in.’ But he professed to believe that 
moderate Presbyterian government, with a sufficient liberty 
for conscience, was the best solution. ‘ Resolved,’ wrote a 
wit in Several Resolves prepared by the Commanding Junto to 
pass the House,‘ that there be a restraint upon Presbytery as 
well as Popery and Prelacy, because it somewhat resembles 
Christianity.’ 

Richard Cromwell’s brief rule ended in a torrent of squibs 
and lampoons: the ‘good old cause,’ as the soldiers called 
it, was laughed at on every side: the end of the drama, that 
had had so many tragic scenes, was pure comedy. No 
movement in English history was more popular than that 
which brought back the Church with the King. Of what 
followed we do not now speak ; but it must be remembered 
that if the majority of the nation was afterwards proved to 


1 The copie of a paper presented, &c. London: printed by A. W. 
for Giles Calvert, at the Black spread-eagle, at the West end of Paules, 
1659. . 

* Speech printed by S. Griffin, 1659 [1660], on the order of ‘ his excel- 
lency the Lord General.’ 
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desire new safeguards of intolerance against another Revolu- 



























’, tion, the Restoration itself came with a declaration of freedom 
y beyond that which Cromwell had ever granted. The declara- 
tion from Breda contained these words: 
e ‘And because the passion and uncharitableness of the times 
e have produced several opinions in religion, by which men are 
is engaged in parties and animosities against each other which, when 
to they shall hereafter unite in a freedom of conversation, will*be com- , 
ce posed or better understood ; we do declare a liberty to tender con- iq 
to sciences, and that no man shall be disquieted or called in question 
is- for differences of opinion in matters of religion, which do not disturb 
the peace of the kingdom ; and that we shall be ready to consent 
to such an Act of Parliament, as upon mature deliberation shall be 
“A offered to us, for the full granting of such indulgence.’ 
al, We have passed away, in these concluding observations, 
m, from the great Protector himself; but it seems to us that in 
ve, the month that followed his death his spirit appeared still to 
nd brood over the disturbed scene. It was his indomitable in- 
fly sistence, as Dr. Gardiner has shown, which caused the execu- 
rch tion of the King. Itwas his strength of will and absence of 
the sympathy or foresight which made the difficulties of the 
yns’ Puritan rule insoluble. Puritanism, some modern writers tell 
on us, was incarnate in him. It was he, certainly, who more than 
be any one man, was responsible for its fall. Mr. John Morley’s 
acy judgment is in the main a true one: 
hat ‘It is hard to deny that wherever force was useless Cromwell 
: failed, or that his example would often lead in what modern opinion 
ea firmly judges to be false directions ; or that it is in Milton and 
0 to Bunyan rather than in Cromwell that we seek what was deepest, 
y as loftiest, and most abiding in Puritanism.’ 
bles 
juibs 
alled ArT. XIL—THE CHURCH, DEMOCRACY, AND 
that SOCIALISM. 
an Democracy versus Socialism. A Critical Examination of 
what Socialism as a Remedy for Social Injustice, and an 
yered Exposition of the Single Tax Doctrine. By Max 
:d to HIRSCH (Melbourne). (London and New York, 1901.) 
A. W. How wonderfully the Church adapts her unchanging message 
-aules, to the special needs of every age! Truly ‘every scribe which 
excel- is instructed unto the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man 


that is an householder, which bringeth forth out of his trea- 
HH2 
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sure things new and old.’! ‘God is in the midst of her’ 

seems to us to be plainly written across the pages of Church 

History. Nothing short of the divine life that is in her can 

account for her continuance when we reflect upon the abuses 

which have given her enemies such frequent occasion to 

blaspheme ; nothing but the indestructible life of God can 

explain why she has manifested a power of recovery from 
the shock of assaults which seemed to human eyes to carry 

all before them ; and nothing but the infinity of divine re- 

source can be given as a sufficient cause of the adaptability 

of the Church to meet and to satisfy the different ways in 

which the hunger of every age finds expression. It is be- 

cause the Church is the Bride of the Lamb, the Lamb’s wife, 
because she is one with Him ina bond of which the marriage 

bond is an earthly symbol, because she is filled with His life, 
given for her and to her, because she is endowed with the 
Gifts, especially with the Spirit of the living God, which the 
heavenly Bridegroom received from the Father for the very 
purpose of giving them to her, that she is able to satisfy men 
with true bread here in the wilderness of this world. If 
happiness consists in harmony with our surroundings then the 
Church of Christ possesses the secret of true happiness, for 
she has within her that perfect life which is ever adapting 
itself to the accomplishment of the best end for man, what- 
ever his circumstances at the moment may be. Being ina 
fallen world, but not of it, she delivers her message of com- 
plete and final truth in reliance upon the promise that she 
shall be guided into all the truth, and every one that is of the 
truth hears His voice, Whose she is, and Who speaks by her. 
She reaches forth her hand, in quiet and kindly strength, and 
claims everything that is true and good in this world, as 
belonging of right to her; and as returning in her to Him 
from Whom it came, Where she is present, like her Lord, 
she divides, she judges, between bad and good, between true 
and false. As He was a stone set for the fall and rising again 
of many in Israel, as He hung between the two thieves— 
‘Jesus in the midst’—as He is the savour of death unto 
death as well as the savour of life unto life, as He will sit 
as a Shepherd dividing His sheep from the goats, so is His 
Church. As He now is in glory drawing all men unto Him- 
self, so are we, the members of His mystical body, in this 
world. When He was on earth, tenderest among the sons of 
men, the sternest words that ever fell from human lips fell 
from Him He darkened the shadows by increasing the 
? St. Matt. xiii. 52. 
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light.. And in proportion as His Church is faithful to Him, 
there is a severe as well as a gentle aspect of her message. 
She will call chaff chaff, as well as occupy herself diligently 
in gathering wheat into the Lord’s barn. Conscious that the 
Desire of all nations has come to her, that she rejoices in His 
Name Immanuel, she faces without fear of the issue any dis- 
turbing shock from within, any assault of hostile forces from 
without, and knows that whatever problems may perplex 
mankind, whatever forms human cravings may assume, she 
has in her hand the key of the house of David to unlock 
them, the Bread which has come down from heaven to satisfy 
them. She knows, as one of her choicest children knew, that 
the restless heart of man can only find its perfect rest in God. 
It would be easy to furnish numerous illustrations of this 
adaptation of the Church from the centuries which mark her 
passage through the world. At the outset we are met by the 
splendid example of St. Paul. It is hardly necessary to 
enlarge upon his manifold gifts of adaptability. He has 
himself, under Divine inspiration, commented upon it: 


‘Unto the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews ; 
to them that are under the law, as under the law, that I might gain 
them that are under the law; to them that are without law, as 
without law, . . . that I might gain them that are without law. To 
the weak became I as weak, that I might gain the weak; I am made 
all things to all men, that I might by all means save some.’ ! 


Had the Apostle stopped here, there would have doubtless 
been those who would have used his words, or rather misused 
them, to show that he set small store by doctrinal truths 
when the pressing question was how to gain adherents to 
Christianity. He sacrificed, they would say, in one word, 
depth to breadth. Sympathy was not his servant but his 
master, and, in fact, ran away with him. Not so was the 
Apostle’s heart in its loyalty to Christ. In the very same 
chapter in which he tells us what the inward power was which 
made it possible for him so marvellously to adapt himself to 
every man, he also declares, in one of the supreme passages 
of his letters, that he cannot conceive of Christianity without 
the Resurrection—and the Resurrection, moreover, in the 
Apostolic plain sense of that term, and not in the empty 
sense of a nineteenth-century novel, or, as we must now add, 
of a twentieth-century Biblical dictionary. ‘ By the grace of 
God I am what I am’—and the Pauline signification of grace 
is also the Augustinian signification—but this very life of 


1 1 Cor. ix, 20-22. 
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God in the Apostle’s heart, a catholic capacity of love which 
made him yearn for all men, impelled him to take care to say 
what exactly he meant by the Gospel which he so desired to 
impart to them. 

‘If there be no resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not 
risen ; and if Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and 
your faith is also vain. Yea, and we are found false witnesses of 
God ; because we have testified of God that He raised up Christ ; 
whom He raised not up, if so be that the dead rise not. For if the 
dead rise not, then is not Christ raised ; and if Christ be not raised, 
your faith is vain; ye are yet in your sins. Then they also which 
are fallen asleep in Christ are perished. If in this life only we have 
hope in Christ, we are of all men most miserable.’ ! 


But with this entire loyalty to dogmatic Christianity, to the 
Christianity which is at once—do let us ever remember it— 
that of the four Gospels and of the Nicene Creed, to the 
Incarnation, the Atonement, the Resurrection, the Ascension, 
the Sacramentally sustained Church, of a supernatural Christ, 
how ready was the Apostle to adapt himself to the special 
needs of those with whom he had to deal! He laid himself 
and all that he had at the feet of his crucified and risen 
Master. He used his double education, his Hebrew training 
under Gamaliel, and his Greek training at the university of 
Tarsus, first this, and then that, and then again both together, 
as the occasion required. Now he dwelt upon his position 
as a Pharisee, and now upon the freedom of his Roman 
citizenship ; at one time he adapted his speech to the Jews 
in the Pisidian Antioch, at another to the Gentiles of Lystra, 
and at another to the peculiar audience of Athens. He had 
one way of dealing with Lydia, another with the Pythian 
slave-girl, and another with the Roman gaoler. He spoke to 
the Jews on the stairs as if that was the kind of speech for 
which he was best qualified, but then again when he spoke 
before Agrippa, or when he made Felix tremble, he was just 
as much at home in the use of the right argument. Whether 
he was writing upon the theme of the Advent to the Jews 
proper, or upon the relation between the law and the Gospel 
to the Judaizing Christians who impugned his Apostolic 
authority, or upon great Christological themes in the face of 
Asiatic eccentricities of belief, or upon the doctrine of the 
Christian ministry when the early signs of the Gnostic storm 
had begun to cloud the Christian sky, he exercised this gift 
of adapting the old truth to the new need. And the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is certainly Pauline, as in other points so in 


1 1 Cor. xv. 10, 13-19. 
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this, that the writer employed just the very argument about 
the stability of the city of God which was most likely to 
steady the Hebrew Christians when they saw the shaking of 
Jerusalem, so soon to be removed. If St. Paul’s power of 
adaptation was greater in degree and more varied in employ- 
ment than St. John’s, it can hardly be called different in kind. 
For St. John’s Epistles, and the emphasis which is laid in his 
Gospel on the true humanity as on the deity of Christ, are 
peculiarly adapted to the close of the Apostolic age. As a 
writer in ‘the last time,’ who felt, in the presence of the 
eternal Incarnate Word, that this world was passing away, 
St. John struck exactly the note which a Christian needs to 
hear when he asks ‘ What then must be my relation to the 
material world round about me?’ He points us to the 
answer which Dr. Westcott has traced in his essay on the 
relation of Christianity to Art, and which he expresses in his 
summary : 


‘It is enough to have shown that Christian Art is a necessary 
expression of the Christian Faith; that the early antagonism of 
Christianity to ancient Art was an antagonism to the idolatry, the 
limited earthliness, of which it was the most complete expression ; 
that from the first beginnings of the Faith there were strivings after 
an Art which should interpret nature and life as a revelation of God ; 
leading the student through the most patient and reverent regard of 
phenomena to the contemplation of the eternal ; that the consecra- 
tion of Art, involved in the facts of the Christian Creed, limits the 
artist only in the sense that a clear exhibition of the ideal saves the 
beholder from following wayward and selfish fancies.’ ! 


In St. Paul and St. John alike, then, the Gospel message 
which the Church delivered by them was so framed and ex- 
pressed that it gave to men just that guidance and light from 
heaven, just that relief and support, just that uplifting and 
sustaining energy which they needed, and which satisfied 
them by its supernatural power, exactly adapted to their 
peculiar want at the moment, because it was really bestowed 
by Him who made man, and knew what was in man. But 
as the Church was in Apostolic times, so has she ever re- 
mained. When the great wave of Gnosticism surged up 
against the Church, when men were perplexed by one form 
of it after another, Syrian, Asiatic, Egyptian, when the Church 
had not as yet enshrined her Creed in self-defence within the 
barriers of dogmatic formulas, when she had to meet the 
general statement underlying all Gnostic variations that 
matter is in itself evil, and to find a conclusive answer to the 


1 Westcott, Epistles of St. John, p. 374. 
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manifold erroneous deductions that were drawn from the 
master error—that matter was not created by the good Gad, 
that the God of the Old Testament could not be the Father 
of Christ, that the Incarnation was unworthy of the good 
God, and what not—how capable did the Church show her- 
self, or rather how capable did she find the Gospel which had 
been committed to her keeping to be, in dispelling error by 
the clear light of God’s truth, and in showing men the way 
that they should walk in! Incidentally, how impossible it is 
to suppose that St. Ignatius and St. Irenzeus would have been 
able to fight successfully against the errors of their day, and 
to fill their disciples with encouragement and strength, if they 
had in any way fallen short of the full doctrines of the Incar- 
nation, or of the Church, or the ministry, or the Sacraments, 
as they have been historically understood and handed down 
to us, and—thanks to Tractarian teachers—preserved un- 
impaired in the English Church. The main point that we 
desire to make, however, is that the Church, beset by persecu- 
tion from without, and taken unawares by this great peril of 
Gnosticism, which poured from without into the approaches 
of the very citadel of Christianity, by virtue of the divine life 
that was in her was able to adapt herself to the circumstances, 
and to continue to provide a home for the souls of men. To 
the wisdom, the Gnosis of this world, she was able to add the 
better, fuller knowledge, the Epignosis of the Christian Faith, 
of the world to come. 

The same power of adaptation was shown when persecu- 
tion ceased. The great period of the Ecumenical Councils, 
the age of the Fathers, the time of Christological controversy, 
how full it is, historically, doctrinally, biographically, of the 
resourcefulness of the Church, the immense reserve of strength, 
the capacity for new expression of old truth, stores of grace 
always ready for the benediction of fresh forms of character! 
It is not merely that ‘when Israel is in the brick-kilns then 
comes Moses,’ that God raised up men in the Church to 
deliver her in her time of need—though to be sure a host of 
names has to be added to such signal examples as St. Athana- 
sius, St. Cyril, and St. Augustine. It is that there was a 
perpetual manifestation of divine wisdom from within the 
Church, recurring again and again, like the unfailing waves 
of the sea rolling up upon the shore, wisdom which carried 
men safely through all sorts of dangers in spite of their own 
failings, mistakes, and sometimes worse, wisdom which stood 
in marked‘contrast to human frailty, and impressed thought- 
ful men with a sense of heavenly protection, and lifted up 
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their hearts to the Glorified Head of the Church, and reminded 
them of the words ‘upon this Rock’ and ‘the gates of hell 
shall not prevail, and ‘when He the Spirit of truth shall 
come, He shall guide you into all the truth.’ For instance, 
we are filled with a sense of strength when we trace the 
golden thread of the Nicene Creed through the tangled maze 
of successive Arian and Semi-Arian formulas. Again and 
again when Arianism offers its attractions to rationalizing 
and semi-pagan minds we see the Nicene Creed winning its 
way in men’s hearts by the full, calm statement of the truth, 
by its Gospel teaching unmistakable in the long run, and set 
going by the ever patient and fairly balanced explanations of 
St. Athanasius. It was a statement of the truth which 
adapted itself to the wants of men in a way that was not 
approached by any one of the numerous creeds that were 
proposed in its place. Again, how exactly suited to the 
needs of the time was the Gospel message as it expressed 
itself in the utterances of St. John Chrysostom, John with the 
mouth of gold, at Antioch and at Constantinople, not to speak 
of the silent eloquence of his last agonizing journey, and of 
the sermon of his death on the Comana road! It is impos- 
sible to read the story of his life, either in the elaborate mono- 
graph of Dean Stephens, or in the skilful summary of his 
episcopate in Dr. Bright’s Lessons from the Lives of Three 
Great Fathers, without learning that in him the Church 
delivered a peculiar message to his age and generation, which 
was full of peace and strength, exactly according to its need. 
And once again, if we may mention one name more, a name 
that must come second to St. Paul’s in a list of Christian 
versatility, what an example of adaptation is afforded by the 
‘imperial’ influence of St. Augustine, the Doctor of Grace, 
whether we reflect upon the lessons of the story of his Confes- 
sions and his conversion, or upon his personal love of God, or 
upon his work for the Church against Manicheism, Donatism, 
and Pelagianism (not to say against Arianism) ; or in his great 
message to the Church in the ‘City of God, a message of 
comfort at the time of the tremendous upheaval caused by 
the fall of Rome, which is a parallel in Church history to the 
message which we have already noticed in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews in view of the fall of Jerusalem ! 

The invasion of Rome naturally suggests the illustrations 
of adaptation provided by the ‘influences of Christianity 
upon national character.’ As Dean Church has shown in 
three singularly beautiful lectures on this subject, Christianity 
has had its own special message for the Greek, the Latin, and 
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the Teuton races. Few who have read this valuable section 
of The Gifts of Civilization—a book which would supply 
many varied illustrations of our present point—will have 
forgotten how the Dean described what he modestly called 
‘some influences’ which worked so fruitfully when Christianity 
came into contact with these races, and which showed that 
Christianity was as capable of influencing one of them as 
another. In fact, we reflect that the soul of man is naturally 
disposed to Christianity, when the Dean tells us that the 
Christian religion tempered the fickleness of the Greek 
by giving him a new idea of stability, that it consolidated the 
Greek spirit of brotherhood, and made the Greek race a race 
of hope ; or, again, among the Latin races that Christianity 
gave a different place to the affections, and made them 
prominent by insisting on such words as love and joy and 
peace, that it gave play to the imaginative faculties of the 
Latin races by speaking about the real character of sin, the 
sacrifice of the Son of God, and the new brotherhood of the 
Christian society—points which are made very clear by 
contrasting the Znezd of Virgil with the Divina Commedia 
of Dante, and the Zhoughts of Marcus Aurelius with the 
Confessions of St. Augustine; and then, again, among the 
Teutonic races, who were affected by Christianity when they 
were rising to the full tide of their prosperity, that Christian 
guidance and strength helped them to form the virtues which 
were specially connected with truth, manliness, law, and 
purity. It would be possible to find many more illustrations 
from the lives of missionaries in the Wonumenta Germanie 
Historica of Pertz, which contains so much valuable material 
for the study of the conversion of the Northern races, and, of 
course, from other missionary records, But we must pass by 
these in order to allude to what we may be pardoned for 
thinking a very remarkable instance of the power of Chris- 
tianity to meet the needs of new races under new conditions. 
We mean the history of the Anglo-Saxon conversion, and the 
stream of the beneficent influence of Christianity upon our 
own national history since St. Augustine first planted it 
among us. The materials are so abundant that we may well 
feel ourselves embarrassed by our riches, not knowing 
whither we may turn. But, at all events, the testimony is as 
harmonious as it is varied. Whether we go to Bede himself, 
or to the notes upon him which have been so industriously 
collected by Dr. Bright and Mr. Plummer, or to Bishop 
Stubbs’s Constitutional History of England, or to Dean Church’s 
reference to the Anglo-Saxon conversion in The Beginning of 
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the Middle Ages, we find that Christianity, instead of being 
baffled by insular conditions, very readily made its new home 
in the hearts of the English. 


‘The Conversion is among the magnalia Dei. Its records, more- 
over, abound in illustrations of a Divine discipline administered 
through reverses and disappointments, through seemingly premature 
deaths, and seemingly fruitless labours; and then, again, of an 
excellency of power put forth in ways unexpected, when need was 
sorest and hearts were like to fail. It is this which gives to the 
whole period so pathetic and solemn a charm for the Christian 
student. He feels that the years of the Conversion were empha- 
tically years of the Right Hand.’! 


The use of the old heathen temples of the Saxons for 
Christian worship is an instance of the way in which Chris- 
tianity raised what she found to better and nobler uses, for 
which the beginning of miracles in Cana of Galilee afforded a 
divine precedent, and without entering into details in later 
English history, in Danish, Norman, Plantagenet, Tudor, 
Stuart, and even Hanoverian times, we may say that the 
English Church has influenced the nation according to this 
beginning. She has wonderfully adapted herself to the 
changes in the life of the people. She has sanctified and 
blessed all that was best in English life. She has acted upon the 
words of the Ze Deum, in her religious influence: ‘ Govern them, 
and lift them up for ever. She has not stood aside in the 
movement of national life. She has marched forward in the 
expansion of the empire, not in the wake of the nation, but at 
the head of it. The Lambeth Conferences have acted the 
part of a pioneer in the promotion of Imperial unity, as 
Theodore’s Council of Hertford in early times was the pre- 
cursor of national parliaments. The Church has led the 
people, and led them for their great and, we trust, lasting 
good, not only in strictly religious affairs, but in educational, 
social, industrial matters. If our readers have followed us to 
this point they will readily understand why we have made 
this survey of the Church’s work. It is to show that the 
Church is quite true to her past in taking the lead in a social 
and democratic age. Her message is as fitted to this as to 
any other age, and she is as ready to deliver it. She will 
take up a book on Socialism and Democracy, and claim in it 
all that is true as her own. She will not only admit it, but 
she will insist on it ; and at the same time she will place it in 
its true place, in due relation to other parts of truth, so that it 
(ed. paeala Chapters oy Early English Church History, pp. 482-3 
ed. 3). 
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may not be distorted by isolation, but may have its honour. 
able position in the whole counsel of God. It is in that spirit 
that we approach such a book as Democracy versus Socialism. 
Christianity as the religion of a living God who loves man- 
kind recognizes that every member of the Church has a right 
to all that the Church can give, and that all the members 
have duties towards the whole body of the faithful. In the 
full recognition of these rights and duties the Church includes 
within herself all that is true in democratic and social ideas, 
and desires to hold these ideas in due balance and proportion, 
She is not at all stepping outside her province in considering a 
book of this kind, for it is part of her message to honour all 
men and to love the brotherhood. Each of these duties has 
its recognition in the phrase ‘Our Father.’ 

Democracy versus Socialism is ‘gratefully dedicated’ to 
the memory of Henry George, who is described as ‘ prophet 
and martyr of a new and higher faith. The author is of 
opinion that such a movement as Socialism cannot be suc- 
cessfully met merely by demonstrating the impracticability of 
its remedies, because it draws its vitality from the poverty 
and haunting sense of injustice of its rank and file, and from 
the moral elevation and unselfish pity of its leaders. Its 
advocates will naturally be deaf to merely negative criticism, 
because they revolt against the injustice of existing social 
arrangements and the evils which result from them, and would 
rather fail in their efforts to abolish them than ignobly 
acquiesce in them. This seems to our author to explain why 
the progress of Socialism has not been much retarded by 
expositions of the impracticability of its industrial proposals. 
They may be necessary and beneficial—he thinks them to be 
so—but they do not touch the heart of the matter, or probe 
the Socialist creed to its bottom by showing that it is based 
on an insufficient and faulty analysis of the causes of social 
injustice. They disregard the legitimacy of the social revolt 
which has taken the form of Socialism, and they fail to 
suggest any alternative method for the removal of the evils 
which have provoked it. Our author hopes that he may 
achieve greater success by acting upon these considerations, 
and he has endeavoured to deal with Socialism as a whole, 
not merely with its industrial proposals, but with its economic 
and ethical conceptions. The book is divided into five parts. 
In the first an analysis is given of the teaching embodied in 
Socialism, its chief principles and conceptions, and the 
changes in social arrangements which would result from their 
application. In the second and third parts the author 
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devotes himself to an exposure of the erroneous nature of the 
economic and ethical conceptions of Socialism, and exhibits 
what he regards as the true principles of social economy and 
ethics. The fourth part is occupied with the industrial and 
distributive proposals of Socialism and their consequences ; 
and, lastly, the social reforms which the author’s principles 
require for the establishment of social justice are described 
and defended. 

Socialism, stripped of its earlier revolutionary and utopian 
theories, and considered as a constitutional system, seeks, 
according to the Fabian Essays, ‘the common holding of the 
means of production and exchange’ for the equal benefit of 
all. The social conditions of the period through which we 
are passing are sufficiently grave to suggest many anxious 
questions, even to optimistic observers, and Socialism offers a 
plausible answer to these questions. Those who are dis- 
satisfied easily understand the remedy which it proposes for 
the social and industrial evils which seem to them so unjust. 
The half-educated, without any great mental exertion, are 
attracted, not to say captivated, by its simplicity, which, if 
superficial, is at least harmonious. Those whose emotions 
are deeply stirred by the problems which weigh down the 
lives of so many of their fellow-men are excited, if not satisfied, 
by its appeals to the highest principles of ethics and to the 
feeling of human brotherhood. Many men of marked ability, 
who feel that something must be done, turn towards Socialism 
because it makes a claim of scientific completeness and 
evolutionary succession. Max Hirsch sees all this, and 
frankly admits so far that Socialism has its obvious attractions. 
But he submits its economic, ethical, and political conceptions, 
its industrial and distributive proposals, the modifications of 
family relations which it involves, and its claim to be 
scientific to a very searching analysis, and when he has con- 
ducted his examination—which is step by step a most in- 
teresting investigation—he gives a comprehensive definition 
of Socialism as follows : 


‘Socialism is an empiric system of organization of social life, 
based on certain ethical and economic conceptions. Its ethical 
conceptions consist generally of the denial of individual natural 
rights and the assertion of the omnipotence of the State ; specially, of 
the denial of the right of the individual to the possession of the pro- 
ducts of his labour, and the assertion of the right of the State to the 
possession of the products of the labour of all individuals. 

‘Its economic conceptions are, that competition and private pro- 
perty in land and capital, and the consequent exaction of rent, 
interest and profit, #.¢. surplus value, by private persons, are social evils, 
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responsible for the material and mental destitution of vast masses of 
the people. 

‘On these conceptions are based its industrial, distributive, and 
political proposals. They are: The gradual abolition of private 
property in and private control of the instruments and materials of 
production, land, transportation, trade, loan-capital, and public debts ; 
such abolition to take place without compensation, or through partial 
compensation only, of present proprietors as a whole. For these 
private rights it would substitute the collective ownership and manage- 
ment by the community, acting through local and central govern- 
mental bodies, of the instruments and materials of production, land, 
transportation, trade, and loans, continuing private property in and 
private control of all consumption-goods awarded to individuals as 
their share of the products of the national industry. 

‘The only arrangement possible under Socialism, for awarding to 
individuals a share in the products of the national industries, is to 
allot to each an equal share, measured by value, in that part of the 
national income which remains, after due deduction has been made 
for the replacement and extension of national capital. The only 
possible standard of value, labour-time, would however lead to in- 
equality in the share of the national income obtained by each, and 
must, therefore, be supplemented or superseded by the arbitrary 
determination of the value of all products by State officials. 

‘ The political proposals of Socialism are: equal political rights 
for all adult individuals of both sexes ; extension of the powers and 
functions of local government bodies, and international control of 
international production and trade. 

‘These proposals entail certain consequential changes in social 
organization. 

‘The management by the State of all production and trade in- 
volves a numerous graduated body of officials for the control of the 
individuals employed, and the determination of the kinds, qualities, 
and quantities of goods to be produced. These officials must 
determine the occupation and place of employment of all individuals 
of both sexes. 

‘The distributive proposal involves some system of compulsion 
to honestly assist in the production of the national income, or to 
render other service to the community ; as also the control of all 
literary, journalistic, artistic, and scientific production, and the 
selection of those who shall engage in such production. It also in- 
volves the following changes in the constitution of the family :— 
Economic independence of women ; abandonment of separate family 
homes ; early separation of children and parents, and transference of 
the former to the care of the State’ (pp. 54-5). 

There is obviously much here which calls for comment 
and excites opposition, much that seems to upset the provi- 
dential arrangements of mankind, and to remove some of 
the relations which call forth all that is best in man. But 
we will restrain our own desire to criticize in order that we 
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may place before the reader Max Hirsch’s treatment of the 
subject. The second part of the work deals with Economics,! 
and begins, as any examination of a politico-economic theory 
must, with an investigation into the conception of value. 
Although the Fabian Socialists repudiate Marx’s theory of 
value, yet the vast majority of Socialists still generally accept 
it, and some of those who reject the theory itself seem ready 
enough to accept deductions drawn from it. According to 
Marx, ‘that which determines the magnitude of the value of 
any article is the amount of the labour (labour-time) socially 
necessary for its production. Max Hirsch takes Marx’s 
explanations of terms to pieces and exposes the contradic- 
tions of the theory, both with regard to goods and labour. 
‘Whether the Marxian theory of value is examined with 
regard to the congruity of its various parts, or whether it is 
examined with regard to its congruity with the phenomena of 
value which it is intended to relate and explain, the result is 
the same. Both methods show it to be a hypothesis ill- 
considered and untenable’ (p.67). But, as Mr. Sidney Webb 
has said, English Socialists are not blind worshippers of 
Marx. They have at hand another theory of value, in the 
quantitative theory of Professor Jevons, as developed and 
extended by the Austrian economists. According to this 
theory commodities possess value because they are useful, 
and the degree of utility varies with the quantity of com- 
modity, and ultimately decreases as that quantity increases. 
This somewhat limited view of the phenomena of value has 
been extended, and is stated in its enlarged form, in Professor 
von Bohm-Bawerk’s work on The Positive Theory of Capital. 
Max Hirsch gives a much condensed, but nevertheless read- 
able, summary of the Professor’s exposition (p. 70), and he 
urges that ‘the active cause of all economic actions is con- 
sumption, the satisfaction of human desires, the well-being of 
man’ (p. 76). Proceeding to a discussion upon the origin 
and nature of capital, Max Hirsch points out that Socialism 
always rails against Capital, but rarely attempts to define it, 
or to determine its nature and functions. After pointing out 
the absurdities and contradictions which are involved in such 
Socialistic attempts at definitions as have been made by Marx 
and others, Max Hirsch gives us his own definition of Capital : 

1 We are surprised to see that Max Hirsch does not refer in his 
Index to Professor Marshall’s Elements of Economics. As our readers 
probably know, there is a useful abridgment of the first volume of that 
work for junior students in Elements of Economics of Industry (Mac- 


millan). We should also like to recommend Mr. Richmond’s excellent 
and practical treatment of Christian Economics (Rivingtons). 
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‘It consists of all those forms of wealth which are produced, 
not for the direct satisfaction of the desires of the producer, but 
for their indirect satisfaction, through the assistance which they 
render in the satisfaction of desire, either as material, instruments, 
or final product ; till when the productive process is completed by 
delivery of the final product to its ultimate consumer, this final 
product loses the special character of Capital and becomes simply 
Wealth. Capital is thus seen to consist of labour-products, and it 
must be obvious that to press under the same description privileges, 
rights, and possessions which are not the produce of labour, because 
their possession entails some consequences akin to those which arise 
from the possession of capital, is as misleading as to class canaries 
amongst herbivora because they like to nibble lettuce leaves’ 


(pp. 86-7). 


Upon this follows a discussion about the origin and 
nature of spurious capital and spurious interest, debts and 
monopolies, and a comparison of real with spurious capital. 
A short chapter is all that is required to show that Marx’s 
theory of surplus value is disproved by the disproval of his 
theory of value, but Max Hirsch gives some further examples 
of surplus value by way of slaying the slain. The remainder 
of the economical treatment of the subject, which we briefly 
summarize, is occupied with the questions of land and rent, 
the theory of interest, the wages of labour, the component 
parts of surplus value and competition. We are far from 
denying the importance of these matters, and certainly Max 
Hirsch discusses them in a very clear and interesting manner. 
But we are anxious to pass on to the third part of the work, 
in which the Ethics of Socialism are discussed. The position 
which has to be examined is described by the following 
assumptions : 


‘ That it is the duty of the State, acting through a majority of adult 
citizens, to secure the greatest possible sum of general happiness. 

‘That this greatest sum of general happiness can be secured by 
empirical considerations of the sequences, proximate and remote, of 
any governmental act. 

‘That there exists no general law, deducible from the nature of 
men and of their environment, by which the influence of govern- 
mental acts on the sum of general happiness can be measured’ 


(p. 179). 


Max Hirsch first shows that Socialists have not apparently 
considered all that is involved in the denial of the inherent 
natural rights of the individual. He pleads for the recogni- 
tion of those rights in the name of justice, that each man 
may have equal opportunities with all others for the achieve- 
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ment of his own happiness, and he supports his contention 
by a further appeal to the history of human law. 


‘Law, till comparatively recent times, is not made by any 
legislative authority. Originating in customs, the result of experience 
confirmed by the actual or supposed commands of ancestors, its sole 
authority, for a long time, is its antiquity or supposed antiquity. 
Even when, at last, law is recorded and loses its previous flexibility, 
alterations of previous laws as well as new laws, required by social 
necessities, are not imposed by the State. They develop and grow, 
and when general approbation has been given to them, they are 
finally declared by various authorities, the last comer among which 
is the State. Finally, there arises the questionable notion that the 
State can make laws instead of merely declaring what the law is. It 
is clear, therefore, that during by far the greater part of our era the 
State made no laws, and that the human nights recognized during 
this period and transmitted to the present time were not and are not 
granted by the State or any governing authority, and that therefore 
they are natural rights’ (p. 206). 


It is not necessary to go into the whole subject of 
‘natural rights,’ for, says Max Hirsch, ‘neither Socialism nor 
any instructed Individualism denies the right to free speech 
and publication, free thought and worship; the right of 
marriage, or the equal political rights of all adults of both 
sexes.’ But thereare other natural rights which are either denied 
or at any rate not so fully understood either in their extension 
or limitation, and these our author seems impelled to con- 
sider. This is done in the remaining chapters of this part 
of the book, on the ethics of distribution, the right to the 
use of the earth, the ethics of property, the right of free 
industry and Individualism. The two systems of Individual- 
ism and Socialism are contrasted as follows :— 


‘Socialism, denying the existence of individual, natural rights, 
seeks to reconstruct society in a direction opposite to its past evolu- 
tion ; to make the individual absolutely subservient to the State ; to 
deprive him of his equal right with all others of exercising his 
industrial faculties as he will, and to compel him to exercise them 
in such manner, time, and place as he is directed ; to annul his right 
to benefit by his own beneficial acts ; and to allot him a reward 
bearing no reference to the service rendered by him. 

‘Individualism, affirming the existence of equal, natural, indi- 
vidual rights, seeks the further evolution of society in the direction of 
its past evolution until society shall have become fully subservient 
to the welfare of the individuals composing it ; seeking to attain 
such general welfare through the removal of the remaining infrac- 
tions of the natural and equal rights of all individuals—“ the 
freedom of each to exercise all his faculties as he wills, provided he 
infringes not the equal freedom of any other” ; the right of each to 
VOL, LIL—NO. CIV, II 
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the fullest opportunities for the exercise of his faculties, limited only 
by the equal right of all others ; and the unlimited right of each to 
benefit by his own beneficial acts, reward being proportioned to 
service rendered’ (p. 253). 


The fourth part of the work is called ‘The Outcome of 
Socialism.’ Here Max Hirsch has chapters on the unconscious 
growth of social structures, the unconscious discharge of social 
functions, and the industrial organization of the Socialist 
State. He traces the outcome of Socialism in the regions of 
politics, industry, family life, and ethics, and perhaps the 
logical outcome of the system in the region of family life is 
the most striking section of this part, and the section which 
best deserves anxious, thoughtful study. The section leaves 
a gloomy impression on the mind, but, lest the picture should 
seem to be unjust to Socialism, Max Hirsch gives quotations 
from what he calls ‘the interminable mass available. We 
are glad to see, however, that he remembers that many 
Socialists are much better than the logical issues of their 
system would lead us to suppose. ‘The great majority of 
Socialists may be and probably are out of sympathy with 
these aims, and ignorant of the goal to which Socialism leads’ 
(p. 335). The logical outcome of Socialist ethics presents us 
with a lurid picture :— 

‘The members of the socialized State, becoming mentally and 
morally adapted to this State, become unadapted for any other. 
Instead of honesty, truthfulness, chastity, unselfishness, a high sense 
of justice and of independence, being regarded as the highest attri- 
butes, implicit obedience, faith in and submission to authority, must 
come to be regarded as supreme virtues ; and injustice, unchastity, 
selfishness, untruthfulness, and dishonesty will provoke no censure 
and no repulsion. Instead of gradually rising to a higher moral 
state, mankind would fall back to the low level of ethical perceptions 
from which it has been rescued by the painful experience, the suffer- 
ing and martyrdom of untold ages’ (p. 342). 


Up to this point Max Hirsch has conducted what is largely 
a negative argument. On his showing Socialism affords no 
true remedy for social injustice. When he asks what causes 
injustice in the distribution of wealth, he finds an answer in 
the legislative creation of private monopolies, especially of 
the monopoly of land. It is in discussing the removal of this 
cause, by the termination of all monopolies which owe their 
origin to special laws, that the exposition of the Single Tax 
doctrine comes into the work. Before entering upon it, our 
author’ gives a very convenient summary of the conclusions 
which he has reached (pp. 346-8), and examines some of the 
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principal objections which have been brought against them. 
The chapter on ‘the method of reform’ is a careful statement 
upon the subject of Henry George’s Single Tax method, 
which consists of ‘the gradual appropriation of the rent of 
land and of natural monopolies, and the similarly gradual 
removal of all other taxation and charges for the use of equal 
natural and social opportunities’ (p. 379). In the concluding 
portion of his work Max Hirsch discusses the ethics of com- 
pensation, the sufficiency of the proposed reform, and the 
objections of Mr. Edward Atkinson and Professor Walker. 
Finally, some extracts are given from Socialist works to con- 
firm our author’s view. We should add that some useful 
statistics are included in the appendices on annual rent- 
values of land and revenues derived from taxation in the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and Victoria, on the 
estimated contribution of capitalists and the working popu- 
lation respectively to taxation in the United Kingdom ; and 
an article on Trusts, originally printed in Chicago, is con- 
sidered to be of sufficient importance to be reproduced here. 

At a time when the social welfare of the people is in- 
creasingly occupying the attention of Churchmen, this book 
will discharge a useful function if it checks too hasty an 
acceptance of the specious theories of Socialism on the part 
of enthusiastic spirits. We shall all do well to remember that 
what truths are embedded in Individualism and in Socialism 
respectively—the dignity of every man created in God’s 
image, and the mutual duties which all share in the family of 
God—find their full scope and their just balance in the Church 
of Christ, which is the pillar and ground of the truth. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. By Professor ALLEN. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. In Two Volumes. (London : 
Macmillan and Co., 1900.) 


EXxcEssIvE love for something large ought for once to be satisfied in 
these enormous volumes. The first volume is much too big, and 
consists of more than 600 pages, but the second is bulkier still, and 
contains nearly tooo pages. Under the influence of intense 
admiration, Professor Allen expands his narrative as he proceeds in 
terms of growing and glowing eulogy, and it is not likely that he will 
admit that he has given us too much of his work. Moreover, 
wherever Phillips Brooks went, and in proportion as he became really 
known, on both sides of the Atlantic he won enthusiastic affection 
112 
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from many of the best hearts ; and there is no small section of the 
reading public which will be ready to declare that we cannot have too 
much of sucha good thing. But it is our duty in reviewing such a work 
to endeavour to exercise the faculty of judgment, and to form a just 
estimate of the due proportion of things, apart from the warm 
emotions of personal friendship. A work of this size in biographical 
literature can very rarely be justified. Whether it is justified ina 
particular case must of course be left to the judgment of the general 
reading public in the first instance, and finally of posterity, if that 
remote court of appeal ever has to deal with the book atall. We 
start with the natural presumption that it is not probably justifiable. 
In the present case we may confess that we turned to these volumes 
with the supposition that they would prove to be at least of sufficient 
importance for a biographical article upon them. But we have 
deliberately come to the conclusion that our review must more justly 
be cast into the form of a Short Notice. What the biography really 
gives us is the account, all too voluminous, of a man of extraordinary 
natural gifts, with abundant traits of manliness and moral health, 
a man of excellent parts as an American citizen, richly endowed 
with the cardinal virtues that always win the approbation of man- 
kind, and possessed of an unusual power of pouring forth torrents of 
rapid eloquence ; but not a theologian, greater as a citizen than as a 
clergyman, impressing us more by his natural force of character than 
by his spiritual insight into the treasures of grace, notable as a man, 
but of very little account as a bishop, and a man who regarded a 
clergyman more as a speaker for righteousness than a steward of 
divine mysteries. His early life, his ministry at Philadelphia and at 
Boston, and the short term of his episcopate undoubtedly deserve 
commemoration, and if Professor Allen had curtailed his materials 
and his extravagant eulogy, he might indeed have disappointed im- 
moderate admirers, but he would probably have diffused wider 
respect for the subject of his work. 

If we could grant that a right measure had been taken of the size 
which the biography demanded, we should certainly add that the 
execution of the plan is worthy of much praise ; and if we think that 
the illustrations are too numerous, we can at least say that they are 
very good of their kind, and that the form and type of the whole work is 
excellent. The portraits and illustrations include a group of ancestors, 
his parents, his brother Arthur, his friend Dr. Vinton, the theological 
seminary at Alexandria in Virginia, his churches, his houses, his study, 
facsimiles of his letters and his sermons, and himself at various ages, 
at eighteen, twenty-two, twenty-six, twenty-seven, thirty-nine, forty- 
nine, fifty (four different portraits), fifty-five, and fifty-six. In taking 
up the task from which the Rev. Arthur Brooks was removed by 
death, Professor Allen says that he soon became convinced that he 
was dealing with a character which was singularly complex despite 
its simplicity, and a career of epochs and development. He has not 
erred in giving by comparison a large space to the ‘ formative ’ years, 
for few men can be understood without a study of that part of their 
life. The Philadelphia period assumes also a certain importance 
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because it embraced the time of the Civil War, on which Mr. Brooks 
of course spoke, or which in Professor Allen’s way of description 
‘called forth a manifestation of power such as his later years never 
surpassed.’ The Boston life, complete in itself, occupies the whole 
of the second volume. The episcopate, about which there is really 
very little to be said, is described in the final chapter of the work. 
Professor Allen admits that he has laboured under an embarrassment 
of wealth in the materials placed at his disposal, but it seems to us 
that a man of average powers of compression might have produced a 
very fair and readable short biography of Mr. Brooks as a robust 
specimen of Christianity, who could speak well and in a straight- 
forward way, whose lectures on preaching (if we look at a clergyman 
only as a preacher) are as good as any that have been published, 
whose sermons read very well in print, whose form of uttering 
Christian precept was so connected with clear instruction on Christian 
dogma that he was nearly equally acceptable to all sorts of professing 
Christians, and who by reason of this kind of popularity happened 
to be chosen at the close of his life to step up to the Episcopate. 
It would be a signal condemnation of Professor Allen’s labours if 
we could not pick out a large number of interesting passages from 
the biography, and a reflection upon Mr. Brooks himself if there 
was not much worth reading in his life when he visited such unique 
places as Niagara, or when he travelled in England and on the 
continent of Europe, and when he met and corresponded with a 
host of interesting people and lived in such times as were filled 
with the excitement of the Civil War, the assassination of Lincoln, 
and agitations upon slavery and negro suffrage. But we could not 
pick out any one action of his life which clearly puts him among 
the great men of his generation ; we do not say among English- 
speaking people, but even among his own countrymen. Physically 
he was a big man, who could, as Professor Allen joyfully tells us, 
light his cigar at a street lamp, and intellectually and theologically 
he acquired a great reputation for largeness and breadth of view, so 
much so as to be more than suspected of unorthodox belief by 
many members of his own communion, and welcomed as a kindred 
spirit by some members of many curiously diverse sects. But, as 
we have often had occasion to observe in other cases, this broad 
sympathy stopped short in the direction of those principles which 
this Review exists for the purpose of defending. Mr. Brooks appa- 
rently did not understand, .nor make an effort to understand, what 
may be roughly described as the High Church position : 

‘He seems . . . to have been annoyed with a circular which he had 
received, giving a list of daily services in Emmanuel Church, Boston, 
under the rectorship of Rev. F. D. Huntington. It was a sign of 
coming changes in the Episcopal Church, which he did not wholly 
welcome. “We don’t undertake anything like that,” he says in reply ; 
“only a Wednesday evening and a Friday afternoon service”’ (i. 526). 


We do not forget, as we make this extract, how miserably small 
the number of parish churches in England still is, in which the two 
daily offices are said, and how few are the clergymen, to say nothing 
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of the lay folk, who seem to realize that the public daily prayers 
are the way in which the parish in its corporate capacity takes part 
in the worship which is daily offered up to God by the Holy Church 
throughout all the world. And further, we sorrowfully remember 
that in few of the churches where a daily Celebration of the Holy 
Communion is possible—for example, in our cathedrals—is provision 
made for this daily memorial of the sacrifice of the death of Christ. 
But when Mr. Brooks is apotheosized by Professor Allen as beatified 
breadth we may expect him to make allowances for our belief about 
these things, and to show some sign that he understands, if he does 
not adopt, our point of view. A High Church bishop, who has 
been a champion of the Catholic Faith in its struggle with the 
ancient religions of the East, seems to Mr. Brooks to be ‘a ritualist 
of very narrow sort’ (ii. 398). Of what other class of men than of 
High Churchmen would he have so unfairly spoken as to lump 
them all together and say ‘ What they lack is a sense of humour’? 
(ii. 773). We may at least gather from this that Mr. Brooks never 
relished the exquisite passages in Law’s Letters to Bishop Hoadly, 
and that when he was féted at Oxford by Professor Jowett he was 
not suffered to sit next to Dr. Liddon at dinner, or to attend one 
of Dr. Bright’s undergraduate parties, or to hear Mr. Noel catechize 
his children, or to see Canon Scott-Holland and listen to his 
inimitable speeches. He takes the modern and popular view of the 


Athanasian Creed, rather than the view which is balanced by a | 


knowledge, of its historical setting, and the priceless value of its 
clear protective language—in a word the view of the natural man, 
rather than the man who knows that the deep things of God must 
be spiritually discerned. To him this anthem of the blest tears to 
pieces ‘hundreds of clerical consciences’ (ii. 433), and is to be 
reckoned along with the Establishment and the immense overwork 
of the clergy in externalities (he says that he means especially—shade 
-of Butler of Wantage !—the care of schools) among the three things 
that hamper the mental activity and free thought of the working 
English clergy (ii. 437). We must express summarily the result at 
which we have arrived about Mr. Brooks’s Christology, a point upon 
which Professor Allen provides abundant materials. We believe 
that he held quite clearly in his own mind that our Lord Jesus 
Christ was true God in the sense of St. Thomas, St. John, and 
St. Paul, as understood in the three Creeds, but he so rarely made 
his dogmatic position clear to others that he was not unnaturally 
misunderstood. If anyone wishes to gain a fair impression of the 
man and of his teaching without toiling through all the chapters, we 
may earn his gratitude by recommending the two chapters on 
‘ Theology’ and on ‘ Characteristics’ in the second volume (pp. 481, 
762). Having read these, a good many readers will be inclined to 
dip into other parts of the biography, and some will no doubt read 
more than that implies.! 

1 Mr. James Reed, in a eulogistic article on these volumes in The 
New Church Review (a Swedenborgian publication) for April 1901, claims 
Phillips Brooks as a sympathizer with ‘ New Church teachings.’ 
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Evangelical Doctrine Bible Truth. By the Rev. C. A. Scott, M.A. 
(London : Hodder and Stoughton, 1901.) 


* ANOTHER Criticism of the principles of the Anglo-Catholic move- 
ment’ is this Presbyterian minister’s own description of his attempt 
to reply, it must be confessed after a long term of years, to 
Prebendary Sadler’s Church Doctrine Bible Truth. That work has 
passed through so many editions that Mr. Scott may rightly call it a 
‘well-known handbook of Anglo-Catholic teaching.’ But when he 
speaks at the outset in a superior tone about coming to much closer 
quarters with his opponent than other controversialists in this field 
have done, and showing the successive fallacies and deficiencies of 
Mr. Sadler’s reasoning, and providing a sufficient answer on each of 
the controverted points, we think that it may be well to wait and see 
whether our opinion of his work agrees with his own. Anglo- 
Catholic Churchmen are not committed, of course, to Mr. Sadler’s 
book. We have long known some excellent Tractarians who 
regarded it with some disfavour, because of its uninviting contro- 
versial tone, and for other reasons. And quite recently Dr. 
Mortimer has shown grounds for not accepting entirely the argu- 
ment of the book upon the doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 
But when we have said that, we are quite ready to admit that in 
this book Mr. Sadler did very useful work in spreading what we 
regard as sound Gospel truth, and in obtaining general acceptance 
for principles which Mr. Scott has in his mind when he says ‘ with 
priestcraft and superstition we can make no terms.’ The materials 
are cast into the form of seventeen letters to an Anglo-Catholic, and 
the first of them is on the terms ‘Catholic’ and ‘Protestant.’ The 
letter opens with a nasty sneer that the supposed Catholic seems to 
think that the two terms establish a comfortable barrier between him 
and Mr. Scott, ‘ for it does appear in some odd way to add to your 
comfort as a Christian to be separated as much as possible from 
your fellows.’ Does Mr. Sadler anywhere say this? Mr. Scott is 
very much vexed because the Catholic would exclude non-episcopal 
societies from full Catholic Communion, and he says that ‘the 
Church of England has been for more than three centuries 
Protestant in its head, in its name, in its doctrinal standards, and 
in its sympathies.’ But in this second sentence he is using 
Protestant in the sense of ‘not Roman Catholic,’ and if he is 
qualified to write a book against Mr. Sadler he must be aware—or a 
Church Historical Society tract would soon teach him—that any 
Presbyterian minister who desires to exercise ministerial functions 
in the Church of England is treated by the law of the Church as a 
simple layman, and is, if approved, admitted as such to ordination in 
the diaconate. And if Mr. Scott is so very anxious to ‘come in 
sight’ of us about this word Catholic let him read first Pearson’s 
article on that word, and then Dr. Bright’s S.P.C.K. tract. He will 
not then so contemptuously say ‘I cannot think you either under- 
stand it yourself, or can justify the use you make of it.’ After saying 
that the Catholic mistakes and exaggerates the unity of the Church, 
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Mr. Scott dwells fondly on the common ground between Methodists, 
Congregationalists, Baptists, and Presbyterians, and among other 
things says that they are absolutely at one in their acceptance of 
the great verities of our religion—the Being and Fatherhood of God, 
the Divinity of our Blessed Lord, the Personality of the Holy Spirit, 
the Redeeming Work of Christ, the hope of everlasting life.’ But if 
for a moment Mr. Scott can think charitably about his Catholic 
brother, will he not admit that all Catholics, ‘ Anglo-’ or otherwise, 
are absolutely at one in accepting these truths? And if the sects 
named are ‘one’ because they accept them, by what fallacious 
process of reasoning are Catholics who also accept them not ‘ one’? 
Mr. Scott goes somewhat fully into Mr. Sadler's chapter on the 
meaning of the word ‘Gospel,’ and experiences great difficulty in 
dealing with the argument that as the facts of the Lord’s life 
constitute the fundamental presentation of the Gospel, and the 
significance of the facts comes subsequently, therefore the Prayer 
Book arrangement of the Church’s year is more Scriptural than the 
system of the sects. We say that Mr. Scott experiences great 
difficulty here, for if he was not in difficulties would he quote 
St. Paul’s words to the Galatians about the observance of Jewish 
‘days’ as though they were applicable to Christian holidays? And 
on any pretence of trying to understand the Anglican position, and 
so doing justice to it, how could he ignore the careful provision of 
the daily Kalendar and the liturgical choice of miracles and parables 
and other passages in our Lord’s life in the Gospel of the day during 
the season which follows Trinity Sunday, by saying that the 
‘curiously insufficient’ arrangement of the Prayer Book ‘crowds 
into the first six months of each year the commemoration of all the 
great events in our Lord’s history, and leaves an entire half of every 
year during which there is no special provision for the commemora- 
tion of any of these events,’ and so ‘ neglects the presentation of the 
great facts of Redemption,’ and ‘is defective in the very thing which 
is claimed for it,’ and for six months instead of preaching the Gospel 
it ‘is literally silent.’ Even in presenting the facts of the Gospel the 
Prayer Book ‘does nothing to secure their proper interpretation or 
application to the consciences of men,’ and its system has failed to 
‘produce a religious nation.’ As to ‘interpretation,’ Mr. Scott has. 
apparently never considered the great value of the expository corre- 
lation of the first and second lessons and the Epistles and Gospels. 
And as for ‘ application to the consciences of men’ we may perhaps 
say that the good influence of the Church of England upon the nation 
during the last thirteen hundred years (Mr. Scott, like the Roman 
Catholics, prefers to limit his vision to the last three hundred years) 
is too plainly written upon the pages of history to be set aside. 

Mr. Anthony Trollope, as has recently been said, only gave an 
accurate report of his own times when he represented the Church of 
England as the soul of the nation in the nineteenth century, and the 
Duke of Wellington’s opinion of the influence of the Catechism upon 
the morals of the nation, Churchmen and Dissenters too, is a piece 
of testimony which will carry weight where Mr. Scott’s impressions 
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are held in light esteem. To go to quite another period, the 
readers of Dr. Stubbs’s Constitutional History will remember how he 
lays stress upon the force which the Anglo-Saxon Church exercised 
in the direction of unity in the formation of the nation, and it would 
be possible to produce a chain of similar evidence of wholesale 
influence if our space allowed. The remainder of Mr. Scott’s book 
is filled with letters on Baptism, the Holy Communion, Christian 
Sacrifice, the Christian Ministry, and the Church. Upon Regenera- 
tion Mr. Scott tries to fix upon the Church a one-sided view which 
she does not take, for he says that ‘regeneration which comes 
through baptism conditioned by faith and repentance is not 
baptismal regeneration.’ But it is just because of the conditions of 
faith and repentance, which are imposed upon all men who would be 
regenerated—that is, made partakers in Christ’s way of Christ’s saving 
life—that the Church’s doctrine of baptismal regeneration does not 
degrade religion ‘to the level of magic,’ as Mr. Scott contends. We 
are surprised to see the received text of the confession of the 
Ethiopian eunuch used by Mr. Scott without any remark on the 
true reading. The point seems to have escaped his notice. As 
many as four ‘letters’ are devoted to the subject of the Lord’s 
Supper, or even five, if we include a letter on ‘Christian Sacrifice.’ 
Mr. Scott discusses the various views upon the Holy Sacrament, 
what is commonly called Zwinglianism (which he prefers to call the 
Socinian view), Receptionism or Virtualism (which he holds himself, 
calls the Catholic Reformed view, and believes to be the view of the 
Church of England), the Anglo-Catholic view, and Transubstantia- 
tion. But he does not seem to us to add anything fresh to the 
discussion. He makes a broad charge against Anglo-Catholic 
writers that they ‘have been at no pains to inform themselves 
concerning the actual views held by different branches of the 
Reformed Church, or to state them accurately,’ and after giving his 
own views of Sacrifice as taught in the Bible and in early Church 
writers, concludes by saying ‘if you have any respect for primitive 
tradition, still more if you are sincere in your appeal to Scripture, the 
Anglo-Catholic interpretation of the Eucharist must be abandoned.’ 
The first ‘letter’ on the Christian Ministry professes to answer the 
question ‘Is it a priesthood?’ Mr. Scott makes the most of Bishop 
Lightfoot’s essay, and of Dr. Hort’s Christian Ecclesia, but he does 
not seem to be aware that his interpretation of the words ‘As My 
Father sent Me, so send I you,’ proves a great deal too much, and 
therefore proves nothing, for it would require him to believe that our 
Lord did not commission any order of ministers as such at all. And 
what are we to think of a letter which does not quote and examine 
St. Luke xii. 42, a passage which is the very heart of all that is true 
in the sacerdotal principle? The letter on Church Government says 
that, ‘on your own theory, the Church of England consists of two 
provinces of the Catholic Church in revolt.’ But this is a case in 
which Mr. Scott betrays that ‘ curious indifference to the whereabouts’ 
of his adversaries, which he so much despises in other controversialists. 
He is rather drawing his own conclusion from our theory than 
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candidly seeking to ascertain our own description of ourselves. 
‘Erastianism or the Papacy’ is not at all the dilemma which Anglo- 
Catholics, who have read a little more of the Church history of the 
first four or five centuries, and of the history of the Church of 
England before the Reformation than Mr. Scott seems to have read, 
believe that they have to face. Nor because it is true to say that 
there is a sense in which the historic Episcopate has been a 
‘development,’ does it follow that Episcopacy ‘cannot claim for 
itself sole legitimacy and validity as the form of government 
instituted by our Lord.’ We should be sorry to admit that the truly 
Christian temper ‘disappears in presence of any claim to govern 
which is based on external authority,’ and reluctance to lay ourselves 
open to any appearance of using a ¢u guogue argument prevents us 
from denying that ‘it is a temper which is at home in those Churches 
that have a non-episcopal ministry.’ It may be more profitable to 
point out that a non-episcopal ministry is an order of men which is 
not, in the belief of those who have it, possessed of any functions at 
all which are not equally capable of being discharged by pious lay- 
men. In fact, non-episcopal bodies ascribe no ministerial virtue to 
non-episcopal ministers. Only in Episcopacy is there a claim that 
ministers are really anything at all that all laymen are not. The 
letter on Apostolic Succession leads us to remark that Mr. Scott may 
be able to understand the Anglo-Catholic view better if he thinks of the 
imagery of anet rather than of a chain, and if he remembers that onthe 
Anglo-Catholic theory the occasion of an ordination is a visible instance 
of the fulfilment of our Lord’s promise: ‘Lo, I am with you alway,’ and 
that He may be relied upon to be present as the real Agent in every 
Apostolic ministration. In looking back over his work, in a final letter 
on the Church, it is curious that Mr. Scott should be so much impressed 
by the contempt of the Anglo-Catholic movement for the Church. 
For that note is so strongly marked upon all that he says of us, that we 
must boldly say ¢« guogue after all, and tell Mr. Scott that he has not 
approached so nearly to success in assuring us that he understands 
us as some of the controversialists whom he despises. We will not 
ask too much of him. Let him study Dr. Dale’s writings, if he wants 
to learn from one who really knew what Anglo-Catholicism involved. 
Mr. Scott’s superior tone makes us feel almost too presumptuous 
when we say that Zk/eisis is a misprint on p. 198, though the 
absence of any express Invocation of the Holy Ghost will not 
convince those who believe that it is unnecessary to tell God how He 
is to consecrate the Eucharist that the Eucharist of the English 
Church ‘lies under grave suspicion of being invalid’ (p. 197). And 
we shall ask him to admit that we must have read to the very end of 
his letters—without, however, ‘wishing that there was more ’—to be 
able to point out that ‘that’ should be ‘than’ in the last line but 
one. After all, as perhaps our readers will have gathered for them- 
selves, we do not find Mr. Scott to be so very faultless as he imagines, 
and Mr. Sadler’s book will still survive to show that Church Doctrine 
is Evangelical and Bible truth, unless a more telling reply is 
forthcoming than this belated and inconclusive attempt. 
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The Living Lord and the Opened Grave. By the Rev. T. A. 
GurnEY, M.A., LL.B. With a Preface by the Rev. Professor 
Moutz, D.D. (London: Hodder and Stoughton, rgor.) 


Wirt great pleasure we welcome here a volume of sound Gospel 
sermons upon that central part of the Gospel message which is 
commemorated on Easter Even and throughout the Easter Octave. 
It is a volume which entirely deserves the words of praise which 
Dr. Moule bestows upon it for ‘its very frequent and illuminating 
expositions of the eternal and for ever new story of the Resurrection,’ 
and because it ‘concentrates the student’s attention all along upon’ 
the Risen Lord Himself, ‘so as to quicken worshipping thought, and 
working love, and watchful obedience,’ and the blessed hope of His 
return. 

Mr. Gurney has most wisely gone to the Prayer Book for his 
mode of treating his greattheme. From Easter Even until the First 
Sunday after Easter the great Easter message is incomparably set 
forth in the Epistles and Gospels and Lessons appointed during that 
period, and in his expositions of these Mr. Gurney has employed the 
further matchless illustrations of the Easter Anthems and Proper 
Preface, together with some allusions to the instructive historical 
details of successive Prayer Book revision, and such rich liturgical 
sources as the Sarum Breviary and Missal. There are in all only 
seventeen sermons, but no chief aspect of the Easter teaching has 
been ignored, and a singular freshness of atmosphere surrounds the 
book. The early sermons on ‘the grave and gate of death,’ ‘the 
vigil of faith,’ and ‘the prisoners of hope’ will be read with comfort 
by many mourners, and will we trust do their part in drawing 
thoughtful attention to the most neglected period of our Lord’s 
incarnate life. The lessons on the grave of Christ as belonging to 
another, as hewn in the rock, and as sealed and watched, are 
beautifully applied. Separation, rest, and abandonment are named 
as the features of a life which keep vigil with the buried Lord, and 
the first of these is graphically illustrated by a reference to the 
absolute seclusion of the Trappist. The state of the dead in that 
intermediate condition which precedes the last great Resurrection 
day is rightly approached in direct connexion with the person of our 
Lord. From the language used about Him we learn that there is a 
real world peculiar to those who are absent from the body, into 
which He actually entered, and (according to an interpretation of 
St. Peter which Mr. Gurney adopts) there preached. Mr. Gurney 
suggests, and can quote patristic opinion in support of the pious 
hope, that the members of Christ may have an opportunity of speak- 
ing of Him there to those who never heard of Him here. However 
that may be (and in any event all is well in Christ), the restrained 
note of triumph in the Easter Eve services carries us a step further, 
to the dawn of Easter Day. The Easter Anthems strike the great 
notes of Christ as our Passover—it is the Crucified Saviour who is 
risen—the power of His Resurrection, and the Promise of our own. 
The Easter Day Epistle is used to unfold the character of the 
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position to which the Resurrection has introduced us. Our new 
life in Christ is risen and hidden—a life in union with God as its 
source, and therefore regenerate ; in correspondence with God as its 
secret, and therefore risen ; in fellowship with God as its goal, and 
therefore hidden with Christ in God. Ina further sermon the power 
of the Resurrection is characterized as power made perfect through 
suffering, as received from above through faith, and as imparted to 
the Church. The Saviour glorified by the Resurrection reveals 
Himself in a new way to man, old relationships with the world 
have ceased, and His intercourse with His own has become trans- 
formed. A new fellowship between God and man, in Christ and by 
the Holy Spirit, springs from the change, and from the glorification 
of the Lord there issues the mission of His Church. The next two 
sermons contain a suggestive treatment of the appearances of the 
risen Lord to the mourning Magdalene (with some excellent com- 
ments on ‘Touch Me not’) and to the pondering disciples walking 
to Emmaus—‘ the most atural of all the Easter manifestations ’—to 
the two disciples who were so very markedly the creatures of their 
surroundings, whose sorrow (as ever) constrained the Lord to go 
with them, and whose faith was created and developed by His 
question, their confession, and His answer, and consummated in the 
blessedness of His manifestation. The lesson from the Song of 
Songs on the Monday in Easter week is used for a sermon on 
‘nature’s great Easter parable,’ and in the course of this, illustrations 
are skilfully used from the closing scene of Shakespeare’s Winter's 
Zale, and from Ugo Bassi’s return in the midst of the cholera in 
Mrs. King’s Disciples, which we may observe by the way deserves to 
be better known. Again, in a sermon on the Resurrection as ‘a 
confirmation to Christian faith,’ the ‘ difficulties’ in believing the 
truth, and the spiritual experience which is what Bishop Ellicott 
would call so powerful a ‘consideration’ in favour of belief, are aptly 
illustrated from Mr. Browning’s A Death in the Desert, a poem 
which with Karshish should be known and studied by every earnest 
student of St. John.!. ‘The Manifestation of Christ to the Church’ 
and ‘the Church of the Resurrection’ are two topics suggested by the 
Gospels for Tuesday in Easter week and the First Sunday after 
Easter. The conditions of His coming in the first of these two 
passages are noted as important ; He came when they were gathered 
together with one accord in one place, and met in His name as His 
followers, in a time of trouble and danger, when they needed spiri- 
tual and mental repose, the removal of doubt with regard to the 
identity of the risen Lord, who could give peace to them because 
He had been crucified, and joy because He had risen. The features 
of the Church of the Resurrection are summed up in the words 
visible, missionary, organic, democratic, and imperial, and here 
‘again are illustrations singularly well employed, of the figure of the 
glorified and reigning Christ in the great church of St. Sophia at 
Constantinople, and of Henry IV. as an imperial penitent. At the 
close, where Mr. Gurney quotes the line from Mr. Browning, ‘On 


1 On p. 284 ‘the death’ should be ‘A death,’ 
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the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven a perfect round,’ a clergy- 
man of an older generation would have made use of Wordsworth’s 
noble lines on Malham Cove. The ‘worker’ and the ‘doubter’ are 
suggested by the final chapter of St. John, and the manifestation to 
St. Thomas. The risen Lord appears in the moment of failure and 
disappointment, according to our need, offering the ‘ supernatural in 
naturalwise,’ in the midst of our work ; and in the case of doubting 
St. Thomas the lessons of the scene are connected with the obstacle 
to faith which the Resurrection offers, the genesis of faith in the 
atmosphere of the persistent witness of the Church, when St. 
Thomas’s obstinate scepticism yielded to the revelation of the risen 
Lord, the certainty and the blessedness of faith which is indeed the 
hypostasis of things hoped for and the evidence of things not seen. 
The two remaining sermons, if we may use that word once more of 
this edifying ‘series of studies,’ are upon ‘the comings of Christ and 
their gifts’ and ‘the overcoming life.’ Returning once more to the 
last chapter of St. John, Mr. Gurney, with a glance at St. Augustine’s 
beautiful ‘tract,’ dwells upon the gifts which accompany the Risen 
Saviour, the inspiration of hope, the obedience of faith, the know- 
ledge of success, the conviction of sin, the fellowship of service, and 
the fruitfulness of life. In speaking of ‘the overcoming life,’ Mr. 
Gurney says that the three great keystones of St. John’s first Epistle 
seem to be the Life manifested, the Life imparted, and the Life 
overcoming. The exquisite mosaics in the baptistery of St. Mark’s, 
Venice, and the alleged death cry of the unhappy Julian are used as 
illustrations. 

We are confident that we have acted rightly in calling attention 
to the details of these discourses. We wish that we could be as sure 
that the volume will be studied to good purpose by the clergy. 
Here you have a steady eye fixed upon the Lord in the climax of 
His victory, as it is reached in the Evangelical narratives ; subjects 
clearly marked out in admirable divisions ; illustrations from lite- 
rature not smothering the Gospel but used in its service in a 
scholarly and pleasing fashion. And on such grounds as these we 
will give, what we never give lightly to any volume which professes to 
deliver the best of all messages, a very hearty word of commendation. 
If we are to search for a remark of adverse criticism, we will say that 
Mr. Gurney is often too long in the porch of his subject, a practice 
which is sometimes tiresome to readers, and usually so fatiguing to 
hearers that they do not properly attend when they get inside the 
subject. 


1. Modern Broods. By C. M. Yoncg. (London: Macmillans, 
1900.) 

2. The Making of a Missionary. By C. M. Yonce. (London: 
National Society, 1900.) 

Ir is not given to many authors to keep, for full fifty years, a wide- 

spread popularity, to fewer still to do this without change of principle, 

or truckling to popular favour. In Miss Yonge’s earliest days of 

literature, when she was Mr. Keble’s scholar, she set a high ideal 
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before herself, and a standard which did not alter. 
things it is necessary to hold the Catholic faith,’ was the keynote of 
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‘Before all 


her life, and to the illustration of this truth, by writing and by 
example, her life was devoted. Zhe Monthly Packet, of which she 
was the kind and courteous editor for a long period of years, was no 


mean contribution to this end, and when, on an ill-advised notion of 


going with the spirit of the age, it went from her hands, it speedily, 


and deservedly, failed. 


As time passed on, and she saw the rise (and fall) of various sets 


of opinions and different methods of Church work and forms of 


religious life, she surveyed them with tolerant eyes, and distinguished, 
more clearly than is often possible to a loyal and romantic spirit, 
between what was accidental, however much endeared by custom, 
A churchwoman from the deepest con- 
viction, as well as from lifelong habit and tradition, she felt that 
external changes, new methods, new fashions, must in time yield to 
the strong power within the Church and be guided by it. Her 
latest novel shows touchingly that she was aware that what was to the 
elder generation ‘Winds have rent thy sheltering bowers,’ was to 
the younger ‘a fresh and inspiring gale,’' and she had faith that, 
though in a different and a less congenial fashion, the work would 
go on, provided the guiding principle was the same, the foundation 


and what was essential. 


unassailed. 


‘«¢ Think,” says Geraldine Grinstead, “‘ how many fashions, how many 
styles, how many ways of thinking have passed away even in our own 
time.” “And what have they left behind them?” ‘Something good, I 
trust, coral cells, stones for the next generation of zoophytes to stand 
“In one sense, I hope. 
The same foundation, remember, and each cell forms a rock for the 
future—a white and beautiful cell, remember, as it grows unconsciously 
beneath this creature.” Magdalen smiled, delighted with the illustration. 
“It forms into the rocks, the strong foundations of the earth,” she 
said. ‘When it has undergone its baptism beneath the sea,” added 


upon to reach up higher.” 


Geraldine.’ ? 


The note of strength given by religion is a striking feature in Miss 
Gilbert Kendal in Zhe Young Stepmother, Louis 
Fitzjocelyn in Dynevor Terrace, Honora Charlecote in Hopes and 
Fears, Clarence Winslow in Zhe Chantry House, Amy Edmondstone 
in the Heir of Redclyffe, Louisa, in that lifelike village story Burnt 
Out, are each and all skilfully drawn illustrations of ‘ out of weakness 
were made strong.’ 

Perhaps she could hardly have done a better service to the cause 
she had at heart. 

The popular view of religion commonly is that it is ‘a comfort’ 


Yonge’s books. 


“Is it higher?” 


merely, useful at times of sickness and death, suitable to women and 
weak souls, tending to fill their time and keep them out of much 


mischief. Miss Yonge did not so misconceive the Spirit of Ghostly 
Strength, nor did she think any character hopeless, though she 
evidently considered there was least chance for the vain worldly 
1 Modern Broods, p. 265. 


2 Ibid. p. 287. 
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all character, such as Margaret Henley in the Heir of Redclyffe, and the 
ec of two selfish girls, Vera Prescott and Maura White, in Modern Broods. 
by In this, which is, alas ! her final novel, it seems as if Miss Yonge 
she had felt constrained to make provision for the children of her brain. 
sno They reappear from her earliest as well as her later books, and in 
n of rather bewildering numbers. For some of the confusion in the book, 
dily misprints of names and great errors of punctuation are largely re- 
, sponsible, as if the task of press correction had been too heavy for 
sets her. But though overweighted with characters, all of too equal an 
s of importance in the story, the hand had not lost its cunning. The 
hed people live, and behave much as they would naturally do, and if 
ail: some of the old friends are less interesting than in their childhood, 
ia notably the Merriefields, that misfortune is apt to happen in real 
ociae life. Angela Underwood, on the other hand, who had been always a 
that trial to her family—and to her readers—steadies and ripens into a 
id to fine soul, and meets with a noble end. : 
Her The modern girl is cleverly and sympathetically drawn, and she 
» the is allowed, as she grows up, to speak on platforms, and to do so 
ye well, though—and from how many lady speakers would this deliver 
that us !—not unless she has mastered her subject. 
oui Judging by Miss Yonge’s own practice, it may be conjectured that 
tion the proceeding at best was as alien to her feelings as to her traditions 
of reticence and quiet dignity, but she refrains from any blame. 
‘ The two ladies who speak in Modern Broods do so effectively and 
nany admirably, and kindle much enthusiasm, and the younger girls take 
oe it as a means of carrying on work ‘for the Church or for mankind,’ 
vd and of acquiring wisdom, and with it ‘softening, gentleness, tact. 
hope: : — have not grown up to them, they must be taught as parts 
of wisdom.’ 
saad The other book, Zhe Making of a Missionary, is on a different 
tion. level of life ; the characters are few, and with the exception of Mabel 
’ she Millar, whose whole soul is set on mission work, are everyday 
dded personages. The scenes are laid in a village and a country town, 
and are true to all the ordinary commonplaces of such life: the old 
Miss farmer, who can hardly keep his farm going, his semi-efficient 
Louis daughter-in-law, who does her best to quench the inconvenient 
- and spark of enthusiasm in her schoolboy son ; the boy Edward him- 
stone self, who is more than half-ashamed of his wish to be a missionary, 
Burnt all, even the last, might be met with any day. The tone is subdued, 
kness the incidents few and quiet ; but all works itself out, and when the 
scene shifts to China, though still studiously true to facts and 
cause unexaggerated, a light is allowed to shine, and in the words of the 
Preface, to show ‘the growth of self-devotion, and what it may lead 
ifort ’ to when once the seed, however small, has been planted.’ It is 
1 and pathetically appropriate that Miss Yonge’s last book should treat of 
much mission work, for to that cause her heart had long been devoted ; to 
10stly z= she gave largely of her literary earnings as well as of her literary 
skill. 
aly It is not easy, when a familiar and honoured name disappears, 


and a writer loved from childhood has written her last word, to say 
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much in the way of criticism. No doubt Miss Yonge had her faults 
as an author. She described too minutely ; she had a bewildering 
number of characters, all elaborated to an equal degree of interest, 
standing on the same level. The power which indicates without fully 
explaining was not hers, and the reader, obliged to be equal friends 
with the whole of a large family, is apt to be perplexed and wearied by 
them. A stronger sense of humour might have saved her from this, 
and would have improved the dramatic quality of her work. She 
was a good judge of style and of grammatical composition, and it 
is only in quite recent books, such as 4a Old Woman's Outlook, 
that slips in English sometimes appear. In one matter there were 
no slips: her historical knowledge, minute, diverse, extending to 
byways studied by few, was of irreproachable accuracy, and she 
would never rest while a fact was of doubtful authority. The same 
care extended itself into many charming little books of natural 
history and botany, and yet more care went to the congenial study 
of theology. To Miss Yonge’s works in this direction one might 
{though she would hardly have allowed it) venture to apply the well- 
known lines : 
‘ Her gentle teaching sweetly blends 
With the clear light of truth 
Th’ aerial gleam that Fancy lends 
To solemn thoughts in youth.’ 


ds Christ Infallible, and is the Bible True? By the Rev. Hucu 
M‘Intosu, M.A. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1gor.) 


THERE is a certain pathos about this book. It reminds us of nothing 
so much as of a man who, when his ship was bravely riding to the gale, 
should lash himself to a hen-coop and leap overboard, hoarsely calling 
to his shipmates to follow his example as the only way to be saved. 
A more difficult book to read has never come into our hands. All that 
is worth saying in it might be compressed into half a dozen pages, or 
even lines; but these are expanded intoan octavo volume of nearly seven 
hundred pages of cloudy rhetoric, trailing into long unwieldy sen- 
tences, bewildering with mixed metaphors, and still further disfiguring 
a cumbrous style by such uncouth terms as forceful, fragmenting, 
inevasible, apologete, cimaxed, perfectation, and the like. One sentence 
(pp. 37-8) would fill exactly a page. 

For lucidity, terseness, and soberness of expression the following 
is rather above the average style of the book: 

‘She [#.e. Christianity] has nothing to fear, nothing to hide; for 
weakness she is free of and secrets she has none; and therefore, calm 
in the confidence of her own Divine stability, and fearless in the pleni- 
tude of her untold resources, frank in the consciousness of her own 
inherent righteousness, and buoyant in the prospect of her own final 
triumph, she, unabashed, can meet her enemies in the gate, invite the 
broadest light of day to search through all her mysteries, and boldly 
challenge all her foes. Though her followers and her forms, and all the 
outward, magnificent evidences of her existence and monuments of her 
greatness, were in one wild blaze to be consumed to-morrow, she would, 
pheenix-like, rise from her ashes on the following day a nobler and 
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diviner bird than ever. And though for a little truth might be driven to 
the wall, and error appear to prevail, and infidelity, ever eager to 

roclaim its fancied triumph, were beginning vainly to raise its haughty 
Bead to revel o’er the grave of an extinct Christianity, and to sing a 
mocking requiem for her eternal repose, the mirth would be premature 
and the triumph be but short. For, like her Lord, in spite of earth and 
hell, rising from the dead on the third day [N.B.—It was the following 
day two sentences back], she would rise again from her grave in greater 
power and grander glory than ever ; or, like the granite mountain that 
unmoved has stood for ages among the raging waves, when buried for a 
little beneath the foam of furious tempests, it soon raises its majestic 
head amid the billows, and when the storms are past and the winds are 
hushed to rest, only stands out more calmly and grandly than before. 
Hers are the naked majesty of truth and the transparency and nobility 
of conscious rectitude and greatness. To her belong all the weight and 
glory of age, without any of its unloveliness or infirmities. And, whether 
she has to contend with the powers of the world or the prejudices of the 
Church, with the arrogance of science or the pride of philosophy, 
with the haughtiness of criticism or the boastfulness of Rationalism, the 
malignity of scepticism—yea, with all the principalities and powers and 
the rulers of the darkness of this world, she does so in the native vigour 
of her own Divine strength, and with the spiritual power of her own 
heaven-forged weapons, despising all the artifices of carnal wisdom or 


cowardly expediency, and spurning all the props and expedients of 
imbecility away from her.’ 


The following, if the reader’s patience is not exhausted, will 
convey a fair idea of nine-tenths of the book : 


‘And although some parts of the Scripture evidence appear to claim 
absolute inerrancy, or something like it, or what it may be supposed to 
mean, yet it does not so unquestionably as for the other prove ¢ha# to 
have been the claim made by Scripture for itself. It, at least, does not 
so demonstrably put that beyond all question or plausible reason for 
reservation. It might with more show of reason or plausibility be made 
to appear that the evidence does not so inevasibly preclude every view 
short of absolute inerrancy or does not so absolutely require and demand 
that as the other. It could, with more appearance of reason than in the 
other, be held that the evidence does not so demonstrably and indis- 
putably amount to a claim for absolute inerrancy as for the truthfulness, 
trustworthiness, and Divine authority of all Scripture; or at least that it 
is not so unreasonable to deny or question the one as the other, in the 
light of the whole mass of the proof by which the latter is established.’ 


We have quoted these passages as specimens also of what is 
spouted from ten thousand platforms as ‘powerful argument’ and 
‘meteoric eloquence,’ but is disdained ‘by the prejudice of the 
Church’ as merely ‘sound and fury, signifying—nothing.’ From 
such wild and whirling words it is not an easy task to extract the 
author’s meaning, which resolves itself into something like this : 

The Bible is true, trustworthy, and of Divine authority, both 
because it claims to be so and because the claim is endorsed by 
Christ, whose Infallibility, therefore, is bound up with it. This 
claim excludes all error, for if the Scripture can err in any one point 
it can nowhere be infallible, but would be subject to indefinite and 
illimitable erroneousness (pp. 397 ¢¢ sgg.) Yet the claim does not 
VOL. LII.—NO. CIV. KK 
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extend to absolute inerrancy or at any rate for strategic reasons had 
better not be pushed so far (p. 451). The difference, however, 
between ‘absolute inerrancy’ and mere ‘erroneousness’ is not 
defined. Moreover the claim is not made for the Scripture as we 
now have it, or as it is in the original languages, but ‘ for Scripture 
as originally given’ (p. 275). ‘The vast multiplication of manu- 
scripts and the numerous early versions’ among other causes reduced 
the margin of errancy to a minimum (#3.) Nevertheless there re- 
mained the liability to err ; ‘nor could it be otherwise save by a 
perpetual miracle,’ which God has not worked. The fact that God 
has not worked this perpetual miracle, or the reasons why it should 
not have been worked, he omits to discuss. The result is that, 
although on p. 275 ‘the vast multiplication of manuscripts’ was a 
preservative against error, on p. 276 ‘processes of mistranscription, 
interpolation, corruption, and transposition’ have more or less 
altered the original text, so that ‘ the various readings now number at 
least 100,000 or more.’ The question of Canonicity has nothing to 
do with the matter: for ‘Scripture distinctly declines to be so 
fragmented’ as to allow of a distinction between Canonical and un- 
canonical books ; and, after all, the teaching of the Canonical books 
is the same as that of the books alleged to be uncanonical (pp. 273- 
274): 

Lastly, the infallibility claimed for the Bible attaches only to its 
real meaning when that has been infallibly ascertained (p. 355); but 
although ‘ men will have infallible authority somewhere’ (p. 490) no 
authority can be pointed to as able infallibly to declare its real mean- 
ing, though each reader by the inward illumination of the Spirit can 
infallibly discover that the whole is true (p. 366). 

What reception will be accorded to these views ‘ when their real 
meaning has been ascertained’ by critics within or without the circle 
of the ‘ Free Churches’ remains to be seen. Dr. John Watson and 
Dr. Fairbairn, whose views are fiercely attacked, will probably 
‘smiling put the question by.’ The Rationalists and Kenofics will 
treat all this as the rumblings of a wind-bag. We, with an earnest 
desire to uphold the authority of Holy Scripture and a watchful eye 
on the Kenoftics, will mention some points likely to be criticized by 
* the prejudice of the Church.’ 

1. The whole argument is a arculus vitiosus. The Bible is in- 
fallible because it says it is, also because our Lord declares it to 
be so. He is infallible because the Bible declares Him to be so. 
* We get our whole knowledge of the teaching of Jesus through these 
writings, and cannot get it otherwise’ (p. 450). 

2. To identify the Bible with God, ‘ascribing to it personal 
actions and powers’ (p. 403), and to identify it with Christ (p. 208) 
is to make an idol of a book. ‘The written and the incarnate Word 
are one ; and . . . Scripture lives in Him, in perfect human form 
for evermore.’ No statement was ever made against the Bible so 
shocking ‘as this rade for it. 

3. It nowhere appears that the special work of the Apostles was 
to write Scripture—that ‘ they had to be the writers of His Life, the 
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ideal, perfect Life, the most wonderful and difficult to pourtray that 
ever was’ (p. 209). In their commission there was no mention of 
writing, nor is any, even the faintest, indication to be found in the 
words of our Lord that the truth He came to teach was to be em- 
bodied in a book, any more than the word ‘Churches’ (p. 216) is 
to be found on the lips of our Lord. His commission was to plant 
the Church by teaching and baptizing in all nations. The Apostles 
betray no consciousness that their special work was to write. It was 
only when the Apostles began to pass away that it seemed good to 
draw up a record of their teaching. This record also depended for 
its reception on the approval and witness of the already existing 
Church, which is called Canonicity. 

4. There is no hint whatsoever in Holy Scripture, or in the actual 
procedure of the Apostles, that on their departure the Holy Spirit 
given to them was to confine His presence to a book. Each member, 
by the laying on of hands, received the Holy Spirit, and all formed 
one body, the Head of which was our Lord. 

5. It nowhere appears in Holy Scripture—-rather it is contrary to 
its whole spirit and tone—that ‘man’s salvation depended on the 
true and proper portraiture of the Life of Jesus ’ (209). If it were so, 
what would become of the Soteriology on pp. 127-8? 

But we catch the writer’s trick of tediousness. Christ by His 
Apostles founded not the ‘Churches,’ ‘Free’ or other, but the 
Church. It is the Church that has given us the Bible, and is the 
witness to it. Without the Church the Bible has no meaning. It 
was inevitable that those who separated the Church from the Bible 
should eventually give up the Bible also. If Dr. John Watson and 
Dr. Fairbairn will not hear the Church, they are not likely to listen 
to the extravagance of Mr. M‘Intosh. Meanwhile the Church, 
sustained and illumined by the perpetual indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit, will guard the word of God without seeking with this writer to 
deify a book. Von tali auxilio. 


dn Terra Pax ; or, the Primary Sayings of Our Lord during the 
Great Forty Days in their Relation to the Church. Sermons. 
By Morris Futier, B.D., Vicar of St. Mark’s, Marylebone 
Road. (London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green, 
and Co., 1901.) 


No more wholesome corrective to the Rev. Hugh M‘Intosh’s book 
could be found than this volume of sermons, presenting, as it does, 
a view of the Bible and the Church in relation to our Lord which is 
the direct antithesis of that which we have criticized above. Not here 
shall we read that our Lord is in a manner reincarnated in the Bible, or 
that the record of His life in the New Testament is our only means 
of salvation. The Church, with her Divine organization and mission, 
continuing down to our own day and to the end of the world in the 
same Faith, with the same Sacraments and by Apostolical succession, 
this is his theme—‘a subject,’ as he notes, quoting Professor 
Milligan, ‘that seems to be hardly, if at all, dealt with in the theo- 
logy of the Nonconformist Churches.’ This neglect is intelligible 
KK2 
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enough among Nonconformists, who must in vain seek to discover 
the modern ‘Churches’ in the Church of Christ and His Apostles; 
it is lamentable that as great ignorance prevails among ourselves, 
especially, of course, among the laity—ignorance of the constitu- 
tion, history, authority, and office of the Church we belong to. 
There can be no more useful work in these troublous times than to 
impart such knowledge, and these sermons are an admirable speci- 
men of the way in which such education may best be given. The 
instruction is simply and lucidly given, there is abundance of 
beautiful and suggestive thought, and, as is proper to sermons, the 
devotional tone and aspect are not lost in a purely didactic and 
intellectual treatment. Here and there may be found a little excess 
of statement, some fancifulness of interpretation, or some slight 
inaccuracy, as in p. 233, where he mentions ‘the reordination of 
St. Peter after his calamitous fall,’ if we may presume that Mr, 
Fuller can really think of reordination as necessary in St. Peter’s 
case, or possible in any case. But on the whole, the book is one to 
be read with delight and profit, and we cordially recommend it, 
being assured that it will in its measure effect the writer’s purpose of 
allaying the dissensions within our own branch of the Church and 
healing the divisions between ourselves and the rest of Christendom, 
and so restoring throughout the world the ‘ unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace.’ ‘In terra Pax.’ 


A History of the Church of Christ. By Hersert Ketty. Vol. I. 
A.D. 29-324. (London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, 
Green, and Co., rgor.) 


Tuis is a book for students. The writer has had in mind not to 
present a picturesque and interesting narrative of events, but to give 
an insight into the great underlying ideas which connect and give 
meaning to the external facts of history. ‘ All history worthy of the 
name, and Church history more than any, is a history of ideas,’ he 
says ; and to grasp the ideas is to get at the true import and relation 
of the facts. This means close study, and to the superficial reader 
this history may seem dry and disconnected. The serious student 
will, however, find in it such valuable assistance to a real knowledge 
of the subject as will amply repay him for any lack of colour and 
ornament. Moreover on almost every page are to be found obser- 
vations so full of light and suggestion that the interest is never 
allowed to flag. Such are ‘the distinction between the heathen 
conception of government and the Christian’ (p. 9); the remark 
that ‘the Church was not ready for literature’ (p. 179) ; and those 
on the negative evidence for episcopacy (pp. 306-7). Another 
special feature of this history is that it designs to introduce the 
student ‘to some knowledge at least of the original authorities.’ 
For this purpose it assumes the form of a sketch to be filled up by 
after-study of fuller and more authoritative works; and a list of 
books, ‘ confined to works commonly accessible in English,’ is prefixed 
to each part: 

There are excellent Appendices on ‘ The Episcopal Principle in 
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the Church,’ ‘ Catholic Unity,’ and ‘The Position of Rome,’ which 
contain the pith of the Anglican argument in these burning 
questions. 

The style is concise, businesslike, and scholarly. Is there, how- 
ever, no English word to substitute for ‘admissedly,’ which is surely 
false coin? We are glad to learn that, although the history is 
somewhat difficult reading, the author has found that his own pupils, 
‘men of little previous education,’ have always been aroused to the 
keenest interest in the effort to understand and follow what was in 
men’s minds. This is precisely what we should expect, and are 
deeply gratified to learn. We shall look forward to the publication 
of the remaining volumes, prepared to extend to them the welcome 
which has been won from us by the first. 


The Book of Job. Translated and Annotated. By F. H. Witkin- 
son, I.C.S., late Judge of the High Court, Madras, and 
Fellow of the Madras University. (London: Skeffington and 
Son, 1901.) 

To manifest a due appreciation of the Book of Job, it is not neces- 

sary to call it, with Tennyson, ‘the greatest poem, whether of 

ancient or modern literature,’ or, with Luther, ‘more magnificent 
and sublime than any other book of Scripture.’ Nor are such 
expressions justified by the reasons given in the Introduction to this 
book. Neither the importance of the question sifted, ‘Why do the 
righteous suffer ?’ nor the wide sweep of knowledge displayed, nor 
the universality of its interest, is unparalleled. An unique interest, 
however, it certainly has, from its intrinsic excellence, its curious 
unlikeness to the rest of the Old Testament, and its dramatic form, 

which is exhibited in the manner in which it is here printed. A 

useful analysis precedes the translation, which, with numerous notes, 

certainly throws a great deal of light on many passages, and helps to 
amore intelligent grasp of the whole. It is gratifying to note yet 
another instance of one whose life has been devoted to so absorbing 

a profession as the Law, finding that true rest which is variety of 

labour in the devoted and fruitful study of one of the sublimest 

books of Holy Scripture. 


A Practical Interpretation of the Revelation of St. John the Divine. 
By the Rev. Epwarp Huntincpon, D.C.L. (London : Bickers 
and Son, 1901.) 


So many and so various interpretations have been offered of the 
Book of the Revelation of St. John, more often reflecting the animus 
of the writer than illuminating the dark sayings of the Prophet, that 
the practical reader is apt to turn away from any new attempt as 
unlikely to be worthy of attention. The book here noticed, now in 
its third edition, deserves, as it has received, a most honourable 
reception ; for it is the result of close study and long meditation, and 
proceeds on principles the soundness of which cannot be ques- 
tioned. 

The view taken is that the Revelation of St. John is an allegory 
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or symbolical picture of Christendom from the birth of Christ to the 
end of the world. The end is not yet; but so many ages have 
elapsed, during which Christendom has passed through so many 
crises and phases, that we may plainly discern how the prophecy has 
slowly evolved into history. For a right understanding of the pro- 
phecy, therefore, a knowledge of the history of Christendom, especi- 
ally of Roman Christendom, and a thorough acquaintance with the 
allegorical language and symbols of the Hebrew prophets are 
essential ; and the book must be dealt with as a whole, no principle 
of exposition being regarded as sound that does not cover the whole 
ground as well as adapt itself to the several parts. In all attempts 
to square prophecy with events and events with prophecy, a certain 
amount of ingenuity is called into play, which is invariably the less 
convincing as it is more ingenious ; but it is fair to say that over- 
subtlety is seldom apparent in this work, and that it presents on the 
whole such a sober, coherent, and consistent interpretation of the 
words of the prophecy by the facts of history as cannot but be in the 
highest degree stimulating and instructive. A commendable feature 
of the book, and one that is likely to win the trust of the reader, is 
that it contains no violent diatribes against the Church of Rome, 
although it does not shrink, as it should not shrink, from plain 
speaking concerning her shortcomings. On the other hand, not 
every reader would be prepared to admit that the Church of England 
‘exhibits to Christendom a model of what the whole Church might 
have been’ (p. 22). The rest of Christendom might have something 
to say on the point that would disturb our self-complacency. 

We may point out as specially valuable chap. xv., which deals 
with the question of the M/i//ennium in an exceedingly judicious and 
helpful way. We would hazard one general remark on this as on 
other books treating of the Revelation of St. John. Lord Salisbury 
once recommended, as a cure for what was then called A¢ervousness, 
‘the study of large maps.’ These interpretations seem to be based 
on the assumption that the end of the world is at hand. Thus our 
author : ‘It is indeed no longer possible to shut our eyes to the fact 
that, whether the time of the full revelation of Anti-Christ be near 
or remote, the predicted signs of His coming are already darkening 
the horizon of the immediate future’ (p. 419). So it seemed a 
thousand years ago : so it seemed’ in the first age of the Church. 
Yet not two Millenniums have elapsed since the Church was founded ; 
while it is possible, or even probable, that the world will endure for 
a hundred thousand, or a million, or several million years. Surely 
this is a large map to study! For if the Church shall so long 
endure, are not the interpreters ‘ using up’ the prophecy, so to speak, 
at a wasteful rate, in applying to a mere handbreadth what is designed 
to cover the whole area? If all but the final scene has already 
been fulfilled, what remains for the immeasurable ages that the 
Future may give birth to? 
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The Incarnation. By the Rev. H. V.S. Ecx, M.A. (London, New 
York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1901.) 


A GREAT truth is boldly announced and a true note clearly struck 
by the mere fact of the inclusion of a treatise on Zhe Jncarnation in 
the Oxford Library of Practical Theology, which is being issued 
under the editorship of Canon Newbolt and the Rev. Darwell 
Stone. The dogmatic utterances of the Church on this high 
mystery are constantly denounced and derided as futile attempts to 
explain what is in its nature unintelligible, as having no relation to 
the facts of existence. It was well therefore to emphasize at the 
outset that, unless we can discover some coherence in the world 
within and without us, some purpose which ‘through the ages runs,’ 
the history of the world as well as of the individual is merely ‘ such 
stuff as dreams are made of’ ; and that no conception has ever been 
presented to the mind and heart of mankind so illuminating and 
inspiring as the doctrine of the Incarnation: so that the outlook 
and objective of the believer in that doctrine differ /o¢fo ce/o from 
those of the unbeliever. The Incarnation is a fact; but even if it 
be regarded as a theory, it is a theory of Life. 

To judge by this volume, the Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology is admirably designed to impart sound and thorough in- 
struction, as far as it goes, to laymen who are not in the way of 
attaining the erudita scientia of the theologian ; and in this particular 
treatise, to those who wish to learn, for their practical guidance in life, 
what they should think of Christ. 

A clear answer is here furnished to them. All that is high and 
all that is low in man anticipates and yearns for that which the 
Scriptures teach has been fulfilled ; which the Church at first im- 
plicitly believed and in after ages more precisely and definitely 
stated, when various new forms of error forced her—as is excellently 
said (p. 114)—to ‘think out what she believed,’ until the elements of 
the mystery were clearly discerned. 

These are severally dealt with, and with admirable perspicuity, 
viz. that Jesus Christ, born of the Virgin Mary, is the Eternal Son 
of God, the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity ; that, neverthe- 
less, He is truly Man ; yet though Man, He is not @ man, inasmuch 
as having assumed’ the nature of man only and not a human per- 
sonality, He remains one Person, the Person of God the Son: so 
that all that was done by our Lord Jesus Christ was done by God. 
These truths are further shown to have a direct bearing on the 
Atonement and on the subject of the xévwois, which is sometimes so 
handled as to obscure the Church’s teaching as to the Oneness of 
the Personality of our Lord. The thought of St. Bernard that the 
Holy Eucharist is a kind of extension of the Incarnation is deve- 
loped in the concluding chapter xi. with devout and practical effect. 

The lay student would hardly, we think, be satisfied with the 
note ‘on the title Aeordxos’ ; and while the evidence for the Virgin- 
birth of our Lord is effectively presented, and the whole subject is 
delicately and reverently treated, the pages (69-73) concerning its 
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moral fitness are far from convincing and seem to proceed on much 
the same lines as the Roman Catholic argument for the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception. Whilst pointing out one or two pas- 
sages that might be strengthened, space would fail us to notice in 
detail the many excellent pages in which a few happy sentences seem 
to illuminate a whole department of theology ; but our assurance 
that many such are to be found will, we hope, induce many an 
earnest reader to find them for himself. 


The Evolution of the English Bible. An Historical Sketch of the 
successive versions from 1382 to 1885. By H. W. Hoarg, late 
of Baliol College, Oxford. With Portraits and Specimen Pages 
from old Bibles. (London: John Murray, 1901.) 


WE can accord a very hearty welcome to Mr. Hoare’s ‘ unpretentious 
and popular sketch ’—as he terms it in his Preface—as being in most 
respects a model of what such a popular handbook should be. His 
task demanded, and has received, considerable study and pains to 
carry Out satisfactorily the author’s purpose of bringing the history 
of the successive versions of the English Bible into relation with 
the main current of the national life. In tracing this ‘ evolution,” 
the reader is carried in four chapters down from Anglo-Saxon days 
through the period when Latin Christianity was dominant to the age 
of Wycliffe and his coadjutors. The work of William Tyndale 
forms the subject of the fifth section, and this is followed first by 
the Coverdale, Matthew, and Great Bibles, and then by the Genevan, 
Bishop’s, and Douai versions. The history of the Authorised 
Version, and of the Revision, complete the work, to which Appen- 
dices on the Vulgate of Jerome and to Wycliffe’s doctrine of Dominion, 
and a brief but useful Index are added. We should not omit 
mention of an admirable chronological table for the period between 
the sixth and seventeenth centuries, which extends over eight pages, 
and which affords a bird’s-eye view of the connection of each stage 
of English Bible translation with our national history and literature ; 
whilst a ‘Tabular View of the Evolution of the English Bible’ 
displays its life on a single page from its genesis before the invention 
of printing to the publication of the revised Apocrypha in 1895. 

From this general summary of the contents of Mr. Hoare’s 
volume we proceed to consider some of its more salient features. 
In an interesting chapter on ‘ Medizeval England and the Bible’ the 
author considers certain influences which served to retard the 
translation of the Vulgate into English. Here, as throughout his 
work, we notice the temperate and tolerant spirit which pervades the 
book. Mr. Hoare is keenly alive to the errors and abuses of 
Romanism, and he does not fail to condemn them in terms of just. 
severity ; but he does not indulge in the indiscriminate vituperation 
which is both so common and so injurious. 


‘In her jealous retention of the Latin version the Church [Mr. Hoare 
writes], from her own point of view, was fully justified. . . . It 
was mainly By the exclusive use of one and the same ecclesiastical. 
language that the unity of Christendom—religious, official, and diplo- 
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matic—was kept cemented. Clearly, therefore, it was of vital importance 
that no literary pretender should be permitted to endanger a monopoly 
on which so much depended’ (p. 20). 


The undisputed reign of the Vulgate was further prolonged by the 
lack of any motive which could inspire the work of translation, and 
of a public to welcome it, as well as by the fact that the value of an 
open Bible formed no part of the ‘ psychological climate’ of the 
Middle Ages. ‘Religion was presented mainly in a pictorial and 
ceremonial form, and the moral teaching of the Scriptures lay hidden 
away under a strange amalgam of history and legend’ (p. 39). A 
too brief chapter on ‘The Bible and Scholasticism’ describes the 
service which the schoolmen, whose ‘folios are fossils,’ performed as 
the intellectual torch-bearers of the Middle Ages. They preserved 
the lamp of mental activity from dying out, and so, although it was 
not their aim to teach men how to live, but only how to define ; they 
prepared the way for the twofold movement of thought which on its 
intellectual side issued in the Renaissance, on its religious side in 
the Reformation. The thrice-told tale of Wycliffe’s and Tyndale’s 
translation is retold by Mr. Hoare with much freshness and sym- 
pathy. The great boon conferred by the former on English 
literature, and the loftiness of his foresight in a day when the demand 
for a vernacular Bible had to be created, are well brought out. But 


‘the Wycliffe Bible [he explains] is no isolated literary phenomenon. 
Its appearance coincides with a general movement towards the expres- 
sion in a national language of the rapidly developing sense of nationality, 
and of this movement it 1s the greatest monument in prose that remains 
to us’ (p. 84). 


The romance of Tyndale is vividly sketched. He is the true father 
of our English Bible. Yet he had to fly for his life with the printed 
sheets of his translation from one continental hiding-place to 
another, and was at last treacherously betrayed at Antwerp, and after 
eighteen months’ imprisonment was put to death on October 6, 1536. 
The irony of history has rarely been more signally displayed than 
in the license granted by Henry VIII., which, within a year of 
Tyndale’s death, gave general permission for the use of both 
Tyndale’s and Coverdale’s Bibles. 

We cannot dwell within the limits of a Short Notice on the 
history of the Genevan, Matthew, and Great Bibles, nor on the 
subsequent versions down to the latest recension in our own times. 
These various and consecutive editions are all united in nearer or 
more distant relationship to one another, and so stand in marked 
contrast to the Douai Bible, whose translators, while accusing 
Protestant editors of casting ‘ the holy to the dogges and pearles to 
logges,’ were themselves so slavishly deferential to the Latin of the 
Vulgate that their version can hardly be regarded as English. It 
may help us to realise how vast a debt we owe to those who gave us 
the pure rhythmical Saxon of our Authorised Version, when we take 
from the specimen page here given us of the Rheims (Douai) New 
Testament the following rendering of Ephesians iii. 8-10 : 
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‘To me the least of al the sainctes is given this grace, among the 
Gentils to evangelize the unsearchable riches of Christ and to illuminate 
al men what is the dispensation of the sacrament hidden from worldes 
in God ... that the manifold wisdom of God may be notified to the 
Princes and Potestats in the celestials by the Church.’ 


The Books of the New Testament. By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, 
Fellow of St. John Baptist’s College, Oxford, Lecturer in Theo- 
logy in St. John’s, Oriel, and Queen’s Colleges. (London: 
Rivingtons, 1901.) 

Mr. Pu.an’s book is designed to serve as an introduction to the 

New Testament which shall be neither a mere handbook nor an 

elaborate treatise for specialists. It is written in a conservative 

spirit, but the destructive theories of the so-called higher criticism 
are, if not exhaustively, yet adequately noticed, and the educated 
reader is supplied with just the information he requires respecting 
the approximate dates and the genuineness of the several books of 
the sacred canon. A brief account of the language and the canon 
of the New Testament and of the ancient and English versions leads 
the author to the conclusion that criticism has made it certain that 
the earliest Greek manuscripts are essentially the same as the original 
books written by the apostles and their companions. The manu- 
scripts are almost utterly free from wilful corruptions, and concern- 
ing the small variations which they contain we can still quote the 
words of Bentley, ‘Even put them into the hands of a knave ora 
fool, and yet with the most sinistrous and absurd choice, he shall 
not extinguish the light of one chapter, nor so disguise Christianity 
but that every feature of it will still be the same’ (pp. 7, 8). In 
considering ‘the books’ in detail, Mr. Pullan first gives an interest- 
ing account of the Synoptic problem, and then taking the several 
gospels and epistles in succession, discusses their authorship, date, 
and purpose, gives a vivid synopsis of their contents and character, 
and concludes with an analysis of each. One marked feature of this 
really admirable volume is the singularly happy phraseology in which 
the distinctive characteristics of the several writers and their writings 
are described. Thus he says of St. John’s Gospel, ‘there is no 
writer to whom we can more fitly apply the profound saying that 
the style is the man.’ His language is the result of a long and 
impassioned contemplation. ‘He records the teaching of Jesus as 
it had shaped itself in his own mind, not so much by his own mind 
as by perpetual communion with the ascended Christ’ (p. 94). ‘The 
broad difference between the character of the Synoptic writers and 
that of St. John is that the Synoptics are historical, he is mystical. 

We do not mean that St. John does not trouble about historical 

accuracy. His history is often more minute than that of the 

Synoptics. But his purpose is to bring his readers into deeper life 

through union with the God who is in Christ and is Christ. The 

true mystic ever desires to maintain the knowledge of this inward 
union in life with God. It is a knowledge which is made possible 
by obedience, made perfect by love, and causes not new ecstasies, 
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but a new character’ (p. 95). With like admirable discrimination 
Mr. Pullan deals with the Epistles of St. Paul, unfolding their variety 
and depth as he points out the strength, pathos, and versatility of 
the great apostle. Of course such a work does not afford scope for 
elaborate and original apologetics. Its value consists in the judgment 
with which its arguments are selected, in the ability with which they 
are conducted, and the skill with which they are marshalled. In 
The Books of the New Testament Mr. Pullan has given us a work 
which will add a fresh charm and interest to the study of Holy 
Scripture, and which supplies an adequate and trustworthy reply to 
the destructive criticism that has tended to unsettle and distress so 
many earnest minds. 


The Minor Festivals of the Anglican Calendar. By W. J. SpaRRow 
Simpson, M.A., Vicar of St. Mark’s, Regent’s Park. (London: 
Rivingtons, 1901.) 

In undertaking to give an account of all the names connected 

with the Minor Festivals of the Anglican Calendar, Mr. Sparrow 

Simpson has grappled with a task of very considerable difficulty. It 

is true that of the sixty-six names embraced in Mr. Simpson’s work, 

nine at least are nomina tantum, of whom practically nothing is 
known, whilst of at least sixteen more the trustworthy record is so 
meagre that the modern chronicler can scarcely vary the brief and 
thrice-told tale. But whilst a third of the festivals are thus easily 
disposed of, the remainder includes notable saints whose lives offer 
great opportunities for effective handling. For the average reader, 
whose library does not contain such incomparable volumes as the 

Dictionaries of Christian Antiquities and of Christian Biography 

which Dr. William Smith, with Archdeacon Cheetham and Dr. 

Wace, have given us, it would be of the greatest use to have a clear 

and condensed account of such men as St. Ambrose and St. 

Augustine of Hippo, St. Cyprian and St. Hilary, not to mention a 

score of other names that occur in the Anglican Calendar. But 

quite exceptional ability is necessary for one who would follow suc- 
cessfully in the track where Dr. Smith and his collaborateurs have 

led the way. The power to fasten upon salient facts and such a 

mastery of his subject matter as enables a writer to draw his portrait 

with firm and rapid strokes; not omitting essential features, but 
presenting a vivid sketch rather than an elaborate story; so much 

at least is indispensable. The inevitable omission of much im- 

portant detail demands and can only be excused by a correspond- 

ing terseness of style and fulness of matter. Tried by this standard, 
we fear Mr. Sparrow Simpson’s ‘ Minor Festivals’ is sadly defective. 
We take as a test case his account of St. Augustine. Mr. Simpson 
does not get beyond the Confessors and a few quotations from the 
Soliloquies in this longest of all his biographies. Not a word is 
vouchsafed us of the other voluminous writings, nor of the character 
and source of the unrivalled influence they have exerted through- 
out Western Christendom. Even so stinted a notice is disfigured 
by slipslop verbiage and American vulgarisms. Here are some 
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examples : ‘ Neglect (of infant baptism) was due to a one-sided sense 
of the greater gravity of post-baptismal sin. Zhey seemed to forget, 
&c.’ (p. 245), no persons having been named in the entire para- 
graph. ‘ Zo the brilliant young student Manichzism Jossessed an 
extraordinary fascination’ (p. 247). ‘He did his utmost 40 extend 
among others his new convictions’ (p. 250). ‘The only relief was to 
go right away into new scenes’ (p. 252). ‘ He didn’t care two pins’ 
(p. 259). ‘Ambrose sat at times so wholly wrapped uf in meditation 
as to be as if unconscious of another’s presence’ (p. 260). ‘Outward 
obliviousness fo Augustine’s spiritual needs’ (#.) ‘Never did 
Monica’s son lose all faith in God’s existence, but this knowledge 
was shadowy in the extreme’ (p. 262). One more quotation will 
more than satiate our readers. The well-known story of the child’s 
voice in an adjoining garden, saying ‘Come and read,’ is adorned with 
Mr. Simpson’s exquisite taste as follows: ‘ Augustine with trembling 
hands took up the sacred volume, opened, (sic), and, of all words in 
Scripture (!) those upon which his eyes first rested, &c.’ (p. 267). 

Such examples as these do not stand alone. For example, in 
the account of St. Cyprian, we read, ‘It was hard for Stephen #0 de 
deserted by so important an influence as the great bishop of Carthage’ 
(p. 321); to be deserted by ‘an influence’ must be almost as terrible 
as to be abandoned by a suspicion. In that of St. Hilary there is 
no mention of the serious imputation of heresy under which he 
laboured. The bibliography added as an appendix to the work is so 
absolutely indiscriminating as to be of little service to the inexpe- 
rienced reader. The accuracy of Mr. Simpson’s work is illustrated 
by his invariably quoting Smith and Wace’s Dictionary of Christian 
Biography as the Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Biography. 


Witnesses to Christ. A Contribution to Christian Apologetics. By 
WituiaM Cxiark, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S.C., Professor of 
Philosophy in Trinity University, Toronto. New and Revised 
Edition. (Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark, 1901.) 


WE have great pleasure in very cordially commending this small 
book on a big subject for the admirable spirit in which it is written, 
as well as for the ability which is displayed throughout its pages. In 
a series of eight lectures Professor Clark discusses (1) the Phases 
and Failures of Unbelief ; (2) the Relation between Civilization and 
Christianity ; and (3) between Personal Culture and Religion ; then 
follow (4, 5,and6), the Unity of Christian{Doctrine, the Insufficiency of 
Materialism, and the Pessimism of the Age ; whilst the last two lec- 
tures are devoted to the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, and examine the 
evidence of that cardinal fact and the theories invented to discredit 
it. Exhaustive treatment is, of course, impossible within the author’s 
limits in traversing so wide a field, but Dr. Clark has happily illus- 
trated in these pages his own expressed conviction that the exact 
nature of the conflict between faith and unbelief has become more 
clearly defined than it was once, and that ‘both sides know 
much better the exact nature of the work to be done’ (p. 26). 
Accordingly he loses no time in coming to the point, and defines 
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his own position and that of the manifold assailants of Christianity 
in concise and lucid language. 

Whilst Dr. Clark freely allows the advantages which have been 
derived from the unfettered discussion of antagonistic theories, he 
writes in the most hopeful terms of the future of Christianity. The 
Church of Christ exists, and her existence and her history and her 
influence must be accounted for. Christian civilization exists, and 
must be explained as to its sources and its progress in the world. 
Humanity exists, with all its wants to be supplied and all its many 
questions to be answered, with a heart which cries out for the living 
God, and which will need many powerful arguments before it can be 
brought to believe that there is no God :— 


‘“ Hope springs eternal in the human breast,” but this is because 
there is in the human breast an ineradicable sense of God. And therefore 
we do not believe that man will ever abandon the desire to know God, 
and to know the nature and meaning of that Gospel which professes 
supremely to be a message from Him’ (p. 48). 


It would exceed our limits if we were to go seriatim through the 
several sections of the Witnesses to Christ, which Dr. Clark brings 
before us in the incompleteness both of civilization and personal 
culture without the influence of religion, in the insufficiency of 
materialism—a subject he handles very skilfully and convinc- 
ingly—and in his exposure of the unbelief which underlies and has 
engendered the pessimism of the age. There isacertain atmosphere 
of dim and vague scepticism rather felt than clearly defined, in 
which some educated persons are moving, and Dr. Clark’s book is 
admirably calculated to dissipate the misgivings from which such 
men may be suffering and to re-establish them in the faith which he 
so faithfully and thoughtfully upholds. 


The Elements of Christian Doctrine. By T. A. Lacey, M.A., Vicar 
of Madingley. (London: Rivingtons, 1901.) 
Tuis is a very able and interesting book : written with the clearness 
that results from an adequate grasp of the subject and a well-defined 
conception of what the writer aimed at accomplishing. Mr. Lacey 
explains that his purpose is not to provide a theological manual but 
to set out the matter of which dogma is the formal expression, and 
he has endeavoured to give ‘ the simple presentment of the living truth 
of the Gospel, in the form which Christian experience and Christian 
science have shown to be required’ (p. vii). In the introductory 
chapter, first the Vature and then the Confent of Christian doctrine is 
unfolded, and this is followed by a very interesting section upon ‘ the 
proposition of Faith’ ; under which heading Mr. Lacey has some 
striking and timely remarks on the sin of unbelief. ‘ Belief or unbelief 
is never spoken of in the New Testament as a choice of the intellect ; 
it is a moral choice between good and evil’ (p. 47). .‘ Regarded in 
itself, unbelief is a misuse of God’s gift—z.e. of the testimony which 
He affords to revelation—and is therefore a sin’ (p. 50). ‘The 
authority of the Church is not a ground for believing but a motive 
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for doing so’ (p. 59). ‘ There is only one ground : it is the convic- 
tion of the disciple that God has taught these things through Jesus 
Christ our Lord’ (#éd.). On the foundation thus carefully laid, Mr, 
Lacey proceeds to state what is generally taught and received as the 
doctrine of Christ in five sections, which treat (1) of God and Crea- 
tion, then concerning (2) Human Life and (3) Redemption, whilst 
the last two chapters deal respectively with the Church and with 
Practical Religion. In each department of his subject Mr. Lacey 
states with much candour and impartiality opinions which differ 
from his own, and whilst he holds strongly that there is Divine 
authority for the Catholic doctrine of the Church’s ministry and 
discipline, he never, so far as we remember, utters a discourteous 
word about those who have arrived at antagonistic convictions. We 
much regret that the praise we can bestow on most of Mr. Lacey’s 
book is qualified by his partial adoption of Roman teaching and 
terminology, especially in the section in which he deals with the 
sacraments. We presume that a beneficed priest of the Anglican 
Church writes specially for the members of his own communion, and 
it is therefore startling to find Mr. Lacey discussing the seven sacra- 
ments, as the admitted rites to which the term sacrament should be 
applied, and as specially marked by Holy Scripture and Christian 
tradition as being rightly included under this title (p. 248). The 
inclusion of the five means of grace, distinctly disallowed in the 
twenty-fifth article, is the more surprising as several of their number 
do not accord with Mr. Lacey’s own definition of a sacrament, and, 
concerning marriage, he himself allows that the sense in which it is 
called a sacrament is far from clear (p. 260). 


Bible Studies: Contributions, chiefly from Papyri and Inscriptions, 
to the History of the Language, the Literature, and the Religion 
of Hellenistic Judaism and Primitive Christianity. By Dr. G. A. 
DEISSMANN, Professor of Theology in the University of Heidel- 
berg. Authorised Translation, incorporating Dr. Deissmann's 
most recent Changes and Additions, by ALEXANDER GRIEVE, 
M.A. (Edin.), D.Phil. (Lips.), Minister of the South United 
Free Church, Forfar. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1901.) 


THE constant stream of discoveries in Egypt, within the last few 
decades, of Greek papyri dating from Ptolemaic or Imperial times 
has opened up a new field of illustration for the commentator on 
Holy Scripture. Dr. Deissmann has been the pioneer in the fasci- 
nating work of illustrating the language of the Septuagint and of the 
New Testament from these new-found contemporary documents, and 
this book is one which no student of Biblical phraseology and ideas 
can afford to neglect. The original Bidelstudien have been before 
the world since 1895, a second series, entitled Meue Bibelstudien, 
following in 1897. ‘The two volumes are here conveniently amalga- 
mated in an excellent translation, which deserves a warm welcome, 
and will bring Dr. Deissmann’s studies within the reach of many to 
whom the reading of German is, to say the least, an irksome task. 
The larger portion of the work consists of a minute investigation, 
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in the light of the papyri, of the terminology and grammatical forms 
and constructions which are met with in the Greek Bible. The 
predominating idea in these studies is to place the ‘ Biblical Greek’ 
in its true setting, to correct the ‘widely spread opinion that the 
phrase “the New Testament” represents, in the matter of language, 
a unity and a distinct entity’ (p. 63), and to remove the misconcep- 
tion that there is such a thing as a distinctly ‘ Biblical Greek.’ In 
this contention Dr. Deissmann is chiefly combating such works as 
Cremer’s Worterbuch, which ‘has for its fundamental principle the 
idea of the formative power of Christianity in the sphere of language,’ 
an idea which, ‘as a canon of historical philology, becomes a fetter 
upon investigation’ (p. 176). This line of argument may, of course, 
be carried too far. No one would now refuse to recognize that the 
most valuable aids for understanding the exact meaning of Biblical 
phraseology are to be sought in the contemporary records. Still, we 
must not expect to find in the papyri more than an isolated illustra- 
tion here and there for some Biblical phrase ; and the fact remains 
that Christianity, even where it did not actually enrich the Greek 
vocabulary, yet entirely transformed and infused a new meaning into 
much of the older language which it assimilated. Dr. Deissmann 
has done useful work in showing that many supposed ‘ Hebraisms ’ 
in the LXX and the New Testament are in reality not Hebraisms 
at all, but genuine creations of the later period of the Greek language. 
In some instances the Greek translators of the Old Testament 
display a nice discrimination in selecting a Greek idiom, with which 
they were familiar at Alexandria, which corresponded most nearly to 
the idiom in the original Hebrew. 

We may call special attention to the studies on the following : 
adeApds (used for a member of a religious association such as that 
connected with the Serapeum) ; dpeots (employed in the LXX in two 
technical Egyptian senses, either as ‘a canal’ or in the phrase éros 
ddécews as a paraphrase for the Hebrew jode/, ‘ jubilee’) ; ypayparevs, 
of a military officer (not necessarily a Hebraism, though "9D is used 
similarly) ; tAaorypios or iAaorypiov (in Rom. iii. 25 the interpretation 
‘a means of propitiation’ is adopted); xaprdéw, which, with its 
derivatives, is curiously used in the sense of ‘burning’; the New 
Testament phrase «is 7d dvoud tivos, illustrated by &revéis cis 7d Tod 
Bacirews Svoya, occurring in Ptolemaic papyri ; «vpuaxds (the use of 
X«Bacry in inscriptions for the first day of the month prompts the 
suggestion that -‘ just as the first day of the month was thus called 
Emperor’s Day, so the first day of the week, with all its significant 
connection with the Gospel history, would be named by the 
Christians the Zord’s Day’); and an interesting suggestion as to 
the explanation of the xdpayya, or ‘mark of the beast,’ in the 
Revelation. It ‘is the name of the imperial seal, giving the year 
and the name of the reigning emperor (possibly also his effigy), and 
found on bills of sale and similar documents of the first and second 
centuries.’ 

Among strictly grammatical studies there are interesting dis- 
cussions on édy (its use for dv in relative clauses is shown to be 
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a special characteristic of the first and second centuries A.D.), and 
pv (the theory that it is ‘a blending together of the Greek form of 
oath 4 pv with the wholly un-Greek «i yy ’—#.e. a literal rendering 
of the Hebrew formula of swearing, x5 px—is disproved). These 
linguistic and grammatical studies should be supplemented by two 
admirable collections of ‘ Notes from the Papyri,’ contributed by the 
Rev. J. H. Moulton to recent numbers of the Classical Review 
(February, 1901) and the Expositor (April, 1901). 

There are also some essays of greater length. The book opens 
with an elaborate article entitled ‘ Prolegomena to the Biblical letters 
and epistles,’ which is rather an essay on the art of letter-writing in 
general, and the various forms assumed by the letter or epistle (the 
real letter, the letter that has subsequently become literature, the 
epistle, the fictitious epistle), followed by a brief discussion of the 
appropriate classification of the Epistles of the New Testament, 
Another essay deals with a curious love-charm of the second or third 
century A.D., found at Adrumetum, which is notable for the large 
use made in it of Septuagintal language, and affords a striking illus- 
tration of the popularity of that version with the lower classes of 
society. ‘There are monographs on Biblical proper names ; in one 
of these a new derivation is suggested for the name BapvaBas (the 
meaning given in Acts iv. 36 is not free from difficulty) ; it is 
here explained as a corruption of BapveBois, a word which has 
inscriptional authority and means ‘son of Nebo.’ Perhaps the most 
striking of these essays is the study on Gal. vi. 17, rod Aowrod Kérous 
pot pndels wapexeru, eyo yap Ta oriypara tod "Incot év ta odpari pov 
Bacrd{w. It is argued that the connecting particle ydép only becomes 
intelligible if the oréypara are regarded as protective marks or 
amulets, an interpretation which receives considerable support from 
a curious spell found on a third-century papyrus, containing the 
words: ‘ Persecute me not, thou there! .. . I carry (Baord{w) the 
corpse of Osiris . . . Should anyone trouble me (édv por 6 deiva Kédrovs 
arapacxy), I shall use it against him.’ 

Enough has been quoted here to show the great and varied 
interest of these studies. It is welcome news that Dr. Deissmann is 
contemplating a further series; much, no doubt, remains to be 
gleaned from the later collections of papyri which have appeared 
since the original Bide/studien, and scholars will await with interest 
the publication of another large find of Ptolemaic papyri which Drs. 
Grenfell and Hunt have recently announced.! 

A few slight additions and corrections may be worth noting. On 
p. 210 where Dr. Deissmann is arguing in favour of the nominative 
*EXawy (not éAayv) in the phrase in St. Luke’s Gospel zpds 1d dpos 
Td kadovpevoy E., reference might have been made to the very com- 
mon use of this nominative in the LXX (eg. Gen. xxviii. 19 
éxdderev Td Gvoya Tov Térov éxeivov olkos Meov, Jos. v. 3 émi tov 
xaXovpévov rérov Bovyds tiv axeoBvoriiv). To the instances of 
péywros in ‘Biblical Greek’ on p. 365, nm. 4, should be added 
Wisdom xviii. 1. The translator has done his work exceedingly 


1 In Wilcken’s Archiv fir Papyrusforschung (i. 2, p. 376, 1900). 
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, and well, and produced a book which bears scarcely a trace of being a 
form of translation. On p. 150, n. 4, ‘the Lucianic text’ would be more 
ndering intelligible than ‘the Lucianus’ (den Zucianus); on p. 189 ‘the 
These spelling “Ioax . . . in both of D.’ (den beiden D) hardly shows that 
by two Codex Bezae and Codex Claromontanus (D of the Pauline Epistles) 
| by the are referred to; on p. 284 the words ‘is noteworthy’ have been 
Review dropped ; on p. 368, n. 2, the ‘we’ or the ‘he’ should be altered. 
Misprints have been noted on p. 123, Pausanius, p. 312, SeAcvxov 
; Opens (for -xov), p. 367, n. 3; accents are wanting on p. 163, drwAeas, 
1 letters p. 164, woAurys. 
eH Public Relief of the Poor. Six Lectures by THomas Mackay. 
ure, the (London: Murray, 1901.) 
1 of the In these lectures, delivered last winter at the Church House, Mr. 
tament, Mackay sets forth lucidly and attractively the principles which have 
or third at various periods of English history influenced the practical treat- 
1e large ment of pauperism. Many books have been written about the 
ng illus- English Poor Law and its administration, but we do not remember 
asses of any which, adopting a theoretical rather than a practical treatment 
; in one of the subject, has explained in so short a space and in so attractive 
Bas (the a form the system of poor law relief. The existence of such a 
y); it is system, Mr. Mackay lays down at starting, is evidence of social 
rich has disorder and imperfect progress of civil society, according to Maine’s 
the most well-known formula, from a condition of status to one of contract, 
1D KOmroUS from the feudal status of dependence to the contractual basis of 
pari wou society founded on personal liberty and the economic exchange of 
becomes services and property. In Lecture I. the origin of the English Poor 
aarks or Law is shown to have been an attempt to revive and enforce the 
ort from expiring feudal laws. The repression of vagrancy—#.e. the free 
ning the migration of labour and forcible bringing back of the labourer to 
dfw) the the place where his labour was due, and where work and main- 
ya, KOTOUS tenance had to be found for him—prevented the labourer from 
economic progress, and encouraged the ‘ fatal attitude of immobility 
d varied impervious to economic motive,’ which is characteristic of the pauper 
smann is habit. The benevolent legislation of Elizabeth, known as the ‘Old 
ns to be Poor Law,’ adopted for convenience of relief the feudal principle of 
appeared settlement and adscription to the soil. It assumed the right of 
1 interest the poor to have work found for them and a statutory maintenance 
hich Drs. in a particular place, regardless of the exigencies of growing 
trade. Its administration by local authorities upon these lines 
ting. On led in time to such gross abuses, especially in the relief of able- 
ominative bodied pauperism, that in the early days of the reformed Parliament 
1s Td Spos the report of a Royal Commission, with the disclosures contained in 
very COMm- it, was followed by the ‘New Poor Law’ of 1834, which is still in 
XXxVili. 19 force. Mr. Mackay gives an interesting sketch of the Poor Law and 
3 émt Tov its administration, which in his opinion has not answered all the 
stances of expectations and intentions of its framers, owing to the lack of 
be added expert knowledge in the local authorities by whom it has been 
cceedingly administered, and the want of efficient control by the central 
, 1900). authority. The one reform which it has effected is the abolition ot 
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outdoor relief to the able-bodied. But ignorance and sentiment 
have combined to frustrate what Mr. Mackay holds to have been 
the intention of the Act and of the Poor Law Commissioners 
appointed to carry it out, the gradual disappearance of outdoor 
relief, in favour of the ‘institutional test’ of the workhouse. The 
experiment has been tried in some Poor Law Unions, it is said with 
success ; and Mr. Mackay holds strongly that if the poor are ever to 
be detached from a contented reliance on the poor-rate, a more 
scientific treatment of pauperism than can ever be expected from 
locally elected boards of guardians is necessary. Whether we agree 
or not with all his views, we shall agree that dis-pauperization is the 
end to be kept steadily in view. And no one, whether familiar or 
unfamiliar with the practice of Poor Law administration, can read 
through this book without feeling that he has gained an insight into 
its principles. 


Laity in Council. Essays in Ecclesiastical and Social Questions. 
By Lay Members of the Anglican Communion. (London: 
Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 1go1.) 


Tue point of view taken by the writers of this book is that of 
attached but liberal-minded Churchmen, alive to the difficulties and 
anomalies of the Church of England, and desirous of emphasizing 
the practical side of Church life and influence, particularly upon 
social and economic questions. Four essays are devoted directly 
to these topics—‘The Labour Movement,’ by Mr. A. T. Gordon 
Beveridge, ‘Labour Conciliation and Arbitration,’ by S. B. Boulton, 
‘Women in Industrial Work,’ by Marion Sharpe Grew, and ‘ Dan- 
gerous Trades,’ by Gertrude M. Tuckwell ; and these, we may say 
at once, are the least satisfactory portion of the book, despite the 
evident earnestness of the writers. The reason perhaps is that it is 
difficult to see and to show how the Church and her clergy can 
directly interpose in industrial and economic questions, though indi- 
rectly they may and should do much to raise the general tone and 
aims of those who must deal practically with such matters, by 
enabling them to approach social and economic problems in a 
Christian spirit. Mr. Beveridge, for example, urges with some force 
that Socialism is not, as some would say, a religion in itself, either 
identical with or a substitute for Christianity. It is ‘ primarily and 
essentially a movement for economic change.’ It is not anti-reli- 
gious, nor is it a system of morals. But when he comes to consider 
the relation of the ‘ Labour Movement’—a phrase which apparently 
is intended to be coextensive with ‘Socialism’—to religion, he loses 
himself in a maze of rhetoric, from which it is hard to extract any 
definite conclusion. We cordially endorse one suggestion made in 
the course of the paper that the clergy, if they wish to deal with 
Socialism in the pulpit, should first take pains to master the views 
of its advocates. To play with Socialism, or to criticize it, upon a 
slender foundation of knowledge, is equally hazardous. Mr. Ben 
Greet, describing himself as ‘a Churchman, and therefore a social 
reformer,’ contributes a pleasantly written paper on the educative 
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and recreative value of the drama, justifying an alliance between 
Church and Stage on the ground that the revelation of God is in 
itself a drama—prologue, the opening chapters of Genesis; Act i. 
the Old Testament preparation for Christ ; Act ii. the life of Christ 
on earth; Act iii. (unfinished), the Church on earth. It is an 
ingenious plea; but we are sometimes reminded that ‘there is 
nothing like leather.’ Mr. G. J. Talbot, writing of ‘Church Courts,’ 
argues for a purely ecclesiastical final Court of Appeal. Under the 
present conditions of Establishment this, as he must be well aware, 
is like crying for the moon; and perhaps we shall be right in 
assuming that the paper on ‘ Disestablishment,’ by Mr. A. W. Crick- 
may—one of the most interesting and best written in the volume— 
indicates a point of view with which the essayists are all more or less 
in sympathy. Mr. Crickmay’s point is that the severance of the 
present connexion between Church and State is only a question of 
time ; that it ‘has been going on piecemeal for years,’ until the 
Church ‘as the privileged and protected monopolist of the national 
profession of religion, is the ghost of her former self.’ The con- 
summation, he thinks, ‘ waits only the full development of the various 
forces which are making for it, and the advent of the statesman or 
ministry powerful enough to handle it.’ The present scandals of 
anarchy and internecine strife—and we agree with the writer that it 
is useless to minimize the effect of the recent ‘ crisis ’—will, he thinks, 
have to be ended in one of three ways ; by coercive legislation, by 
concession of legislative autonomy to the Church as an imperium in 
imperio, or by Disestablishment. The first of these is practically im- 
possible ; for Parliament is less and less likely to touch ecclesiastical 
legislation. As an escape from the third alternative, the second, or 
a modification of it, is attractive to the clergy; but it is impossible 
not to share Mr. Crickmay’s doubts whether it will commend itself 
to the nation at large, with which, as the Archbishop of York 
reminded the deputation of Church reformers at Lambeth, the 
advocates of such proposals must reckon. ‘A free Church in a free 
State,’ with a democratic constitution corresponding to that which 
has consolidated the nation in its political aspect—such is the 
programme here advocated; and whether we like it or not, it is a 
sign of the times, a straw which indicates the possible course of lay 
Church opinion when Disestablishment comes to the fore. 

The essays on practical Church work are interesting. Mr. E. A. 
Ford’s on the Work of Laymen in the Parish is a plea for active 
personal service, sorely needed, but too often wanting. Mrs. Creigh- 
ton writes sensibly, and with knowledge, on parochial work by women; 
and Mr. H. W. Hill advocates the formation of brotherhoods for 
Church work. An excellent and suggestive paper on ‘ Temperance 
Work,’ by Mr. F. Sherlock, exposes the languid inadequacy of the 
Church of England Temperance Society work, as at present con- 
ducted in too many parishes (if conducted at all), with some curious 
examples of the ‘how not to do it’ methods sometimes adopted. 
Of the single paper on ‘Ritual,’ by Mr. G. W. E. Russell, perhaps 
the less said the better. When he came to close quarters with this 
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subject, he says, ‘I found myself in a maze of bewilderment ;’ and 
there, we must confess, he leaves us. As a whole, the volume is 
worth reading as a guide to certain tendencies of opinion upon 
matters of vital importance to the Church. 


Papers for Working Men. Addresses to Working Lads. By the 
Right Rev. A. F. W. Incram, D.D., Lord Bishop of London, 
(S.P.C.K., 1901.) 


Tue Bishop of London has led too busy a life to have time for 
authorship. He recently told a literary club, whose guest he was, 
that his works can mostly be obtained at the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge for fourpence halfpenny, or fourpence, if a 
quantity be taken: in other words, that his literary activity has per- 
force been confined to the publication of sermons and addresses, 
and other small religious works. These two small volumes show 
that he writes, as he talks, straight to the point, so as to be ‘ under- 
standed of the people.’ The short papers upon ‘ The Difficulties of 
Working Men,’ ‘ Evolution and Christianity,’ and ‘The Church and 
Working Men,’ are admirable in their straightforward simple handling 
of great subjects to hearers partly hostile and partly ignorant and 
prejudiced ; and so (to pick two samples where the bulk is good) 
are the addresses to lads on ‘the Manliness of Religion’ and ‘the 
Battle of Life.’ The perusal of these two little books helps us to 
see why Dr. Ingram has been a power in the East End. 


A Dictionary of the Dialects of Vernacular Syriac. By A.J. 
MacLean. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1go1.) 


THE author is already well known by his grammar of vernacular 
Syriac, published by the Cambridge University Press in 1895, to 
which the present volume is a companion. Both works have been 
compiled from materials collected on the spot during five years’ 
residence among the eastern Syrians. Although the grammar has 
been treated to some extent in earlier works this is the first scientific 
attempt to deal with the lexicography. And as far as can be judged 
it is extremely successful. The subject has considerable philological 
importance, for the modern Syriac is not, as might be supposed, a 
mere debased survival of the classical language, but, on the contrary, 
often exhibits forms which are less defaced by phonetic decay than 
those of the classical Syriac, and even uses good Semitic words 
which do not appear in the earlier language. ‘The difficulty of con- 
structing the dictionary was great. The printed literature is very 
scanty, and materials had to be gathered orally from natives, whose 
information could not always be implicitly trusted. Then the 
numerous dialects, some of which differ considerably, also had to be 
taken into account. Of these Mr. Maclean distinguishes four 
groups, each with several subdivisions, and takes the dialect of 
Urmi, as being the best known, for his basis. Lastly the question 
of orthography had to be settled. Where the result can be tested by 
available material we find it both accurate and scholarly, and it 
would be ungracious not to recognize the great care and labour 
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which have evidently been bestowed on the work throughout. The 
plan followed is to give first the word in the Nestorian character, 
then its pronunciation in Roman character, which is not always clear 
from the Syriac spelling, then the meanings, with occasional refer- 
ences or explanations, comparison with classical Syriac, &c. A striking 
feature is the large*number of foreign words, chiefly Persian, Kurdish, 
or Turkish, which, as might be expected, have been adopted into 
the various dialects. These are all given in their original spelling. 
We have no hesitation in saying that the work will be interesting and 
valuable not only to Syriac scholars, but to students of Semitic 
philology generally. 


A Compendious Syriac Dictionary. Edited by J. Payne Situ. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1901.) 


Tuis is part iii. of Mrs. Margoliouth’s abridgment of her father’s 

eat Thesaurus—cujus pars magna fuit. It carries on the work well 
into the letter Ayin. ‘The earlier parts have already justified themselves, 
and we need only say that this one fully maintains their reputation. 
The fault we have to find with it is its slow rate of progress. Part i. 
appeared in 1896, part ii. in 1898, just three years ago. The work 
is so good in arrangement and clearness that it will be a great boon 
to beginners in Syriac, and will even be acceptable to advanced 
students who do not specialize in the subject, but it is practically 
useless until it is completed and can be bound up. The similar 
work by Brockelmann, though more pretentious, is by no means so 
convenient or so full, but it was published complete in 1895 and has 
naturally held the field ever since. 


The Heart of the Empire. (London: T. Fisher Unwin, rgor.) 


Tus book is a collection of eight essays upon problems of city 
life in England, with an additional paper upon ‘Imperialism.’ The 
writers are apparently young men of ability and culture—four of 
them are Cambridge Fellows, and all of them University graduates— 
who have had more or less practical experience of city life at the 
University settlements or elsewhere. Their point of view, therefore, 
is not wholly academical. Yet it is no disparagement to a very 
interesting volume to say that it is marked more by zeal and literary 
ability than by the wisdom of long experience ; and that the forte of its 
authors lies more in seeing what is wrong than in knowing how it 
can be put right. With this reservation, we commend the book to 
all who are interested—as who must not be?—in such questions as 
the housing problem, education, temperance reform, and the proper 
administration of charity. There is not much that is new said upon 
any of these subjects, but the facts are clearly stated, the pros and 
cons of suggested remedies fairly estimated, and the questions at 
issue put intelligibly before the reader—no small gain amid the 
multitude of confused thought and talk about social problems. We 
have been most interested in the two essays headed ‘Realities at 
Home,’ by Mr. C. F. G. Masterman, and ‘The Church and the 
People,’ by Mr. F, G. Head, in both of which there is food for 
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reflection upon the present condition of the Church of England, and 
the possibilities of influence still open to her if she can only rise to 
them. The keynote of Mr. Masterman’s essay is that the enthusiasm 
for social reform which twenty years ago made ‘slumming’ fashion- 
able, and started one ‘settlement’ after another, is on the wane, 
The attempts to deal with the growing evils of city life, with 
pauperism, drink, overcrowding, and materialism, are making little 
way. ‘The settlements cannot attract men, and ‘ have become little 
more than centres of organization.’ The Church of Rome is too 
scantily manned, the Nonconformist Churches too closely connected 
with middle-class and shopkeeping respectability, to influence appreci- 
ably the life of the people ; and Mr. Masterman deliberately concludes 
that the only body possessing the requisite authority and machinery 
is the National Church of England. But both in his view and in 
that of Mr. Head, who deals with the present state of the Church in 
respectful but not flattering terms, it must be a Church reformed and 
revived, no longer indolent, conservative, and aristocratic, but in 
vigorous sympathy with democracy and the people. At present, as 
Mr. Head too truly says, it is outside their lives. They are not so 
much hostile as indifferent : ‘the average man takes no interest in 
the Church.’ How far this is due to the causes assigned by Mr. 
Head—unintelligible and unvarying services, the growing profes- 
sionalism of the clergy, their bad preaching and their moderate 
intellectual level, or their absorption in mere organization—we cannot 
judge. Perhaps he attaches too much importance to these causes 
of defect, as we certainly think that he does to Disestablishment as 
the only real remedy ; while his picture of the immediate result of 
Disestablishment, ‘a national brotherhood of Christians’ in which 
the Nonconformist lion will lie down in peace with the Anglican lamb, 
is touching, but imaginary. It is more likely, in the first instance, 
to intensify sectarian difference. But few will gainsay the conten- 
tion of both these writers that, if the Church is to regain her hold 
on the masses, there must be changes in the quality as well as the 
quantity of her clergy. ‘What the right stamp of man can do the 
present Bishop of London has shown ; but that is a different stamp 
from ‘the amiable young man of pleasing manners and limited 
intelligence, who has taken an ordinary degree at the university and 
been crammed with a few assorted pieces of chopped-up theology at 
a theological college.’ We have not got enough of the right men ; 
that we know already. But we should like to know, what these 
writers do not tell us, how we are to get them. Not a few Church- 
men, we imagine, will sadly recognize an element of truth in this 
description of the Church as she is : 


‘She is bound with the grave-clothes of a dead past: her formularies 
are embodied in antique phraseology ; her organization is still unequal 
to meeting the changed conditions of a newer age. She possesses no 
power of collective utterance, no organizing body, no capacity of internal 
reformation: She is bitterly hated by many of the large religious bodies 
that have gone forth from her ; she fails to arouse anything like a large 
and passionate devotion from the great mass of her outward adherents. 
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Most of her energies appear to be devoted to crises and controversies 
that fill the onlooker with a kind of desperate astonishment.’ 


Is this really as others see us? 


Lessons from Work. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., 
Bishop of Durham. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1gor1). 


Tus volume of Charges and addresses can scarcely add to the great 
reputation of the Bishop of Durham ; but it is of peculiar, indeed 
of unique interest, as illustrating the continuous growth of an exact 
and powerful intellect when dealing not with abstract subjects or 
academic fheses, but with the actual problems of religious and social 
life. In two respects especially Bishop Westcott strikes us as pre- 
eminently qualified for leadership. In the first place he eagerly 
welcomes the growth of knowledge in every department. For 
instance, there is nothing in his writings—not at least in the present 
volume—that suggests depression or bewilderment at the vast expan- 
sion of science during the last half-century. On the contrary, the 
Bishop looks upon the manifold phases of modern knowledge as ‘a 
divine disclosure,’ an appeal for deeper insight and larger faith. 

In his own inimitable style—each sentence laden with compressed 
thought, and tinged with the glow of moral enthusiasm—the Bishop 
describes the debt which religion owes to science : 


‘Physical Science,’ he says, ‘has presented with impressive force the 
unity of creation. It has forced us to recognize that phenomena do not 
contain their explanation in themselves, and that there is behind phe- 
nomena a power which is, according to our ways of speaking, intelligent. 
. . . It has made clear to us our inevitable dependence one on another 
and on all the past, in one part of our being, and by doing this has laid 
the foundation of fellowship. It has in a word defined the claims and 
office of the intellect as one element in our nature which is able to 
increase our knowledge of God through His works. And for my own 
part I must confess that Physical Science appears to be the most mag- 
nificent illustration of that Faith which the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews sets before us as “ ¢he assurance of things hoped for, the test of 
things not seen.” 


In the same spirit the Bishop welcomes the advance of historical 
criticism, not only in its relation to Holy Scripture, but in its bearing 
upon Christian doctrine : 


‘Christian doctrine,’ he remarks, ‘so far as it is a power for life, is 
not shaped by a logical development of accepted statements, but by the 
fuller interpretation of the fundamental facts of the Creed in the light 
of fuller knowledge. Thus as long as experience is incomplete there 
can be no finality in the definition of doctrine. Detailed formulz which 
contain such terms as man, the world and God are essentially provi- 
sional and transitory, for the content of the terms is not fixed. But the 
facts of our Creed are still with us.’ 


The Bishop points out that the leaders of the Oxford Movement, 
whose learning and services to religion in England he cordially 
recognizes, were ‘deficient in the power of historical criticism.’ 
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Their tendency was to distrust it ; they failed to discern in it any- 
thing more than a weapon of destruction which as a matter of fact 
had fallen into the hands of the Church’s enemies. It seems to us 
that the Bishop here probes the secret of the uneasiness with which 
the more conservative disciples of the Tractarian school regard the 
acceptance of criticism by (¢.g.) the writers in Zux Mundi and those 
whom they represent. These are really not less closely in sympathy 
with thinkers like Bishop Westcott than with the honoured leaders 
whose peculiar teaching they inherit and expand. 

Another characteristic quality of Bishop Westcott, which marks 
him out as a leader of men, is his idealism. In this connexion we 
may quote a noble passage from a sermon preached at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, at the close of last year : 


‘In this chapel and in these courts fifty-six years ago I saw visions, 
as it is promised that young men shall see them in the last days, visions 
which in their outward circumstances have been immeasurably more 
than fulfilled. I have had an unusually long working time and I think 
unequalled opportunities of service. Where I have failed, as I have 
failed often and grievously, it has not been because I once saw an ideal, 
but because I have not looked to it constantly, steadily, faithfully : 
because I have distrusted myself and distrusted others: because again 
and again I have lost the help of sympathy since I was unwilling to claim 
from those “who called me friend” the sacrifice which I was myself 
ready to make. So now an old man I dream dreams of great hope, when 
I plead with those who will carry forward what my own generation has 
left unattempted or unaccomplished to welcome the ideal which breaks 
in light upon them, the only possible ideal for man, even the fullest 
realization of self, the completest service of others, the devoutest fellow- 
ship with God : to strive towards it untiringly even if it seems “to fade 
for ever and for ever as we move.”’ 


It is in this temper of courage and hopefulness that the Bishop 
deals with the problems presented by his great northern diocese. 
There are several addresses in this volume which deal with such 
subjects as the study of the Bible, the study of Christian Doctrine, 
the conditions of Revelation, and other purely religious topics. But 
we should miss one characteristic lesson of the book if we allowed 
ourselves to regard any subject discussed in it as ‘secular.’ It is the 
Bishop’s constant aim to insist that all human relationships—all 
matters that engage the thought or effort of men—have a spiritual 
side and are to be judged according as they bear on character and 
life. ‘The most interesting addresses, perhaps, are those which dal 
with social and economic questions. In these the widest and pro- 
foundest principles of religion are brought to bear on the activities 
and claims of common life. 


‘Our responsibility to others as being ourselves guardians and 
stewards of a God-given life extends to all we do and to all that we 
cause others to do. All action necessarily influences character—the 
character of the agent and the character of him on whom he acts. Thus 
we can feel that there is no shadow of exaggeration in the Apostle’s 
command : Whether ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God! 
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Again, such addresses as those on the Christian attitude towards 
war, or on Empire, illustrate the idealistic habit of the Bishop’s 
mind. With him idealism is no mere indulgence in visions or day- 
dreams. It is the necessary outcome of a deeply rooted conviction 
and of a profound sense that the doctrine of the Incarnation has 
infinite significance as an interpretation of life. The Bishop will 
not admit that his lofty conception of imperial responsibility is 
‘an unattainable ideal.’ ‘An ideal is, I believe, the only possible 
foundation for a stable policy.’ It comes as an inspiration to 
those who are unimaginative, or inclined to acquiesce in Jaéssez- 
faire methods ; it comes ‘as a summons to fresh work,’ as a real 
indication of the practical aims to be pursued ; it satisfies ‘the in- 
articulate desire for some master-thought which shall be inspiration 
and guidance for nobler efforts to which our gathered resources can 
be consecrated.’ 

We can only conclude this notice by warmly thanking Bishop 
Westcott for the great service he has rendered to religion by the 
publication of these stirring addresses and sermons. They deal 
with great subjects in an altogether worthy style. We can recall no 
book of recent times which may be so justly called ‘ prophetic,’ in 
its zeal for truth, its moral insight, its courageous and far-sighted 
discussion of practical problems, its profoundly religious spirit, its 
splendid and inspiring optimism. 


The Biblical Illustrator. By the Rev. Josepu S. Exexi, M.A. 
Proverbs. (London: J. Nisbet and Co., rgor.) 


It is not easy to estimate the exact worth of this publication. The 
alternative title fairly describes its contents: ‘ Anecdotes, similes, 
emblems, illustrations, expository, scientific, geographical, historical, 
and homiletic, gathered from a wide range of home and foreign 
literature, on the verses of the Bible.’ The book cannot be regarded 
as a commentary, for it does not profess to take account of the re- 
sults of the critical investigation of the Bible. It may perhaps be 
most fairly described as a ‘Preacher’s commonplace book,’ and it is 
likely to be extremely useful for purely homiletic purposes. The 
editor of the Biblical lilustraior, the Rev. Joseph Exell, is, we be- 
lieve, one of the joint-editors of the well-known Pulpit Commentary, 
which has been widely popular. The present volume proceeds upon 
a somewhat similar plan, but it is not stated whether Mr. Exell him- 
self is the editor of Proverbs. 

So far as we can judge, the homiletic work contained in this in- 
stalment of the Biblical J/lustrator is of good quality. Occasionally 
extracts are given from the Homiletic Review, and many well-known 
preachers, belonging to different denominations, are laid under con- 
tribution. We cannot help wishing that Mr. Exell and his fellow- 
workers would occasionally turn their attention to ancient or 
medieval expositors. It seems strange that a passage so celebrated 
as Proverbs viii. 22 foll., and one so frequently and minutely dis- 
cussed in ancient times, should not have been illustrated by a few 
quotations from Athanasius, Augustine, or Bede. Without going so 
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far as to claim, with the late Dean Burgon, ‘that ancient guides are 
more trustworthy on holy ground than the moderns,’ we may yet feel 
that inasmuch as they represent a tradition dating back to the 
apostolic times, they may well command ‘at once the homage of 
our hearts and the allegiance of our understandings.’ However, 
whatever credit is due to painstaking compilation and wide reading 
of a certain type, may be ungrudgingly accorded to the present volume, 


The Sources of Islam. A Persian Treatise. By the Rev. W. Str. Crarr- 
TispaLL, M.A. Translated and abridged by Sir W. Murr, 
K.C.S.I. (Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark, 1901.) 


THE aim of this remarkable treatise is to undermine the authority of 
Islam by showing that the Koran is not of divine origin, as Mahomet 
taught, but ‘can be traced to human sources existing daily round the 
Prophet’: the religious traditions and practices of Arabia, the later 
doctrines of Judaism, apocryphal Christian sources, Zoroastrian and 
Hindoo writings, &c. Sir William Muir’s commendation of the 
work deserves to be quoted as showing its real importance : 

‘The Sources is a noble work and reflects high distinction on the 
writer. Hitherto much labour has been spent in showing the falsity and 
errors of Islam, as has been ably done by Pfander and others. It has 
remained for our author not only to conceive a new, and perhaps more 
thorough and effective, mode of treating the so-called divine and eternal 
faith, but also in doing so to prove its sources to be of purely human 
origin ; and that in so masterly and effective a way that it seems 
impossible for good Moslems to resist the conclusions drawn.’ 


The author’s line of argument is one that should prove effective 
if addressed to educated Moslems. So good a judge as Sir Frederic 
Goldsmid assures us that these ‘ are not always the bigots that some 
would represent them, and indeed that they outwardly appear to be.’ 
Nor should it be impossible for Christians to find common ground 
with Moslems in view of such an explicit statement as the following 
from the Koran: ‘Say, we believe in God, and that which hath 
been sent down unto us, and that which was sent down unto Abraham 
and Ismael and Isaac and Jacob and the tribes and that which was 
delivered to Moses and Jesus, and the prophets from their Lord.’ 

The author of this little treatise believes that the Moslem 
doctrine of the unity of God may be traced not to Jewish influence 
but to an Arabian source. ‘ Along with the early spread of idolatry,’ 
he says, ‘there still survived throughout Arabia the consciousness of 
one true God.’ The primitive Arabs worshipped idols, but ‘they 
did so regarding them as intercessors with the great God whom they 
held supreme.’ An illustration of the way in which the Koran was 
influenced by Jewish legends may be found in the curious story of 
Abraham’s deliverance from the fire of Nimrod. The author points 
out that the story may be traced to a misunderstanding of Genesis xv. 
9, ‘Lam the Lord that brought thee out of Ur of the Chaldees.’ 


‘The name U7 closely resembles in speech another word O7 signify- 
ing light or fire. And so ages after, a Jewish commentator, ignorant of 
Babylonish, when translating the Scripture into Chaldzan, put the above 
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verse from Genesis, as follows: J am the Lord that delivered thee out of 
the Chaldzan fiery oven. The same ignorant writer has also the follow- 
ing comment on Genesis xi. 27: “ Now this happened at the time when 
Nimrod cast Abraham into the oven of fire, because he would not 
worship the idols, that leave was withheld from the fire to hurt him”—a 
strange confusion of words—Ur the city for Or light and fire.’ 


The legend of Abraham’s fiery oven is, in a word, founded on the 
mistake of an ignorant few. 

A chapter is devoted to the influence on the Koran of heretical 
Christian sources. Various Mohammedan legends connected with 
the parentage, birth, and death of our Lord may be safely traced to 
the apocryphal writings current among the heretical sects of Arabia. 
For example, the statement of the Koran respecting the death of 
Jesus—‘ They slew him not, neither crucified him, but a likeness was 
given unto them. They did not really kill him, but God took Him 
up unto Himself’!—is evidently based on the teaching of some 
Docetic sect, perhaps, as the author suggests, the disciples of 
Basilides. Ancient Zoroastrian and Hindoo beliefs have probably 
influenced the legend of the /iréj—the ascent of the Prophet to 
heaven ; and the teaching of the Koran as to Paradise may be con- 
fidently referred to a Persian source. 

Perhaps the controversial value of this book would have been en- 
hanced had the writer found it consistent with his plan to touch 
upon the causes of the bitter prejudice against Christianity which 
makes the conversion of Moslems so difficult. But his treatise is 
aggressive rather than defensive in its aim, and Sir William Muir—a 
great authority on such a subject—evidently expects candid Moslems 
to acknowledge that the line of inquiry adopted by Mr. St. Clair- 
Tisdall seriously weakens the basis of authority on which Islam 
rests. It would be interesting to know how far this anticipation has 
been justified by the experience of missionaries. 


Christ and Human Life. Lectures delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in January, 1901, by DaRWELL Stone, M.A., Principal of Dor- 
chester Missionary College. (London: Longmans, 1901.) 


In delivering these lectures to the press the author remarks on the 
greatness of the subjects and the very scanty treatment he is able to 
give to them. Yet we agree with him that the clear and simple 
statements he has given may be of service to many. The book may 
well be given to perplexed minds ; and, we may add, to preachers and 
teachers who have to deal with the doubts and perplexities so widely 
prevalent it will be an excellent guide as to the path they ought to 
pursue. 

The subjects are indeed great. -The first lecture deals with 
Christ and Judaism, the second with Christ and Heathenism, 
the third with Christ and Modern Thought, and the fourth with 
Christ and Modern Life. The object of the author is to point out 
in plain and simple language how in each case there has been, and 
is, a crying need for Christ. 

1 Surah iv. 156. 
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In dealing with the Jews at the time of Christ the first point is 
the felt need of a Messiah who should fulfil the prophecies of the 
Old Testament. In proof of this the author quotes St. Paul, St. Peter, 
St. Matthew, and St. John, who all testify to the universal expecta- 
tion of the time. The point is also proved from the Targums, and 
indeed will not be denied. A more difficult point is the doctrine of 
the Old Testament itself. Here the author ingeniously calls to his 
aid a distinguished critic, from whose testimony he obtains all that is 
needed. Ifit is true that, in the words of the said critic, ‘the prophets 
... Stand in an intimate relation to the history of their times,’ it is also 
true that there are ‘auguries of the future . . . which are the unique 
creation of the Hebrew prophets,’ and that the Old Testament 
religion is the religion of the redemption believed and hoped for as 
future. 

The author then goes on to show how these prophecies were 
fulfilled in Christ. There are two modes of doing this. One might 
take single facts of deep significance, such as that Christ was born in 
Bethlehem, and was the son of a virgin ; or it might be more help- 
ful in our times to show that the central principles of His Life 
were such a fulfilment, and that He fulfilled the Old Testament 
prophecies in being the Man of Sorrows and yet the triumphant 
Victor, in being the human Teacher of God’s truth, and in being the 
superhuman King who set up a kingdom which, in virtue of its 
spiritual character and its Divine support, should be able to survive 
all the vicissitudes of earthly life. 

It is the latter method which the author adopts. He shows that 
there were three great needs of human nature which formed the very 
essence of the older revelation and underlay all its outward expres- 
sions, the aspirations of devout minds and the ritual and prescriptions 
of the Law ; and these needs were in the fullest manner met and 
satisfied by Christ. The first was the need of forgiveness. It was a 
need which followed necessarily from the high moral and spiritual 
ideals everywhere set forth in the Old Testament. ‘Blessed is he,’ 
sings the Psalmist, ‘whose unrighteousness is forgiven, and whose 
sin is covered.’ The hope of such forgiveness pervades the whole 
revelation. 

The second great need was the victory over sin, the longing for 
holiness. This great need finds expression throughout the devout 
aspirations of the Psalms, especially cxix. It also in a remark- 
able way underlies the prescriptions of the Law. These prescrip- 
tions imply the principle that man can be, and ought to be, clean and 
holy. Here again Isaiah is most explicit: ‘The parched ground 
shall become a pool, and the thirsty land springs of water: . . . and 
an highway shall be there, and a way, and it shall be called The way 
of holiness.’ The same Prophet also connects the satisfaction of this 
want with the ‘Servant of the Lord.’ The result of His work is de- 
clared to bé that the people of God ‘shall be called trees of righteous- 
ness.’ 

The third need was communion with God. The central point of 
the priestly system and the ceremonial Law was that man might 
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hold communion with God. The words of God Himself appointing 
the tabernacle and the sacrifices are: ‘ I will meet with the children of 
Israel; and the Tent shall be sanctified by My glory. And I will 
sanctify the tent of meeting, and the altar: Aaron also and his sons 
will I sanctify, to minister to me in the priest’s office. And I will 
dwell among the children of Israel, and will be their God. And they 
shall know that I am the Lord their God, that brought them forth out 
of the land of Egypt, that I may dwell among them: Iam the Lord 
their God.’ 

If we reflect upon these needs we shall see how deeply they enter 
into human nature. They are not merely the needs of the Israelites 
of old, they are our needs, they are the needs of all mankind. 
They in fact constitute the essence of religion ; and does it not 
seem a marvellous thing that our Lord, coming before the Jewish 
people as their Messiah, should fix upon these needs, and that His 
whole teaching, work, and life, yea, even His death, should be 
directed to their satisfaction? How could this have happened had 
He been mere man? Are there not a hundred ways in which, if 
mere man, He must in His character of Messiah have gone astray ? 
That He did what He did is a sure proof of His Divinity. 

In the second lecture the author deals with the relation of Christ 
to Heathenism. He passes in review the ancient Greek religion, the 
religions of India, including Buddhism, the religion of Zoroaster. 
In all of them, of course, he finds much that is evil and that needs 
to be swept away. Yet amid the evil there are traces of good, and 
wants and longings are revealed which Heathenism could not 
satisfy, and which could only be satisfied by Christ. The general 
result at which he arrives is summed up in the following : 

‘As the Lord Jesus Christ swept away the evils of Heathenism, so 
also He provided for the satisfaction of those yearnings which form so 
remarkable a part of Heathen Thought. The mind of the Greek longed 
for truth with a desire and a pathos which, all these centuries after, are 
impressive to a degree which few things in literature reach. St. John 
teaches that “truth came by Jesus Christ,” and records that our Lord 
“said to those Jews which had believed Him,” “ Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free”’ (p. 63). 


In his third lecture, Christ and Modern Thought, the author 
passes in review some of the more remarkable tendencies of modern 
thought. In this connexion the author also notices a state of mind 
which has grown out of the study of comparative religion. Not that 
that study is in itself wrong, but the pursuit of it has created in 
some the idea that all religions are alike delusions, or are all equally 
true. In so far as this amounts to a denial of Divine revelation, it 
also falls under the condemnation of Christ. 

After this the author deals with other phases of modern thought, 
such as the emphasis laid on the existence of suffering, the idea that 
throughout the world there is a ‘reign of law,’ and that peculiar 
mixture of science and philosophy which was propagated by Darwin, 
Huxley, and Spencer. As men of science the work of Darwin and 
Huxley was eminent, and the scientific results they attained will last. 
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Unfortunately these results were mixed up with a then prevalent 
philosophy, a philosophy of a more than doubtful worth ; and in 
that way much mischief was done in unsettling souls. It is in 
dealing with these phases of modern thought that we miss the clear. 
ness and directness which generally characterize the author’s work. 
The last lecture is the most important of all. It deals with 
Christ in relation to modern life. Under this head has to be con- 
sidered that alienation from Christianity, and indeed from all religion, 
which alas! prevails so widely at the present time. It is a malady 
which breaks out from time to time in history, and which is only 
effectually cured when the disastrous moral results which flow from 
it become apparent and indeed unbearable. The author remarks : 


‘It would be futile to ignore the fact that many at the present time 
suspect or think or vehemently assert, not only that men can do without 
Christ, but also that they are better without Him. And those who speak 
thus point to facts in the world or in human character as proofs of what 
they say.’ 


We give as a specimen of this kind of thought the first point: 


‘In the first place, it may be pointed out that a feature of our time is 
the growth of nations. This nation of our own, it may be said, has felt 
with a fresh power the throbbing of national spirit and national life, 
It has recognized in new ways the burden laid on it by its position in the 
world, the height of its vocation to be a leader in empire. It is respond- 
ing to the call which it believes to come to it because of its past history 
and its present life. With deep conviction the sons of the nation 
believe that it is good for them and it is good for others that there should 
be expansion, conquest, rule. And, it is added, what help is there in the 
Gospels for such work as this? Nay, rather are not the precepts of 
Christ a hindrance to carrying it out? And does not history show alike 
in the majestic development of the Roman Empire and in the new forces 
which made themselves felt in England in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
and during the long and noble reign which, to the deep sorrow of the 
nation, ended on Tuesday last, that progress of this kind is greater as 
the religion of Christ seems to possess a less imperative claim ?’ 


Similarly it is argued with regard to commerce and manufactures, 
with all the alleviations which they bring in their train. It is asked, 
“Is it by the teaching of Christ that we may be aided in this mighty 
task? Is there any great commercial enterprise, is there any indi- 
vidual commercial life, which can hope to attain success by carrying 
out the principles laid down in the Sermon on the Mount?’ Further 
than this, behind empire and commerce there lie statesmanship and 
the possibility of war. Can you learn the methods of diplomacy 
and success in war from the teaching of Christ ? 

The last point we must quote entire : 

‘Fourthly, the questioner whom we are imagining may pass on to 
what touches still more intimately our own lives and say, True greatness 
of character is in its manliness, its robustness, its power to depend on 
self, its consistent strength. These are the forces which win their way 
in the battle of life ; these are the features which are rightly respected ; 
these are the elements which make a man really good. Honesty, truth- 
fulness, purity, have their real virtue and nobility where they spring out 
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of a character of this kind. And does not such a character, it may be 
asked, require an independence which is alien to the position of a 
disciple of Christ?’ 

In this last we have the essence of that Americanism which 
troubles our Roman brethren so much, and which the Pope recently 
condemned. The fact that the American archbishop who was 
supposed to countenance it immediately accepted the Papal condem- 
nation without, as was shrewdly suspected, giving up his position, 
indicates the true answer to all these questionings. There is no 
antagonism between the Christian virtues and those which are 
supposed to be worldly. Rather the worldly need the restraint of 
the Christian, to prevent them running into excess. And this is the 
point of view that Mr. Stone takes up. He shows how there is a 
danger that, in the pursuit of empire, national character may 
become degraded, that it may grow selfish, aggressive, unjust, cruel, 
unless it is restrained and elevated by Christian principle. 


A History of the Orthodox Church of Cyprus (a.D. 45-1878), together 
with some Account of the Latin and other Churches existing in 
the Island. By J. Hackett, B.D., Chaplain to the Forces. 
(London: Methuen, 1901.) 


Tus work is the result of two tours of professional service to our 
troops in Cyprus, during which Mr. Hackett took great pains to 
collect information about the ecclesiastical history of the island. As 
he points out, Cyprus is the only part of our dominions in which we 
are brought into contact with the great Eastern Church, and it is 
much to be desired that our relations with the Orthodox Cypriots 
should be made more intimate and friendly. Mr. Hackett modestly 
disclaims the credit of original research, but he has taken great pains 
to collect all the available authorities, and has given quotations in 
the original Greek, Latin, French, or Italian, in footnotes, so that his 
labours will be of the greatest service to those who desire to study 
the subject. The Church of Barnabas and Epiphanios, which was 
first brought under Western influence by Coeur de Lion, and then 
after nearly eight hundred years passed into British hands once more, 
cannot but enlist the interest of all English Churchmen, and the 
present work is written in a thoroughly sympathetic spirit. The 
author sketches the history of the island under the Byzantine Empire, 
under the Lusignans, under the Venetians, and finally under Turkish 
rule, giving lists of the occupants of Orthodox sees and descriptions 
of the monasteries, local saints, and relics of the island. He then 
adds a similar survey of the history of the Latin Church in the 
island, including that of the religious and military orders. The 
Cypriot Church is and always has been autocephalous, its arch- 
bishop within the island occupying a position similar to that of a 
patriarch. It has successfully resisted claims put forward by the 
Antiochene patriarchs to the consecration of Cypriot bishops as 
early as the Council of Ephesus, and as late as 1600. It is interest- 
ing to find that in 1821, after the murder of the island bishops by 
the Turks, the then Patriarch of Antioch sent over three Syrian 
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bishops to consecrate successors, without in any way attempting to 
reassert old claims. Thus it has always maintained its claim to 
independence as a Church apostolically founded. The discovery of 
the grave of Barnabas, it is said, caused the Emperor Zeno to confirm 
its exceptional position, and to give the Cypriot primates special 
privileges. An interesting chapter in the history is the withdrawal 
of the Christian population with their archbishop by command of 
Justinian II. in 671, and their settlement at Nova Justinianopolis in 
the neighbourhood of Cyzicus. It has been doubted what is meant 
by the ‘right of Constantinople’ conferred by the Trullan Council 
on the exiled archbishop: Mr. Hackett, no doubt rightly, accepts 
the view that this is a mistake for ‘the right of the city of the Con- 
stantians,’ z.e. Salamis, which was refounded under the name of 
Constantia. The memory of this—probably very short—exile is 
preserved in the title of ‘Archbishop of New Justiniana and All 
Cyprus,’ which the primate still bears. It seems impossible to 
determine how many sees there were in the island in early times, the 
highest estimate being thirty-one, the lowest twelve. At the begin- 
ning of the Latin occupation there were thirteen, which number was 
then reduced to four, and this has never since been exceeded, except 
for the consecration of a coadjutor to assist an aged archbishop. 
No sooner had the Lusignan dynasty been firmly established than 
the Latin usurpations began. A Latin archbishop and three suffra- 
gans were appointed, and the four remaining Greek bishops were 
compelled to dwell in villages within the newly delineated dioceses ; 
while the Orthodox archbishop was banished, and in vain appealed 
for help to the Patriarch of Constantinople, who had himself retired 
to Nicza before the Latin spoilers. In 1231 the story goes that 
thirteen Orthodox monks were cruelly martyred at Nikosia for pro- 
testing against Latin customs. From 1260 onwards the Bulla Cypria 
of Alexander IV. produced a kind of submission on the part of the 
Cypriot Church, compelling the Greek bishops to take an oath of 
obedience to the Roman see and the Latin archbishop. In con- 
sequence of this the Greek Church of Cyprus was regarded as 
practically excommunicate by their Eastern brethren, and though 
early in the fifteenth century they attempted to bring about a union 
with Constantinople, their demand was rejected on the ground that 
they had recognized the Papal claims. Mr. Hackett points out that 
the result of the Council of Florence was, in Cyprus at least, quite 
other than that intended by its promoters, for instead of bringing the 
Greeks into closer conformity with the Latin rite, it made the Latins 
more ready to attend the Greek. Nothing became the Latin Church 
in Cyprus more than the leaving it, for an heroic part in resisting the 
Turkish invasion seems to have been played by the then Latin Bishop 
of Paphos. 

The Orthodox Church was instantly raised out of its position of 
inferiority by the Porte, while the Latins lost all their property. 
Hence it is that the two great Gothic churches of Nikosia serve at 
present as a'mosque and a granary. The history of the Latin Church 
in Cyprus is not agreeable reading: their legacy is chiefly that of 
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architectural remains, such as the cathedrals of Nikosia and Fama- 
gusta and the abbey of Bella Pais. But under Moslem rule the 
Greeks of Cyprus, on the whole, found, through frequent outbreaks of 
savagery, that the Turk’s little finger was thicker than the Latin’s loins. 

A few interesting points on which Mr. Hackett gives information 
may be mentioned. It appears that there are still remaining some of 
the Linobambaci, or Christians who secretly maintain their religion, 
but outwardly dress, are called, and behave like Turks, having in 
the past conformed to Islam. On p. 369 there is information as to 
Stauropegia, or monasteries subject only to patriarchal jurisdiction ; 
on p. 339 about the zkons of the Virgin attributed to St. Luke; and 
on p. 209 about the relations of the suffragans to the archbishop, as 
regulated by the (Ecumenical Synod of Constantinople. In Ap- 
pendix V the decrees of the Council of Nikosia of 1668, called to 
condemn ‘Calvinistic errors,’ may be found. Their strongly Roman 
flavour and wording seem to be due to the fact that their compiler, 
subsequently archbishop, was educated in the Greek college at Rome. 
As to the present condition of the Church, Mr. Hackett prints 
copious extracts from the local Greek press, which express a very 
despondent view, lamenting the decay of respect to the hierarchy, 
and hinting strongly that the fault is their own. Complaints of 
poverty and mismanagement of funds, and the absence of provision 
for educating to the priesthood, are loudly made. 

‘ It is terrible to reflect,’ says one of these writers, ‘that a Cyprus which 
is administered ecclesiastically by four bishops, cannot to-day point to 
suitable successors to them, either ready for the present, or being trained 
for the future, and if, which God forbid, the four episcopal thrones of 
Cyprus were suddenly to become vacant, it would be necessary either 
that they should remain vacant for many years, until suitable persons 
were trained, or that these should be summoned from abroad.’ 


Since then the venerable Archbishop Sophronios has died, and 
nothing has been heard of the appointment of a successor. A 
certain responsibility rests on our Government and nation to see that 
the Church, which has passed triumphantly through persecution and 
difficulty, does not die of internal decay, under our peaceful régime. 
Any interference with its liberties is of course not to be thought of, 
but the organization of education in the island seems to be the most 
crying need, and in the meantime the desirability of sending students 
abroad, naturally to Athens, for theological training, is obvious. 
The first of these things might be attempted by the Government of 
Cyprus, the second might be assisted by private well-wishers. The 
book is extremely well and correctly printed, illustrated by some 
good photographs, and does its author credit. 


St. Gilbert of Sempringham and the Gilbertines. By Rost GRAHAM. 
(London : Elliot Stock, 1901.) 


Tuis is a disappointing book. There was abundant room for a 
treatise on the founder of the only religious order of English origin, 
on his remarkably interesting rule for the two sexes, and on the 
twenty-six Gilbertine houses founded in England. The rule is given 
VOL, LII.—NO. CIV, MM 
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in extenso in the ‘ Monasticon,’ and all that is done in this volume is 
to give a confused English rendering of certain parts, ignoring some 
of the most interesting and curious details, and confusing others, 
To our mind one of the most remarkable of the statutes is that 
concerning the processions of the whole convent on fourteen occa- 
sions during the year. This procession was made round the nuns’ 
cloister, which was of greater importance than the cloister of the 
canons. Its exact order is laid down; it was headed by the holy- 
water carrier, the cross-bearer and taperers, the censer-bearer, and 
the deacon carrying the book of the Gospel and relics. Then came 
the canons, the novices going first, followed by the seculars and lay 
brethren. To them succeeded the nuns with their novices and lay 
sisters, and two elderly sisters not veiled brought up the rear, 
During the passage of this procession round the cloister, veils were 
hung across the four corners of the cloisters, and curtains were 
extended on rings along the sides of the cloisters, so that none could 
see across, and the two sexes, though joining in the same litany, were 
invisible to each other. With regard to this striking procession Miss 
Graham is silent. The houses of this Order, all told, were only 
twenty-six, and it surely would not have involved any great labour or 
expense to have visited the site of each and given some account of 
their present condition. But in the preface we read: ‘I regret very 
much that I have been unable to visit the sites of many of the 
Gilbertine houses.’ There was surely no obligation resting on the 
author to produce this scrappy book and to style it ‘A History of 
the only English Monastic Order.’ That history remains to be 
written, and this book is now an impediment in the way of its ever 
being seriously undertaken. The account given of the remains of 
the Gilbertine priories in the last chapter is not only very meagre, 
but in many places inaccurate. Particularly is this the case with 
Old Malton, which merited very different treatment. Sir Gilbert 
Scott described that which is left of this priory as ‘the magnificent 
remains of one of the noblest periods of medizval art.’ There have 
been one or two fairly accurate accounts of the remains of this 
interesting priory which might have been consulted, and it is within 
a few minutes’ walk of an important junction of the North-Eastern 
system. But neither the letterpress nor the photographic views in 
this volume are in any way satisfactory. Of Watton it is said that 
‘an old house called “the Abbey” was built with some of the 
materials of Watton Priory, and stands at a short distance from the 
foundations of the buildings.’ The fact is that ‘the Abbey’ is the 
old Prior’s lodgings in good condition, with a lovely oriel of fifteenth- 
century work. The only satisfactory part of the book is the con- 
densed account of Watton Priory, given in the appendix, from a 
paper by Mr. St. John Hope, and a ground plan showing the 
cloisters of the nuns and canons, and their joint church. But as 
this has been already published, with a much better plan (giving he 
dates in colours), in both the Archeological Journal and the Last 
Riding ‘Society's Proceedings, those interested in the Order will 
naturally prefer the fuller and original statements. Various clergymen 
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have kindly written letters to Miss Graham about the remains in 
their different parishes, and Murray’s Guides have been freely con- 
sulted, but this is not the way to write the history of an Order of 
the most exceptional interest, whose methods could be best under- 
stood by a careful critical and competent study of the numerous 
remains of their different houses. 


The Prayer Book explained. Part I. The Daily Offices and 
the Litany. By the Rev. PercivaL Jackson, M.A. (Cambridge 
University Press, 2s. 6d.) This small book will be found very useful 
as an analysis of our Prayer-book. It gives the history and origin 
of the prayers and canticles, explaining where necessary the com- 
position and the meaning of each. We feel it will be much 
appreciated by the many who are ignorant of the origin of the book 
that is so familiar to them, for it is clearly and ably compiled, and 
in a few pages contains a great deal of information. 

‘Life’ in St. John’s Gospel. By Rev. J. G. Hoare. One of the 
many satisfactory little books (88 pp.) published by the S.P.C.K. 
A careful analysis of the Gospel, with reference to the use of the 
word ‘ Life’ in it. An excellent little book for those who study their 
Bible at home. 

Sermons on Isaiah. By J. F. Tintinc (Hodder and Stoughton, 
1s. 6d.) This volume of the ‘Sermon Seed’ series of 140 pp. is 
formed by a précis of 150 sermons, with texts taken from Isaiah— 
about a page to each—by various preachers of all denominations, 
the points in each sermon, noted in figured paragraphs, giving a 
clear and ready insight into the preacher’s arguments. 

Three more small volumes of the ‘ Books of the Bible’ series 
(Rivingtons, 1s. 6d. each), Joshua, Esra and Nehemiah, and St. 


John, have appeared, which are quite up to the standard of the one 
reviewed in our last number. 


We have also received : 

The Theology of Albrecht Ritschl. By Avsert T. Irvine, Pro- 
fessor of Church History, United States of America (Longmans, 
280 pp., 5s. net), which is on a subject that we have fully dealt with 
lately in our coluinns. 

The First Interpreters of Jesus (Macmillans, 400 pp., 5s. net), 
also by an American author, G. H. GitBert, of Chicago Theological 
Seminary, contains the teaching of St. Paul, St. John, and St. Peter. 

The Apostles of the Lord (Longmans, 200 pp., 35. 6d. net). By 
Canon Newso.t, being six lectures on Pastoral Theology delivered 
in the Divinity School, Cambridge, 1901. 

Modern Cremation (Smith, Elder, 192 pp., 2s.) By Sir Henry 
THompson, Bart. Fourth edition, revised and enlarged, with in- 
formation relating to the latest improvements and experience both in 
this country and abroad. 

A History of the English Church. Vol. 11. (Macmillans, 332 pp.) 
By the Very Rev. the Dean of Winchester, and the Rev. W. Hunt. 
Dealing with the period from the Norman Conquest to the accession 
of Edward I. 


MM2 
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The Miracles of Unbelief (T. and T. Clark, 356 pp. 2nd edit. 
revised and enlarged). By FRANK BALLARD. 

Handbook and Central Report (1901) of the Mothers’ Union 
(Church House, 115 pp., ts.) Full of information of this excellent 
organization and the work accomplished. 

Murray's History of the Church to a.D. 325. By the Rev. H.N. 
Bate. Oxford Church Text-Book Series. (Rivingtons, 137 pp, 
Is. net.) 

First Steps in New Testament Greek. By J. ALEXANDER 
CLAPPERTON. Twenty-six Lessons, Vocabulary, and Exercises. A 
book for beginners. (Kelly, 120 pp.) 

St. Francis of Assisi. By the Rev. W. O. OESTERLEY. Being 
six addresses on the lessons from a noble life. (Skeffingtons, 
104 pp., 25.) 

Christian Perfection: a Practical Treatise. By WiLiiam Law, 
edited by L. H. M. Soutssy. (Longmans, 200 pp., small.) 

Lyra Apostolica. Edited by H. C. Brecuinc. (Methuen’s 
Library of Devotion Series ; 190 pp. small, 2s.) 

Another of Rivingtons’ Handbooks to the Bible is issued—that of 
St. Mark. By the Rev. F. L. MILLarp (247 pp.) An excellent, 
clear and concise commentary on the Gospel, especially adapted for 
teachers. 

Another of the same handbooks, Zhe Pentateuch (vol. i.), from 
the Creation to the Deliverance from Egypt. By the Rev. H. C. 
BaTTrERBURY. For the use of teachers and students (Rivingtons, 
291 pp.) 

An £Zssay on Human Nature as an Excuse for Sin. By 
Maurice C. Hime, LL.D. (81 pp., Churchill, 1s.) An instructive 
philosophical essay, brightly and clearly written. 

Murray's Monthly Review for July maintains its high character. 
Mrs. HuGH BELL writes an interesting article on Mothers and 
Daughters, though we think that she favours the daughters too much 
in an age where discipline is conspicuous by its absence. Mr. Fry 
continues his delightfully illustrated articles on Italian pictures. 
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IKEN, Rev. Dr. C. F., Zhe 
Dhamma of Gotama the 
Buddha and the Gospel of Jesus 
the Christ, 249 


Allen, Professor, Life and Letters 


of Phillips Brooks, 471 


PAerism, Temptation and 


Transfiguration, The, 299s¢¢.: 
contrasted methods of regarding 
the Life of lives, 299; groups 
of characteristic eventsin Christ’s 
life: comprecative usage, 302 ; 
the Baptism, Temptation and 
Transfiguration stand apart, 2d. ; 
preliminaries to the study of 


their special significance, 303; | 


Christ’s progress from perfection 


to perfection, 304 ; three classes | 


of the events of our Lord’s life, 
each with mediatorial signifi- 
cance, 305; the Baptism in- 
augurated His ministry, 306; 
why He received St. John’s 
baptism, 307; a stage in the 
‘self-emptying, 308 ; meaning of 
the descent of the Spirit: two 
analogies, 309 ; the beginning of 
Christ’s active ministry, 310 ; the 
three suggestions in the Tempta- 
tion, 311; character of the 
Temptation as a whole, 312; 
events leading to the Transfigu- 
ration, 313 ; its three stages com- 
pared with those of the Tempta- 
tion, 314; three elements pre- 
paratory for the Passion, 315; 
other correspondences, 316 


Beet, Rev. Dr. J. A.,. A Commentary 


on St. Pauls Epistle to the 
Romans, 252 


Benson, Mr. R. M., The Way of | 
Holiness: an Exposition of Ps. | 
' 


CXEX., 245 
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Bright, Dr., and Church history» 


14 sgg.: his characteristic fitting- 
ness for the Professorship of 
Ecclesiastical History, 15; 
honesty, outspokenness : a stu- 
dent of Church history in the 
Lord, 16; what was to be learnt 
under his guidance, 17; habits 
of his daily life, 18; his stores 
of theological learning, 19; a 
helper of students, 20; his offi- 
cial and other lectures, 21 ; pub- 
lications on various sources of 
Church history, 22 ; reply to Dr. 
Rivington’s attempt to Vaticanize 
antiquity, 23; Dr. Bright’s 
poems, 24; works on the early 
and later English Church, 25 sg. ; 
liturgical and devotional works, 
26 ; hymns, 27; sermons, 28 


| Bullen, Mr. F. T.. With Christ at 


Sea, 240 


Cums of to-day (review of 


Mr. E.H. Parker’s China and 
Mr. S. P. Smith’s China from 
Within,) 50 sgg.: Lord Elgin’s 
view of Chinese religion and 
civilization, 50; the ‘Opium 
question’: extent of British re- 
sponsibility therein, 51; other 
obstacles to missionary progress : 
persecution in the past, 52; the 
regulation of vice in Shanghai, 
53; disintegrating tendency of 
Western trade with China, 54; 
introduction of ‘Western im- 
provements’ : effect upon Chinese 
patrioticsentiment, 55 ; Christian 
missions to China, ancient and 
modern, 56 ; numberof Christians 
there, 57; difficulties of mis- 
sionary effort, 58; effects of 
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CHU 


seizure of territory by European 
States, 59 ; advent of the ‘Boxer’ 
movement, 60; some criticisms 


of missionaries answered: their | 


treatment of opium, alcohol, 
polygamy, slavery, temple feasts, 
61sg.; ancestral worship, 63 ; 
the line of cleavage between 
Roman Catholic and _ other 
Christian agencies, 64; inter- 
ference in lawsuits of converts, 
65; Chinese edict thereon, 66; 
later position of this question : 
‘extra-territoriality” 67; pro- 
spects of ‘reform’ in China, 68 

Church, The, Democracy, and 
Socialism, 455sgg.: adaptation 
of the Church to the needs of 
the world, 456; illustrated by 
St. Paul’s teaching and life, 457 ; 
by the struggle against Gnosti- 
cism, 459; by the work of 
Fathers and CGécumenical Coun- 
cils, 460; by the influences of 
Christianity upon national charac- 
ter, 462 ; the Church still true to 
her past, 463; notice of Max 
Hirsch’s Democracy versus 
Socialism, 464 sgg.; his argu- 
ments : against the principles of 
Socialism, 465; against Marx’s 
theories, 467 ; Hirsch’s views on 
Capital, 468; on the Ethics of 
Socialism, 2d. ; ‘natural rights,’ 
469 ; outcome of Socialism, 470 ; 
George’s ‘Single Tax’ method, 


471 
Church-going, Modern, as an ex- 
pression of worship, 404 sgq.: 
growth of local and appointed 
Christian worship, 404 ; charac- 
ter and motive of present-day 
church-going, 405; devices for 
attracting congregations: paid 


choirs, 406; de-christianized 
public worship, 407; ‘post- 
prandial Evensong,’ 408; pro- 
fessional choirs absorb the alms 
offered, 2d. ; mischiefs resulting : 
curtailment of prayers and ser- 
mon, 409; growing influence of 
money in procuring benefices, 
26. ; causes of decline in church- 


going, 410; Sunday observance | 


dying out, 2d.; desire for open- 


Clark, Professor, 





Index. 


CRI 
air recreations, 7d, ; tendency to 
individualistic Christianity, 411 ; 
suggestions towards return to a 
sounder state, 412 


Witnesses to 
Christ, 496 


Creighton, Bishop, The Episcopate 


of, 84 sgg.: some examples of 
great bishops: Butler, Lightfoot, 
84; Samuel Wilberforce, 85; 
examinations of ordinand?: old 
and new styles, 26. ; Archbishop 
Tait’s rule, 86 ; Archbishop Ben- 
son: the Lincoln Judgment, 87; 
early life of Bishop Creighton, 
26.; University career, 88 ; parish 
priest and historian : passion for 
truth, ib.; Bishop of Peter- 
borough, 89 ; transferred to Lon- 
don: Ornaments Rubric, ruri- 
decanal meetings, 90; circular 
on the conduct of Church ser- 
vices, 91 ; influence of laity upon 
extreme practices, 92 ; reception 
of the Bishop’s ‘ directions,’ 93 ; 
his influence on the ‘ Lambeth 
Hearing,’ 94; dealing with re- 
calcitrant clergy, 95 ; his efforts 
for unity, 96 ; the ‘ Round Table 
Conference,’ 97 ; the friend and 
counsellor of his clergy, 2d. ; de- 
fender of Curates, 98 ; quantity 
and variety of his work, 99 


Criticism, Old and New Testa- 


ment, 261 sgg.: present abun- 
dance of Biblical criticism, 261; 
Hastings and Cheyne Dic- 
tionaries compared, 262; how 
far Christology and Revelation 
are affected, 263 ; methods and 
results of the new criticism, 264 ; 
Vol. II. of Dr. Cheyne’s Encyclo- 
pedia Biblica : its chief contents, 
265; articles on Esther, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, 266 ; Hexateuch, 267 ; 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Job, 268; Jonah, 
269 ; other Old Testament arti- 
cles, 270; New Testament: Dr. 
Abbott on the Gospels, 271 ; his 
treatment of the cases of raising 
the dead, 272; Dr. Schmiedel 
on the Synoptists, 273; his 
methods and results, 24.; his 
view of the Resurrection, 274; 
Mr. Gladstone’s answer to those 
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who would alienate the mira- 
culous element from Scripture, 
275; Schmiedel’s ‘foundation- 
pillars for a truly scientific life of 
Jesus,” 276; Professor Bruce’s 
article on ‘Jesus, 277; Canon 
Robinson on the Eucharist, 2d. ; 
Dr. Cheyne on ‘ Jairus,’ ‘ John,’ 
the Holy Trinity, Holy Ghost, 
Joseph, 278 sg. 


Cromwell, Oliver: his attitude to- 


wards the Church and towards re- 
ligion in general, 434 sgqg.: esti- 
mates of his character, 435; 
his attitude towards toleration, 
26. ; his incompatible expressions 
thereon, 436 ; treatment of Irish 
Romanists, Roman priests, and 
Quakers, 437; what he meant 
by ‘liberty of conscience, 438 ; 
the protest of the Sectaries: 
their appeal to Charles II., 2. ; 
English Puritanism was never 
genuinely Presbyterian, 439; 
erection of the Presbyterian sys- 
tem, 440; opposition of Inde- 
pendency, 441 ; disestablishment 
of the Church: treatment of 
‘delinquents’: the ‘ Trustees for 
Maintenance,’ 442 ; proscription 
of the Prayer Book, 443; dese- 


.cration of churches, 24.; aboli- 


tion of Christian marriage, 2d. ; 
ordinance against observance of 
Christmas Day, 444; sufferings 
of the deprived clergy, 445 ; ac- 
count of Juxon, Cosin, and 
Morley, 446; Sancroft, Brown- 
rigg, Captain Peter Mews (after- 
wards Bishop of Winchester), 
447 ; care for continuation of the 
succession, 74.; satires on the 
new preachers, 448 ; state of reli- 
gion and politics in 1653, 448 sg. ; 
specimens of persecuting intole- 
rance, 450; Dr. Gardiner’s view 
of Cromwell’s unconstitutional 
acts, 451 ; ungodliness in Crom- 
well’s Court, 452; repressive or- 
dinances of his Council, 70.; 
continued persecution of Papists, 
Churchmen, and Quakers, 453; 
the beginning of the reaction, 
76.; position taken by Prynne 
and Monk, 454; Richard Crom- 
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well’s brief rule, 24.; the Resto- 
ration, 455 


EISSMAN, Dr. G. A., Bible 
Studies (trs. Rev. Alexander 
Grieve), 498 


CK, Rev. H. V. S., The Jncar- 
nation (*Oxf. Lib. Pract. 
Theol.’), 491 


| Exell, Rev. J. S., Proverés (‘ The 


Biblical Illustrator’), 509 


ERRIER, SUSAN, Memoir 
and Correspondence of (by 
Mr. J. Ferrier), 157 sgg.: Susan 
Ferrier’s father and family, 158 ; 
social life in Edinburgh in her 
youth, 159; her dread of pub- 
licity, 161 ; correspondence with 
Miss Clavering, 162 ; success of 
her first novel, Marriage, 165 ; 
The Inheritance, 166; breach 
with Blackwood : Destiny, 167; 
intimacy with and criticism of 
Scott, 168 ; her correspondence 
in later years, 169 ; appreciation 
of her work, 170 


Fry, Rev. T. C., Zhe Book of 


Genesis (Rivingtons’ ‘ Books of 
the Bible’), 231 


Fuller, Rev. M., /m Terra Pax, 487 


(Les BOUGH, The (2nd 


ed. of Dr. Frazer’s work), 171 
sqq.: changes from the first 
edition, 171 ; Dr. Frazer’s three 
periods of man’s history: from 
no religion to Religioa to 
Science, 172; his Sympathetic 
and Mimetic Magic, 173; he 
fails to show the processes of 
change, 174; disregards the 
worship of natural phenomena, 
175; he ignores the most im- 
portant objects that men have 
worshipped, 176; his argument 
from the cases where men have 
been treated as gods, 178; from 
the Hebrew law about firstlings, 
179; argument from the killing 
of a slave at Babylonian festivals, 
181; the Book of Esther and the 
feast of Purim, 182; Haman, our 
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blessed Lord, and Barabbas, 185 ; 
Dr. Frazer’s real view of Christ, 
187 
Gooch, Mr. G. P., Asnals of 
Politics and Culture, 236 
Gore, Canon, on the Eucharist 
(review of his Zhe Body of 
Christ), 69 sgg.: poverty of re- 
cent literature on the Eucharist, 
70; object of Canon Gore’s 
book, 71; beliefs about the 
Eucharist accepted by all: it 
was commanded by Christ, 72 ; 
it is a soctal Sacrament : teach- 
ing of St. Paul, St. Augustine, 
St. John, 73 sg.; the natural 
Body and the mystical Body of 
Christ, 74; the gift in Holy 
Communion, 75; various views 
as to its nature, zd.; a miscon- 
ceived interpretation of ‘ Real 
Presence,’ 76; ves sacramenti and 
virtus sacramentt, 77 ; the Body 
which Christ gave at the Last 
Supper, 78; reverence towards 
the consecrated species, 79; Re- 
servation and non-communicating 
attendance, 80; Canon Gore’s 
presentation of the doctrine of 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice, 81 ; 
appeal to primitive Church, 
Scripture, and tradition, 83 
Graham, Miss R., St. Gilbert of 
Sempringham, 517 
Greek Philosophers, The Early 
(Gomperz’s Griechische Denker : 
trs. Laurie Magnus), 387 sgq.: 
Gomperz and his work, 388; 
excellent translation, 2d.; the 
author’s advantages in treating 
his subject, 389; increased 
modern knowledge of ancient 
Greece, 390; the Orphic mytho- 
logy, 391; the specially Greek 
characteristic in Thales and his 
successors, 393 ; their problems 
and methods of treatment, 2d. ; 
their systems, 394; philosophy 
of Heraclitus, 394 5¢.; Parmenides 
of Elea, 396 ; his doctrine the 
parent of the ideal theory of 
Plato, 397; Anaximander’s map 
of the world, 398; Anaxagoras, 
26.; Empedocies : the four Ele- 
ments, 399; philosophers de- | 
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voted to History: Hecatzus, 
Herodotus, 400; to Medicine: 
Hippocrates, 2b.; emergence of 
moral philosophy, 401; the 
Athenian jury: ‘ Sophists,’ 402 ; 
Protagoras, Gorgias, 403; the 
historian Thucydides, 2. 

Gurney, Rev. T. A., Zhe Living 
Lord and the Opened Grave, 
479 


HACKETT, Rev. J., 4 History 
of the Orthodox Church of 

Cyprus, 515 

Harnack, Prof., What is Chris- 
tianity 2? 29 sgg.: the author’s 
treatment of the developments of 
Christian thought, 30 ; of Christ’s 
relation to God, 32; of the 
Synoptic Gospels, 33; of the 
Fourth Gospel, 34 ; of the Gospel 
miracles, 35; his view of the 
lack of the Greek spirit in Christ’s 
life and discourses, 37; of ‘the 
greatest fact about Jesus,’ 38; 
the author’s indefinite use of the 
term ‘ God-man,’ 39 ; his account 
of Christ’s teaching : the King- 
dom of God and its coming, 40; 
Christ’s relation to God the 
Father: Harnack’s views criti- 
cized, 41 sgg.; the cause of the 
triumph of Christianity, 44; the 
sacrifice on the Cross, 45; 
vicarious suffering, 46; Har- 
nack’s contrast between the 
Easter message and the Easter 
faith, 47; the work of Christ's 
successors: St. Paul, 48; true 
estimate of St. Paul’s work, 49 

Heart of the Empire, The (Anon.), 
505 

Hoare, Mr. H. W., The Evolution 
of the English Bible, 492 

Holy Eucharist, The, history of 
the doctrines which have been 
held concerning it, 342 sgg.: 
summary of New Testament 
teaching, 344; sacrificial aspect 
and language, 345 ; primary no- 
tions of sacrifice: partaking of 
sacred food, an ‘altar, 346; 
words implying sacrificial acts 
(mow etc.), 347; testimony of 
earliest Christian writings after 
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cataeus the N. T.: Communion requi- | ACKAY, Mr. T., Public Relief 
dicine : site to salvation, 348 ; it was the of the Poor, 501 

nce of Body and Blood of Christ, 349; | Maclean, Mr. A. J.,. 4 Dictionary 

we opinions as to the elements after of the Dialects of Vernacular 
.” 402 ; consecration, 351; no precise | Syriac, 504 

3; the definitions of the exact method | Masterman, Rev. J. H. B., Zhe 

; of the Eucharistic presence, 352; | First Epistle of St. Peter (Greek 
Livia the positive truth stated inva- | Text), 246 

Grane, rious forms, 353; adoration of | Meyrick, Rev. F., Scriptural and 

" our Lord in the Sacrament, 354; | Catholic Truth and Worship, 229 

early custom of Reservation for | M‘Intosh, Hugh, /s Christ /nfal- 

History the sick, 355; St. Augustine’s lible, and ts the Bible True ? 484 


urch of Eucharistic teaching, 356; Com- | Missionary in China, The, 413 sg¢.: 
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munion preserves that union with 
Christ in which Christians al- 
ready are, 356; the Fathers teach 
that the worship of Christians is 
sacrificial, 357 ; but give no ex- 
planation of the way in which it 


is a sacrifice, 359; itis frequently | 


mentioned in relation with our 


Lord’s death, 359 sg. ; also with | 
His resurrection, ascension, and | 


life in heaven, 361 ; the Eucha- 
rist is the presentation of the 


one abiding sacrifice, 362; the | 


Fathers were familiar with sacri- 


fices Jewish and non-Jewish, 363 | 


Hooker, Richard, Confession and 
Absolution (Bk. VI. of £ccles. 
Polity : ed. Rev. J. Harding), 227 

Huntingdon, Rev. E., A Practical 


Interpretation of the Revelation | 


of St. John the Divine, 489 


Eanes, Bishop (London), 
Papers for Working Men, and 
Addresses to Working Lads, 504 


In Memoriam: Christopher Knight 


Watson, 222 


ACKSON, Rev. P., The Prayer | 


Book Explained, 519 


o wett, (late) Rev. B., Sermons on 


Faith and Doctrine, 232 


ELLY, Herbert, A History | 
of the Church of Christ, | 


488 


LACEY, Rev. T. A., Elements of 
Christian Doctrine, 497 

Laity in Council (Anon.), 502 

Latham, Rev. H., 7he Risen Master, 
242 








importance of the present crisis, 
414; missionary work: relations 
of ‘sender’ and ‘sent, 415 ; de- 
velopment of autonomy in ‘na- 
tive’ Churches, 416 ; the recent 
Memorandum of the Church 
Missionary Society, 417; diffi- 
culty of working the two ele- 
ments, ‘ Foreign’ and ‘ Native,’ 
in one Church, 418 ; reply to the 
suggestion that missionaries 
should confine themselves to the 
open ports, 419 ; the most hope- 
ful Christian work has been in 
the villages, 420; desire of union 
among the various religious de- 
nominations in the mission field, 
26.; the suggestions of the Lam- 
beth Conference of 1897, 421; 
admirable conduct of the native 
Christians during the siege of 
the Peking Legations, 422 ; Chi- 
nese character: the ‘ Anglo- 
Saxons of the Orient,’ 423 ; their 
appeal to ‘reasonableness,’ 7d. ; 
one cause of this anti-foreign 
crusade, 424 ; Chinese tolerance 
on the subject of religion, 2d. ; 
their objection to the Christian 
doctrine about marriage and the 
claims of a wife, 425; extrava- 
gance over marriage and funeral 
ceremonies, 426; their lax views 
about truthfulness, 427; how 
this explains some cases of re- 
cantation under stress of perse- 
cution, 76. ; a striking example, 
428; the missionary must have 
a knowledge of Chinese, 2d. ; 
how to acquire it, 429 ; Chinese 
desire to learn English, 430 ; the 
missionary’s manner of life, 2d.; 
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women’s work and women mis- 
sionaries, 432; Mrs. Bishop’s 
view of the religious and politi- 
cal problem in China, 433 

Moberly, Dr., Atonement and Per- 
sonality, 201 sgg. : the sources of 
difficulties felt about Christian 
atonement, 201 ; development of 
the Atonement in history, 202 ; 
the author’s discussion of Punish- 
ment, Penitence, 203 ; Forgive- 
ness, 204 ; relation of the sacred 
humanity to the Divine Person 


of Christ, 205 ; reality of Calvary 
as objective history, 207; the | 


office and work of the Paraclete, 
208; relation of the personal 
Christian life to the Church and 
the Sacraments, 209; discre- 
pancy between Christian theory 


PRI 


Roman Catholicism as a Factor 
in European Politics), 188 $9q. 
Mr. Conybeare’s indictment of 
the Roman Church : the Dreyfus 
case, 189; ‘the conspiracy 
against the French Republic,’ 
190; Herr Nippold regards the 
Papacy as a menacing power to 
thought and life, 191; policy of 
the Popes continuous, not in- 
dividual, 192 ; the Roman Church 
in America, 193; both these 
writers are partisans, 194 ; Anti- 
Semitism in Roman Catholic re- 
ligious papers, 195 ; strange form 
of cultus of Saints, 196 ; Rome's 
treatment of ‘ Liberal Catholics,’ 
197 ; misleading method of Nip- 
pold, 199; need of a non-papal 
Catholicism, 200 


and the actual life, 210 

Moffatt, Mr. J., Ze Historical New 
Testament, 238 

Mortimer, Rev. A. G., Zhe Eucha- 


Pearson, Charles Henry, Memorials 
of (by his Wife and his Friends), 
211 sgg.: his birth and Evan- 
gelical training, 213 ; at Rugby: 


vistic Sacrifice, 224 


LD Latin Version of the Old 
Testament, The, 130 sgg.: 
recent works relating to its study, 
130; history of the Version : St. 
Jerome’s revision, 131 ; divided 
views of experts, 132; materials 
available for its discussion, 133 ; 
the MS. at Lyons, 134; con- 
tents of other mutilated MSS. 
and palimpsests: Pentateuch 
and historical books, 136; the 
Prophets, 137; poetical books, 
139; Apocrypha, 140; other 
sources: Patristic quotations, 
141 ; much Old Latin Version in 
Vulgate, 142 ; evidence as to its 
place of origin, 144; manifold 
Latin Versions existed of old, 


147; comparison of MSS., 148 ; | 
relation of Old Latin Version to | 
Greek text, 150; examples of | 


mistaken renderings, 152 ; rela- 
tion with Lucian’s_ recension, 
154; Mr. Burkitt’s views, 155 


PAPACY, A practical aspect of 
the (review of F. Nippold’s 
The Papacy in the Nineteenth 
Century,and of F.C, Conybeare’s 





his charges against Arnold and 
the School, 214 ; love for King’s 
College, 215 ; at Oriel and Exeter 
Colleges, Oxford: his criticism 
thereof, 215; a restless but in- 
teresting life, 216; a Professor 
at King’s College, and a contri- 
butor to periodical literature, 217; 
varied life in Australia and Eng- 
land, 218; his death, 24.; con- 
trasts in his life, 219 ; personal 
characteristics, 76.; Minister of 
Public Instruction, Melbourne, 
220 ; his religious opinions, 221 


Priesthood and Sacrifice (review of 


Report of Dr. Sanday’s Con- 
ference, 1900), 100 sgg.: mem- 
bers and preliminaries of the 
Conference, 101; object: the 
discussion mainly of the per- 
petuity of our Lord’s sacrifice 
and of the Holy Eucharist, 102 
sg.; treatment of the old sacri- 
ficial language by Reformers, 
103 ; their objects and methods, 
104 ; ‘the idea of sacrifice is all 
but universal in man,’ 105; 
quality of the gift offered, 107; 
treatment by Mosaic law of the 
instinct of sacrifice, 108 ; the 
Conference abstained from inves- 
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tigating thie divine origin of sacri- 
fice, 109; Christ’s Priesthood, 110; 
sacrifice is Christian life itself, 
113 ; statement of the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, 114 ; is it expiatory, or 
propitiatory ? 116 sgq. ; its domi- 
nant note is thanksgiving, 119 ; 
opinions of the Conference on 
the Christian Ministry, 120 sg¢. ; 
how the Minister is appointed : 
Ordination, 122; Presbyterian 
and Congregational ordinations, 
124 ; position of Wesleyans, 126 ; 
priests are the ‘ ministerial organs 
of the Church’s priesthood,’ 127 ; 
appreciation of Conference, 129 

Pullan, Rev. L., Zhe Books of the 
New Testament, 494 


UEEN VICTORIA, I sgq.: her 
death : the Empire’s sense of 
personal loss, 1 ; contrast of the 
monarchy at her accession and 
at her death, 4 ; cause of her in- 
fluence in politics, 5; estimates 
of her character and work : Lord 
Salisbury’s, 6 ; the late Bishop of 
Oxford’s, 8; the watchwords of 
her life—duty and sympathy, 9; 
influence of the Church revival 
on the Crown, 10; Baron Stock- 
mar’s influence on the Queen and 
Prince Albert, 11 ; contrast of 
Queen Victoria with Queens 
Elizabeth and Anne, 13; her 
sympathies with the Church, 2d. 


ECRUITS for the Church, The 
supply of (review of Rev. H. 
Handley’s Zhe Fatal Opulence 
of Bishops), 364 sgqg.: sympathy 
with the objects of the book, 
364 ; some present-day episcopal 
residences, 365 ; the failure of the 
proposed Birmingham bishopric, 
366: exaggerated views of bishops’ 
opulence, and of their residences, 
367 ; cost of fitting hospitality, 
368 ; medizval and modern dio- 
ceses, 369; why bishops are 
‘Lords,’ 370; suggested new 
bishoprics, 24.; Mr. Handley’s 
plan neither practicable nor use- 
ful, 372; the decreased supply 
of ordinandi, 373 ; some causes 
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thereof, 374; social status and 
cost of education of clergy, 375 ; 
Scotch students for the ministry, 
376 ; Nonconformists’ use of the 
new universities, 377 ; the hostel 
system, 378 ; suggested Church 
centres (such as Mansfield Col- 
lege), 379; a change involved, 
but no deterioration of the fer- 
sonnel, 380 ; ‘ social pretensions,’ 
26. ; some causes of the declining 
supply of clergy, 3°1 ; men look 
for careers other than the Church 
or education, 383; preponder- 
ance of the wealthier middle 
class, 384; growth of the Im- 
perial idea, 385 

Roberts, Rev. C. M., A TZvreatise 
on the History of Confession, 227 


T. CLAIR-TISDALL, Rev. W., 
The Sources of Islam, 510 

Scott, Rev. C. A, Evangelical 
Doctrine Bible Truth, 475 

Simpson, Rev. W. J. Sparrow, The 
Minor Festivals of the Anglican 
Calendar, 495 

Smith, J. Payne, 4 Compendious 
Syriac Dictionary (Part II1I.), 505 

Smith, Rev. Dr. G. A., Modern 
Criticism and the Preaching of 
the Old Testament, 249 

Stone, Rev. Darwell, Christ and 
Human Life, 511 

Stubbs, Bishop, 280 sgg.: an in- 
fluential but uneventful life, 281 ; 
his birth, parentage, and early 
education, 24.; a Tractarian : 
connexion with Dr. Pusey and 
Dr. Liddon, 282; University 
promotions, 283; Bishop of 
Chester, afterwards of Oxford, 
#6.; honours showered on him, 
2b. ; share in Reed v. the Bishop 
of Lincoln, 284; sketch of the 
influences which gave the his- 
torical bent to his mind, 2. ; 
passion for chronology and 
genealogy, 285; his labours on 
the Registrum Sacrum Angli- 
canum, tb.; his _ friendships: 
story about Mr. J. R. Green, 286 ; 
Mr. E. A, Freeman: Stubbs’s 
appreciation of his character, 
287; Stubbs’s sympathy, sim- 
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SWE 
plicity, and freedom of humour : 
jokes and an epigram, 288 ; his 
description of himself, 724.; re- 
creations : omnivorous reading, 


289 ; works: his (and Haddan’s) | 


volumes of the Councils, 7b. ; ac- 
knowledged merits of the Con- 


stitutional History (and Select | 


Charters), 289 sg.; value of his 


prefaces to various parts of his | 
work, 290; share in the Report | 
of the Royal Commission on | 


Ecclesiastical Courts, 291; his 


thorough knowledge of the theo- | 


logy, religion, and life of the 
Middle Ages, 2. ; his Charges : 
Chester: on suggested Church 
Reform, 292; 


comes, proposals for union, 295 ; 
‘the malice of controversy,’ 296 ; 
character of his sermons, 20. ; 


works yet unpublished, zd. ; value | 


he set on local history, 298 
Swete, Rev. Dr. H. B., 
duction to the Old Testament in 
Greek, 255 


HACKERAY, Mr. H. St. 

John, Zhe Relation of St. 
Paul to Contemporary Jewish 
Thought, 248 


Thoughts, Memories, and Medita- | 


tions of Madame Hoskier(Anon.), 
229 


NIVERSITY, A Roman Ca- | 
tholic, for Ireland, 320 sgg.: | 
Westcott, Bishop 

320; former proposals regarding | 
Trinity College, Dublin, 321; a | 


the recent debate on this subject, 


former Papal effort to establish 
a University: Dr. Newman’s 
idea of a model for it, 322; 
his definition of a University 
‘founded by the Church,’ 22. ; 
Irish objections to a ‘ mixed’ 


Index. 


Oxford: geo- | 
graphy and history of the diocese, | 
293 ; on Disestablishment, 294; | 
Anglican Orders, episcopal in- | 


An Intro- | 





YON 
institution, 323; Dr. Newman’s © 
high standard of University % 
training, 324; his philosophy of 7 
education, 2d. ; the right of the ™ 
Church to regulate ‘a pure Uni. | 
versity system for Catholic youth’ 7 
325 ; the official practical sagacity ¥ 
of the Popes, 326 ; ‘ Theologyis ¥ 
a branch of Knowledge, and 
must therefore be included ina | 
University’s teaching, 326; his ™ 
view that the Protestant and 4 
‘the old Catholic’ notions of ¥ 
Faith differ, 327 ; his illustration 
of the notion of a University 
without theology, 328; his views ~ 
of the limits of theological | 
science, 330; the fine arts in | 
their inchoate stage were its © 
handmaids: painting, 2d. ; musie, 
architecture, 331; Gothic and 
Italian styles of churches, 332; 
literature : Dr. Newman's 
opinion of Milman’s H7story of 
the Jews, 333; the teaching of 
science, 334; the training of a 
‘ gentleman,’ 335 ; the rescue of 7 
men from ‘subjection to sense, 
336; causes of the mutual 
suspicions of physical science 
and theology, 337; literature asa 
branch of education, 339 ; Arch- 
bishop Walsh’s plea for de- 
nominational education in the 
University, 340; an anonymous * 
Roman Catholics objections, 2d. ; 
the late Lord  Blachford’s 
opinion of Newman’s ideal Uni- 
versity, 341 


(Dur- 
ham), Lessons from Work, 


507 
Wilkinson, Mr. F. H., The Book of 
Job, 489 


ONGE, Miss C. M., Moderna 
Broods and The Making of 
a Missionary, 481 
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